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FOREWORD 


The  Economic  Problems  of  Nonpublic  Schools  was  a project 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  President's  Commission  on  School 
Finance  (United  States  Office  of  Education  Contract  No.  OEC  - 0-71- 
0968).  It  was  undertaken  in  response  to  a need  for  more  adequate  data 
relating  to  the  economic  and  financial  problems  of  nonpublic  schools . 

The  project  attempted  to  obtain  secondary  data  images  on  all  nonpublic 
schools,  secular  and  sectarian,  in  the  United  States.  Original  data 
were  gathered  for  five  in-depth  case  studies . 

The  Economics  of  Nonpublic  Schools  was  limited  to  an  analysis 
of  nonpublic  schools  through  grade  twelve.  The  project  included  several 
subdivisions.  Studies  on  nonpublic  schools  were  conducted  in  the 
following  areas:  1)  attitudinal  demand;  2)  present  enrollment  and 

projections  of  future  enrollment;  3)  costs  and  revenues  with  concomitant 
projections;  4)  estimates  of  marginal  costs  to  public  schools  resulting 
from  nonpublic  school  failure;  5)  in-depth  analyses  of  costs,  revenues 
and  marginal  transfer  costs  in  five  selected  cities;  6)  a secondary 
analysis  case  study  of  determinants  of  enrollments  in  Catholic  schools; 
and,  7)  an  examination  of  criteria  for  aid  to  nonpublic  schools  with 


implications  for  public  policy. 


Each  subdivision  of  the  report  was  prepared  by  an  expert  in  the 
field  with  assistance  and  support  from  the  Office  for  Educational  Research 
and  the  Social  Science  Training  and  Research  Laboratory,  University  of 
Notre  Dame.  The  major  portion  of  the  report  was  the  product  of  the 
efforts  of  six  economists . These  scholars  worked  in  close  collaboration 
with  each  other  and  the  project  staff.  The  economic  analysis  was  divided 
among  them  into  more  or  less  discrete  parts.  Then,  they  shared  a common 
data  base  and  frequently  interacted  as  checks  on  each  other. 

Accordingly,  credit  for  the  project  cannot  be  limited  to  one  or 
two  individuals,  but  is  shared  in  common  by  the  principal  investigators, 
consultants,  and  project  staff. 

Two  reports  of  this  project  have  been  published.  The  first  is 
a substantive  summary  report.  It  provides  a brief  overview  of  the  major 
findings  of  the  project.  The  second  report  is  a compendium  of  studies 
conducted  on  the  several  parts  of  the  project.  Each  study  contains 
complete  Identification  of  data  sources,  methodologies  and  limitations 

of  analysis . 


Frank  J . Fahey 
Richard  H.  Metzcus 


University  of  Notre  Dame 
October,  1971 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 

Research^  indicates  that  attitudes  are  not  direct  determinants 
of  subsequent  behavior,  nor  even  entirely  dependable  criteria  upon 
which  to  base  predictions  of  overt  conduct.  Rather,  their  impact 
upon  human  behavioral  patterns  appears  to  be  "filtered"  through  other 
intervening  variables  (e  .g. , perceived  reference  group  norms)^  . 
Nevertheless,  attitudes  do  contribute,  within  a network  of  multiple 
causation  and  variable  interaction,  to  human  behavior. ^ Moreover, 
they  are  perhaps  the  most  measurable  of  all  contributors  . Insofar 
as  the  exercise  of  educational  choice  (parental  selection  of  schools 
in  which  to  enroll  offspring)  is  a mode  of  behavior,  it  would  seem 
that  a knowledge  of  the  relevant  attitudes  of  those  involved  (parents) 
might  result  in  a greater  understanding  of  that  exercise,  and  possibly 
in  a limited  capacity  to  predict  and  even  influence  the  selection  of  avail- 
able alternatives  . For  these  reasons  the.  attitudinal  survey  represents 
an  important  methodological  tool. 

Historically,  the  attention  given  by  the  official  church  to 

the  education-related  attitudes  of  its  laity  has  fluctuated.  The  earliest 
days  of  American  Catholic  education'*  witnessed  the  clergy  and 
hierarchy  responding  to  the  pleas  of  an  oppressed  and  frightened  lay 
populace  that  schools  be  built;  The  latter  were  fearful  lest  their 
children  lose  the  faith  via  attetidance  at  what  were  perceived  as  heavily 
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Anglo-Protestant  public  institutions.  Parochial  schools  served  as 
buffers  to  these  fears,  as  insurance  against  a diminishment  of 
allegiance  to  the  Roman  Church.  In  short,  lay  convictions  functioned 
as  a driving  force  in  the  establishment  and  initial  direction  of 

Catholic  education  in  this  country. 

Rome  v;as  apprehensive,  however,  regarding  the  unusual 
magnitude  of  lay  influence  in  Church  affairs — particularly  those  of 
an  educational  nature — evident  in  the  United  States.  Envisioning  a 
democratization  so  extreme  that  American  parochial  schools  would 
cease  to  be  truly  Catholic,  the  hierarchy  made  periodic  efforts  to 
curb  the  extent  of  that  influence.  The  principal  object  of  those  ef- 
forts was  the  system  of  lay  trusteeism— the  finest  flower  of  lay  control- 
operant  in  many  American  diocese.  In  fact,  a series  of  confrontations 
between  the  clergy  and  lay  boards  of  trustees  in  the  Diocese  of 
Philadelphia  proved  to  be  the  "straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back. " The 
arrival  of  the  Most  Rev.  Francis  Patrick  Kenrick,  D*D.  as  coadjutor 
and  administrator  of  that  diocese  marked  a new  era  in  the  American 

Church's  relationship  to  the  laity.  Nolan  writes: 

He  (Kendrick)  arrived  in  Philadelphia  on  July  7 , 

1830,  and  within  a year  (May  28,  183 1 , when  St. 

Mary's  Church  was  reopened  after  an  interdict) 
the  courage,  the  determination,  and  the  zeal 
displayed  by  the  young  Administrator  put  an 

end  to  the  outrages  of  the  Trustee  System  and 

permanently  settled  the  ^question  of  lay  interfer-^^  ^ ^ 

e nee  in  Church  affairs  ^ 


Thus  , the  impact  of  laymen  upon  educational  decision  making  and  policy 
formulation  was  lessened  considerably  (and  continues  to  be  minimal 
to  this  day).  Subsequent  decades  saw  the  official  Church  assume  the 
role  of  primary,  if  not  sole,  planner  and  implementer  of  educational 
programs,  apparently  taking  for  granted  the  constancy  of  the  motivations, 
tastes,  and  very  socio-cultural  make  up  of  its  clientele. 

Recent  critical  developments  (e  .g .,  declines  in  enrollment) 
however,  indicate  that  the  Catholic  school,  in  addition  to  having 
become  a rather  costly  commodity , /has  lost  much  of  its  former  appeal. 

It  continues  to  produce  and  distribute  essentially  the  same  product, 
but  to  a public  the  composition  and  priorities  of  which  h^  undergone 
alteration.  The  attitudinal  survey  represents  an  attempt  to  tap  the 
attitudes  , and  discover  the  tastes  and  preferences , of  the  market  to 
which  Catholic  education  now  directs  its  product.  What  does  "American 
Catholic  1971"  want  for  his  educational  dollar?  What  must  Catholic 
schools  provide  in  order  to  maintain  their  clientele?  What  alterations 
are  called  for?  In  short,  what  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  current 
demand  for  Catholic  education  in  the  United  States  ? Perhaps  now, 
moreso  than  ever  before,  ex  officio  policy  making  must  take  cognizance 
of  the  attitudes  of  those  who  patronize  the  Catholic,:  sect^^  a sense.; 

a re  turn  to  the  days  of  more  vibrant  lay  participation , or  at. leas  t a • . ■ / 

greater  administrative  sensitivity  to  lay  opinion,  is  called  for.®  The- 
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ensuing  pages  represent  an  attempt  to  Integrate  and  Interrelate 
the  findings  of  a diverse  array  of  recent  surveys  of  lay  attitudes 
toward  Catholic  education . 

In  keeping  vrlth  the  economic  focus  of  the  overall  report 
(Contract  No.  OEC-0-7 1-0968,  “Economic  Problems  of  Non-Public 
Schools") , as  well  as  with  stipulations  specified  In  the  governing 
proposal,  the  authors  have  elected  to  concentrate  almost  exclusively 
on  a particular  segment  of  the  laity:  Catholic  parents  of  school-age 
children  (with  a few  exceptions:  i-e  . , some  samples  Include 
catholics  who  are  not  parents  while  others  contain  non-Cathollcs) . 
unlike  others  active  In,  or  at  least  aware  of,  Catholic  education 

(e.g.,  school  administrators,  teachers,  students , single  Catholics) , 

parents  hold  the  "purse  strings."  Their  participation  (If  they  partici- 
pate) consists  of  contributing  all  of  the  students  (their  children)  and 
much  of  the  required  financial  backing.  In  short,  parents  provide  th 
input,  both  human  and  monetary,  with  which  the  Catholic  sector  works, 
and  without  which  It  ceases  to  hmctlon.  Both  current  and  projected  en- 
rollments and  revenues,  then,  are  largely  a function  of  this  group's  con- 
tinued participation:  and  in  turn,  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  partici- 
pation is , to  some  extent,  dependent  upon  the  group's  attitudes  toward 

Catholic  education. 


15 
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Footnotes 


1.  Social  psychological  rtsearch  on  desegregation  has  perhaps  con- 
tributed most  to  our  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  a^  i u es 
and  overt  behavior.  See,  for  example,  Douglas  W.  Bray,  The  Pre- 
diction of  Behavior  From  Two  Attitude  Scales  , lournal  of  Abno;n^ 
and  Social  Psychology,  45  (1950):  64-84;  Wilbur  Brookover  and  John 
Holland,  "An  Inquiry  Into  the  Meaning  of  Minority 

- — " American  Sociological  RevjeWj  17  (April,  1952).  1B6-202, 

Melvin  L.  DeFleur  and  Frank R.  Westle,  "Verbal  Attltuues  and  Overt 
Acts:  An  Experiment  on  the  Salience  of  Attitudes , " American  SoclologlcaJ, 
Review,  23  (1958):  667-673;  Lewis  M.  Killian,  ,, 

Southern  White  Migrants  to  Northern  Urban  Norms,  ' Social  F(gc_es  , 

(October  1953):  66-69;  Bernard  Kutner,  Carol  Wilkins  , and  Penny 

Yarrow,  "Verbal  Attitudes  and  Overt  Behavior  Involving  Racial  Prejudice , 
Tnnmal'of  Abnormal  and  Social  PsvchologY.  47(1952):  649-652; 

Richard  T.  LaPlere,  "Attitudes  vs.  Actions,"  Social  Force^,  13 (De- 
cember, 1934):  230-237;  Lawrence  S.  Linn,  "Verbal  Attitudes  and 

Overt  Behavior:  A Study  of  Racial  Discrimination,"  Social  Forces., 
43(1965):  353-364;  Milton  Malof  and  Albert  Lott,  Ethnocentrlsm 

and  the  Acceptance  of  Negro  Support  In  a Group  Situation , Journal  q_ 

PsvcLogy  65 (October,  1962):  254-258;  and  Gerhart 

H Saenger  and  Emily  Gllbert^^Customer  Reactions  to  the 

Negro  Sables  Personnel , " International  Tournal  of  Opinion  and  Attitude.  , 

Research,  4(1950):  57-76. 

2 . An  Illustration  may  help  to  clarify.  If  one  accepts  the 

heightened  anti-Negro  sentiments  In  the  South,  one  might  reasonab  y 

expect  to  find  there  an  encompassing  disdain  for  minority  ^ 

ge^ral,  of  which  anti-Negro  sentiments  are  but  a fraction  . Such  an  ex 

oectatlonls  reasonable,  that  is.  If  attitudes  (In  this  Instance,  racial  y 

Ind  ethnically  founded)  are  the  pervasive  and  Independent 

of  behavior  they  are  commonly  thought  to 

famous  F scale  measure  of  authoritarianism  7 

Brunswlk,  Else,  Levinson,  D .J. , and  Sanford,  N.  The  Authorltar^ 

Personality.  New  York:  Harper,  1950 .),  however,  have  Indlca^^^^^^ 

otherwise / Several  studies.  Involving  both  student  and  adult  samp 
have  reported  southern  F scale  scores  well  within  the  range  of 
of  comparable  non-southern  groups  (O . Milton,  ’’Presldentia  ° 
and  Performance  on  a Scale  of  Authoritarianism, " American  Psychologist, 

7 1952-  597-598;  T . F.  Pettigrew,  "Regional  Differences  In  Anti-Negro 
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„ . ..  , -,1  Psychology > 59,  1959. 

Prejudice,  Journal  oi_^ TT^J  Pmthro  "Ethnic  Differences  in 

28-36;  and  C.  U.  Smith  and  J.  ^ 334-338). 

Authoritarian  Personality,"  . / pattern  associated  with 

Moreover,  there  is  rro  Jo«  in  other  parts 

Vaie  Universitv 

Press,  1937.)  .hat  the  pronounced  prejudice  (predis- 

position to  be^veU 

to  be  among  the  least  anti -Semit  P„  ^ 33  ■^945.  257-260; 

Roper,  "United  States  Anti-Semites , — ^ — T“*  « oc  1947-  5-10* 

L Roper,  ..united  States  Anti-Se^e_s.;  1^^36.^1947^ 

R.  H.  Knapp,  ..A  f Jiumor  Pu^^^  ^ 

1944:  22-37;  ^nd  E . T • j ^f,„„rmal  and  Social  PsYcholoai., 

r"vr 

the  southern  culture  appears  V adherence  repre- 

helphtened  hostilUy  t^  - IndlviduaPs  significant 

sents  the  path  of  least  resistant  nreiudiced,  when  his 

others  (i.e.  , parents,  boss,  f “^j^^^when  devlatl^^ 

reference  groups  no't  so  much  e.xpressive 

l7i«re^sT:rit  i:  so“  dju^  (to  perceived  reference  group 
norms)  . 

3.  Fendrich  stresses  the 

refers  to  attitudes  as  a Ppndrich  "Perceived  Reference  Group 

CorbTacL\  American  Sociol^ 

Review,  32(1967):  960-970. 

, rah  ^f  ihiq  earlv  period  in  the  history  of  American 

4.  For  a historical  accoun  ^ ^what  Happened  to  Religious^E^  ^ 

Catholic  schools  see  Dunn,  ^ _ p,.p.*,,e  1958)  Several  authors  have 

cation?  (Baltimore:, Johns  Hopkins  Press  1958).  Severa 

^;;^pted  tofurnlsh  complete 

country.  Three  of  the  tho  r.atholic  SchooJ_S2Stem. 

' 
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The  Growth  and  Developmeat  of  the  Catholic  School  System  in_^ 
United  States  (New  York:  Benziger  Brothers,  1912);  and  Buetow, 

Harold  A.  Of  Singular  Benefit:  The  Story  of  U . S . Catholic  Education 
New  York.  MacMillan,  1970) . For  a history  of  parochial  education 
in  one  archdiocese  see  Sanders  , James  W . , "History  of  Catholic 
Schools  in  Chicago,"  inErikson,  Donald  A.  Crisis  in  Illinois  Non- 
public Schools  (Research  Report  to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Non- 
public Schools  Study  Commission,  State  of  Illinois  , 1970),  chapter 
10. 

5 . Nolan , Hugh  J . The  Most  Reverend  Francis  Patrick  Kenrick,  Third 
Bishop  of  Philadelphia,  1830-1851.  (Philadelphia:  American  Catholic 
Historical  Society,  1948) , Forward , p.  VII. 

6.  While  meaningful  participation  of  laymen  in  educational  policy 
making  continues  to  be  minimal,  indications  of  a more  genuine  lay 
involvement  in  the  near  future  (e.g.  , the  establishment  of  parish  and 
diocesan  councils  and  boards  of  directors— in  a sense  , a return  to  the 
trusteeism  abolished  during  the  last  century)  are  emergent. 
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II . METHODOLOGY 

The  present  report  represents  a secondary  analysis  of  recent  studies 
of  attitudes  toward  Catholic  schools . The  ensuing  paragraphs  contain  a 
summary  of  the  procedures  which  werit  into  its  making; 

(1)  Collection  of  Data.  Initial  work  involved  the  collection  of 
those  studies  the  contents  of  which  were  to  be  examined  and 
incorporated  into  the  final  report.  The  Office  for  Educational 
Research  originally  hoped  to  obtain  all  of  the  major  attitudinal 
research  on  nonpublic  education  completed  vtithin  the  last  five 
years.  Particularly  problematic  was  the  absolute  dearth  of 
attitudinal  surveys  pertinent  to  independent  and  other- than- 
Catholic  church-related  institutions . ^ This  shortage  of  data 
necessitated  the  eventual  alteration  of  the  format  to  include 
only  findings  from  studies  of  Catholic  schools  (all  recent 
attitudinal  research  on  Catholic  elementary  and  secondary 
education  was  subsequently  obtained  by  OER) . The  iriclusion 
in  Appendix  A of  findings  of  a recent  national  survey  of 
attitudes  toward  nonpublic  schools,  however,  lends  some 
breadth  to  the  report.  Appendix  A also  contains  a list  of  sources 
contacted,"^  as  well  as  an  annotated  bibliography  of  studies 
actually  utilized  in  the  construction  of  the  finished  product. 
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(2)  Analytical  Framework.  Of  no  less  importance  than  the 
collection  of  data  was  the  structuring  of  an  analytical 
framework  within  which  to  analyze  it.  Ordinarily » the 
shape  of  such  a framework  is  determined  by  those  questions 
which  the  investigator  seeks  to  answer.  The  secondary 
analyst,  however,  is  bound  by  questions  already  asked, 
and  data  already  collected  and  analyzed.  To  some  extent, 
then,  his  analytical  framework  is  predetermined.  The 
framework  employed  in  this  report  is  composed  of  items 
which  the  author  sought  to  include,  and  which  had  been  in- 
cluded in  prior  research  efforts  (although  not  necessarily 
in. exactly  the  same  form).  Further  familiarity  with  the 
framework  and  its  internal  organization  can  be  gained  via  a 
perusal  of  the  table  of  contents,  and  the  subsequent  reading 
of  the  report  proper. 

(3)  Analysis  of  Data.  The  analysis  of  data  commanded  the  bulk 

of  research  energies,  and  required  the  greatest  amount  of  time. 
Adherence  to  the  pre-established,  yet  sufficiently  flexible,^ 
analytical  framework  was  a constant  objective. 
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Footnotes 

renLred  unattainable  for  lack  of  sufficient  funds . 

" ■ '-rr.w  srs.‘'s"«“rr.?r 

assumed  to  be  minimal.  See  ^ Brown.  F.nrnllment  in  Non,- 

to  nonpublio  school  those  available  as  of  September, 

public  Schools_,  55).  Figur  P Anoendlx  A)  and  diocesan 

1970.:  Thecongruity  between  Gallup  (see  Appendix  A)  ana 

data  Is  supportive  of  this  assumption. 

3 Relevant  OER  studies  (Denver,  Hillsborough  County , Montgomery, 
si  ^u4!  and  Savannah) , of  course , were  already  on  file  . 

4.  Abbreviated  citations 

Cf  Robert rLove°;  end  Richard  G.  Klekbusch.  Catholic  EducaUon 

ei), 

previous  studies  became  known. 


• T'*}' 
!.  ' 
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III.  ANALYSIS 

A.  Demand;  An  Overview 

Before  undertaking  a detailed  analysis  of  any  social  phenomenon 
the  researcher  must  acquire  some  initial  impressions  or  insights  into  the 
subject  matter  at  hand.  However  general  and  superficial  they  might  be, 
such  insights  provide  the  analyst  with  a sense  of  direction,  permit  him 
to  formulate  hypotheses , and  enable  him  to  place  his  more  minute  findings 
in  meaningful  perspective . In  a sense,  the  researcher  must  develop  an 
awareness  of  the  "lay  of  the  land, " a broadly  based  familiarity  with  the 
totality  of  that  which  he  is  to  explore  in  depth.  The  ensuing  paragraphs 
(section  A),  then,  serve  a sort  of  reconnaissance  function. 

What  types  of  preliminary  information  might  prove  useful  prior 
to  embarkment  upon  a detailed  assessment  of  the  educational  tastes  and 
preferences  of  American  Catholics  ? Insofar  as  the  unit  of  analysis  is 
"taste"  or  "preference,"  some  general  idea  as  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  lay  receptiveness  to  Catholic  schools  is  called  for.  How  attractive  are 
such  schools  to  their  actual  and  potential  clientele  (in  lieu  of  available 
alternatives , e .g . , public , independent , other  religious  , etc .)  ? Are 
they  more  appealing  to  high,  middle,  or  low  income  Catholics  ? To  urban, 
suburban,  or  rural  parishioners  ? Are  they  appealing  to  anyone  ? In  short, 
is  there  currently  a demand  for  Catholic  education  in  this  country  (volume) , 
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and  if  so,  where  does  it  lie  (distribution)?  Answers  to  these  basic  queries 
should  provide  the  groundwork  upon  which  a more  in-depth  analysis  can 

be  constructed  (see  sections  B and  C) . 

A word  of  caution  regarding  our  use  of  the  term  "demand"  is 

appropriate  at  this  point.  Herein,  the  term  denotes  a vague,  somewhat 
undefined  favorableness  toward  Catholic  education  among  a specified 
group  of  respondents,  and  is  not  to  be  confused  with  "demand"  as  it  is 
operationalized  elsewhere  in  the  overall  report  (in  terms  of  enrollments, 
birth  and  baptismal  rates , and  other  demographic  variables) . For  our 
purposes  , "demand"  is  descriptive  of  attitudes  toward  Catholic  schools, 
an  indicator  of  collective  educational  tastes  and  preferences . Thus  , if 
a particular  sample  displays  a^ high  demand  for  parochial  schools  , it 
obviously  contains  a considerable  number  of  individuals  who  positively 
evaluate  such  schools  or  who  are  openly  receptive  to  them..  Secondary 
analysis  does  not  permit  the  development  of  instmments  with  which  to 
measure  key  variables  (i.e. , attitudes  indicative  of  educational  tastes, 
preferences , and  subsequent  demand) . One  is  forced  to  work  with 
questionnaires  already  administered  and  responses  already  tabulated . 
Consequently,  the  assessments  of  demand  discussed  below  were  obtained 
via  a perusal  of  responses  to  items  which  the  authors  deemed  pertinent. 
The  items  were  drawn  ^m  a heterogeneous  pool  of  studies  which  differed 
from  one  another  in  every  possible  respect  (see  Appendix  B) . Needless 
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to  say , some  were  more  equal  to  the  task  than  others . 

Volume . Some  research  efforts  ha’'^e  treated  the  demand 
dimension  only  peripherally,  while  others  have  dealt  with  it  at  some 
length.  Boise,  Idaho  respondents,  for  example,  were  simply  asked 
whether  or  not  Catholic  schools  were  meeting  the  essential  needs  of 
the  children  of  the  diocese.  Only  46.9  percent  of  those  questioned 
responded  in  the  affirmative,  while  23.8  percent  answered  "no"  and 
an  additional  29.3  percent  declined  to  comment  (Boise,  1-5) . ^In  other 
words  ,53.1  percent  of  the  Boise  sample  were  less  than  satisfied  with 
the  performance  of  diocesan  schools.  In  yet  a more  limited  vein.  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas  parishioners  were  asked  if  they  would  enroll  their  children 
in  a Catholic  high  school  should  one  be  built. ^ Almost  60  percent  indi- 
cated that  they  would,  while  an  additional  11.2  percent  responded  in 
the  affirmative  but  qualified  their  answers . Twenty-nine  percent, 
replied  negatively  or  failed  to  respond  (Corpus  Christi,  16) . Seventy-one  (71) 
percent  of  the  Corpus  Christi  sample,  then,  would  at  least  consider  en- 
rolling their  children  in  a Catholic  high  school  if  one  were  available. 

Unlike  lay  respondents  in  Boise,  those  in  Corpus  Christi  exhibited  a 

considerable  demand  for  Catholic  education . Comparisons  are  risky , 
however,  for  while  the  Boise  survey  focused  upon  Catholic  schools  in 
general , the  Corpus  Christi  research  concerned  itself  only  with  those 
on  the  secondary  level.  In  addition,  Boise  respondents  were  indicating 
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their  satisfaction  (or  dissatisfaction)  with  the  current  state  of  diocesan 
schools,  while  Corpus  Christi  Catholics  indicated  their  readiness  to 
utilize  an  institution  not  yet  off  the  drawing  boards.  Hopefully,  the 
vanguard  of  more  extensive  studies  discussed  below  will  lend  themselves 
to  more  meaningful  comparisons  and  interpretations. 

Cronin,  in  her  study  of  the  attitudes  of  parents  toward  Catholic 
education  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  encountered  a highly  favorable  overall 
response.  Nearly  65  percent  were  of  the  opinion  that  Catholic  parents 
are  proud  of  diocesan  school  facilities  (Lincoln,  55).  When  presented 
with  the  following  statement:  "Catholic  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
cost  more  than  they  are  worth,  " only  25.6  percent  of  the  sample  concurred 
while  74.3  percent  expressed  disagreement  (Lincoln,  98).  In  addition, 
62.8  percent  felt  that  the  goal  of  increasing  Catholic  school  enrollments 
was  worth  any  sacrifice  entailed,  while  only  37.2  percent  felt  differently 
(Lincoln,  98).  The  Catholic  parents  of  Lincoln,  then,  appear  to  dupli- 
cate the  enthusiasm  for  parochial  schools  apparent  in  Corpus  Christi, 
but  on  a broader  scale. 

Studies  in  two  Iowa  cities  substantiate  the  Lincoln  findings 

and  lend  further' credence  to  any  preliminary  hypotheses  of  high  demand. 
Schiffgens,  in  analyzing  the  attitudes  and  perceptions  of  Catholic  parents 
toward  Catholic  education  in  metropolitan  Des  Moines,  found  pervasive 
support  for- some  sort  of  formal  instructional  format  in  matters  of  religion 
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and  morals,  and  an  accompanying  lejection  of  parental  guidance  as  an 
entirely  adequate  alternative  (Des  Moines , 231).  Furthermore,  the 
means  by  which  such  instruction  should  be  imparted,  at  least  according 
to  Des  Moines  Catholics , is  ai)parently  the  conventional  Catholic 
school.  The  latter  responded  overwhelmingly  in  the  affirmative  when 
queried  as  to  the  responsibility  of  all  Catholics  in  supporting  parochial 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  (Des  Moines,  166).  Even  those 
parents  who  had  withdrawn  their  children  from  diocesan  schools  evidently 
recognized  some  modicum  of  worth  in  such  Institutions  (Des  Moines,  166) , 
Finally,  the  Des  Moines  data  revealed  considerable  congruence  between 
expectations  as  to  the  traits  which  should  characterize  the  human  output 
of  Catholic  schools,  and  perceptions  as  to  what  is  in  fact  being  ac- 
complished by  those  schools  Insofar  as  student  formation  is  concerned 
(Des  Moines,  222)  . Apparently,  Catholic  parents  in  Des  Moines  want 
their  offspring  to  receive  formal  training  in  matters  of  religion  and  morals  , 
prefer  that  such  training  be  dispensed  vylthln  the  confines  of  the  con-  . ^ 
ventional  Catholic  school,  and  are  well  pleased  vylth  results  thus  far 
obtained.'.^;  , V...  ■„  v.-, 

A second  study,,  in  Dubuque,  exposed  respondents  to  the  foUowlng 
item:  "The  need  for  Christian  education  is  as  great  today  as  it  was  in 
the  past . " Responding  on  a Likert- typ^  ins trunien  92.8  percent  of  ^the 
sample  expressed-agreement  or  strong  agree  Only  3 .4  percent  , 

reacted  negatively  , while  4.0  percent^y^.lthheld  comment  (Dubuque,  Table 
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A recent  study  conducted  in  Pittsburgh  was  equally  as  en- 
couraging. An  item  calling  for  an  assessment  of  the  quality  of  basic 
education  available  iii  the  Catholic  elementary  school  with  which  each 
respondent  was  most  familiar  elicited  a modal  response  of  + (Pittsburgh; 
229)  Similar  results  were  obtained  when  respondents  were  asked  to 
evaluate  Catholic  secondary  schools  (Pittsburgh,  229) . In  fact,  this 
affirmative  thread  (modal  responses  of  + or  ++  to  statements  laudatory 
of  Catholic  schools , and  - or  — responses  to  critical  assertions)  ran 
throughout  the  entire  report  as  parishioners  commented  upon  specific 
aspects  of  Catholic  education  (Pittsburgh,  229-257). 

Research  in  Marquette  , Michigan,resembled  that  undertaken  in 
Pittsburgh  in  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  assess  separate  demands  for 
Catholic  elementary  and  secondary  education,  as  opposed  to  a singular 
demand  for  Catholic  education  per  se  . The  Marquette  study  revealed 
a high  overall  acceptance  of  parochial  elementary  schools . All 
categories^  of  respondents  except  two  exhibited  percentages  of  at 
least  60  percent  in  favor  of  full-time  attendance  at  such  schools 

(instead  of  the  deployment  of  available  alternatives— e .g.  , public 

schc>ols  only , public  schools  supplemented  by  ;CCD  , etc .) . Thirteen 
of  the  twenty-eight  categories  contained  between  70  and  80  percent 
of  respondents!  in  favor  of  full-time  attendance , While  another  six 
displayed  over  80  percent  favoraible  responses  . Exceptions  to  the  rule 
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were  parents  of  public  elementary  and  high  school  students  (35  and  53 
percents  res pectively) . Of  significance , however,  was  the  fact  that 
among  Catholic  parents  who  enroll,  their  children  in  public  secondary 
schools,  a majority  were  in  favor  of  full-time  attendance  at  Catholic 

elementary  schools  (Marquette  , 17)  . 

Acceptance  of  Catholic  high  schools  was  somewhat  less  than 
that  registered  for  parochial  schools  on  the  elementary  level.  Only  the 
parents  of  students  currently  enrolled  in  the  Catholic  high  school  were 
more  than  70  percent  in  favor  of  full-time  Catholic  high  school  attend- 
ance. Five  other  categories  (primarily  less  educated,  lower  income 
groups)  featured  favorable  response  percentages  ranging  from  60  to  70 
percent.  The  remaining  respondent  groups  all  indicated  "favorable" 
rates  approximately  20  percent  lower  than  corresponding  rates  pertinent 
to  Catholic  elementary  education.  Eleven  categories  exhibited  per- 

'I 

centages  of  less  than  50  percent  supportive  of  full-time  attendance. 
Except  for  public  school  parents  (elementary  and  secondary),'  however, 
only  two  groups  displayed  "favorable"  rates  of  less  than  44  percent 
(Marquette,  17) . Thus,  while  not  as  overwhelming  as  lay  support  for 
Catholic  elementary  schools  , acceptance  of  Catholic  secondary  educa- 
tion in  Marquette  appears.to  be  reasonably  widespread . 

At  this  point,  perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  this  review 
is  the  variance  and  diversity  characteristic  of  attitudes  toward  Catholic 
education.  Lay  Catholics  in  Lincoln,  Pittsburgh,  Des  Moines,  and! 

453-170  0 - 72  -3 
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Dubuque  exhibited  overwhelming  acceptance  of,  and  support  for.  Catholic 
education  on  all  levels . Boise  respondents,  on  the  other  hand,  displayed 
a great  deal  of  skepticism.  Marquette  laymen  were  more  discriminative, 
presenting  a united  front  on  behalf  of  Catholic  elementary  schools  but 
remaining  somewhat  guarded  in  their  endorsement  of  Catholic  high  schools 
TO  the  contrary.  Corpus  Christl  parishioners  Indicate  a considerable 
demand  for  Catholic  secondary  education . Quite  probably , the  source 
of  the  attltudlnal  variance  noted  above  lies  not  In  the  attitudes 
selves,  but  rather  In  the  dissimilarity  of  the  instruments  used  to  measure 
them.  What  is  needed  are  several  batteries  of  studies  in  which  similar 
or  identical  instruments  are  administered  to  comparable  samples . 

one  group  of  studies  presented  respondents  with  the  following 
statement:  "Every  Catholic  child  should  spend  some  time  in  a Catholic 
school."  Belleville,  Illinois  data  revealed  79  percent  of  a sample  of 
Catholic  parents  to  be  in  agreement  or  strong  agreement  iwlth  only  11 
percent  responding  negatively.  Ten  percent  were  undecided  (Belleville  , 
16) . Brickeirs  Rhode  Island  research  found  a solid  majority  replying, 
favorably  to  the  item  (Rhode  Island,  102) . Finally  , a study  of  three 
dioceses  (Indianapolis,  Indiana:  Evansville,  Indiana:  and  Ix.ulsvllle , 

Kentucky)  by  Elford  revealed  that  85  percent  of  the  total  sample  was  in, 
agreement  with  the  statement  (Indianapolis , « A breakdown  by 

diocese  yielded  the  following  (Indiana  polls  , 35) : 
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Indianapolis  - 83  percent 

Evansville  ' - 86  percent 

Louisville  - 85  percent 

Belleville,  Rhode  Island,  and  Indianapolis  responses  to  the  above 
item,  then,  indicate  a strong  demand  for  Catholic  education  and  are 
thus  supportive  of  Lincoln,  Pittsburgh,  Des  Moines,  Dubuque,  Marquette, 
and  Corpus  Christi  findings , 

Another  group  of  studies  simply  asked  respondents  to  list 
(not  necessarily  in  order  of  preference)  the  two  or  three  programs  or 
services  which  they  felt  should  receive  the  most  support  from  the  official 
church.  Responses  were  then  tabulated  and  programs  were  ranked  in 
order  according  to  the  percentage  of  respondents  who  mentioned  each. 

This  method,  when  applied  in  Great  Falls,  Montana,  yielded  a diocesan 
list  of  priorities  as  follows  (Great  Falls,  31): 

(1)  Religious  education  programs  for  public 
grade  and  high  school  students  (CCD); 

(2)  Catholic  elementary  schools; 

(3)  Adult  religious  education  programs; 

(4)  Catholic  high  schools; 

(5)  Catholic  colleges; 

(6)  Newman  programs  on  secular  college 


campuses . 


Much  like  respondents 


in  Marquette, 


Great  Falls 


Catholics  placed  a higher 
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price  tag  upon  their  parochial  elementary  schools  than  upon  their  high 
schools.  In  addition,  the  strong  support  registered  for  CCD  programs 
implies  an  openness  to  religious  education  formats  other  than  those 
revolving  about  the  conventional  Catholic  school  (e.g.,  public  school 
attendance  supplemented  by  CCD  participation) . The  demand  for  adult 
programs  may  also  be  indicative  of  this  readiness  to  innovate  insofar 
as  Great  Falls  parents  might  be  expressing  a willingness  to  acquire 
the  competency  requisite  to  providing  adequate  moral  instruction  for 
their  children  (perhaps  as  a supplement  to,  or  even  a replacement  for 
current  Catholic  school  or  CCD  programs) . At  any  rate,  the  Great  Falls 
data  reveal  a certain  degree  of  skepticism  (not  unlike  that  exhibited  in 

Boise)  and  an  accompanying  openness  to  innovation  and  reform. 

6 

Fall  River,  Massachusetts, respondents  (75  percent,  84 
percent  among  Catholics  only)  felt  it  important  for  parents  to  "try  to 
shape  the  religious  beliefs  of  their  children,"  but  like  their  Des  Moines 
counterparts,  envisioned  a need  for  exposure  to  a formal  program  of 
religious  instruction  as  well  (85  percent  of  Catholic  respondents) 

(Fall  River,  6).^  What  form  should  such  a program  take,  however? 

Again,  respondents  were  asked  to  list  the  2 or  3 programs  or  services 
deserving  of  the  most  official  support  (Catholics  only  completed  this 
portion  of  the  study) . The  following  list  of  priorities  (with  the  percentage 
of  respondents  mentioning  each  included  in  parenthesis)  was  obtained 
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(Fall  River,  7): 

(1)  Special  education  programs  for  the 
blind,  deaf,  retarded,  etc.  (55); 

(2)  religious  education  programs  for 
young  children  (CCD)  (46); 

(3)  Catholic  elementary  schools  (34), 
and  schools  and  religious  education 
programs  in  ghetto  neighborhoods 
(34); 

(4)  religious  education  programs  for 
teanage  children  (CCD)  (32); 

(5)  Catholic  high  schools  (19). 

Congruent  with  respondents  in  Marquette  and  Great  Falls,  those  in 
Fall  River  valued  their  Catholic  elementary  schools  more  highly  than 
their  high  schools.  At  each  of  these  two  levels  , however,  the  CCD 
concept  received  more  support  than  did  the  conventional  Catholic  school 
format.  Apparently,  the  same  readiness  to  innovate  characteristic  of 
Great  Falls  Catholics  is  present  in  abundance  in  the  Diocese  of  Fall 
River.  A certain  social  awareness  or  charitable  concern  for  one  s fel- 
low man  was  also  evident  in  the  sam.ple’s  selection  of  special  education 
programs  for  the  handicapped  as  the  apostolic  activity  worthy  of  the 
most  support.  In  similar  fashion,  schools  and  religious  education 
programs  for  those  in  the  ghetto  were  mentioned  as  frequently  as  the 
time-honored  parochial  elementary  school.  This  humanitarian  pre- 
occupation, so  consistent  with  the  mandates  of  Vatican  II,  may  be 
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indicative  of  a de-emphasls  of  formal,  ritualized  religion,  and  a re- 
emphasls  of  the  informal,  interpersonal  expression  of  one's  faith. 
Within  this  context,  lay  preference  for  CCD  programs  as  opposed  to 
parochial  schools  Is  more  easily  understood.  Again,  the  skepticism 
and  Innovative  inclinations  observed  In  Great  Falls  were  also  readily 
apparent  in  Fall  River. 

Donovan  and  Madaus , In  their  study  of  attitudes  toward 
Catholic  education  In  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston,  also  asked  re- 
spondents® to  list  the  two  or  three  apostolic  activities  or  services 
which  they  deemed  most  worthy  of  official  support.  The  following 
represents  the  list  of  priorities  obtained  via  analysis  of  Catholic 

responses  only  (again,  the  percentage  of  respondents  mentioning  each 

9 

is  include(d  in  parenthesis)  (Boston,  87): 

(1)  Orphanages  (46) 

(2)  Helping  the  jobless  and  the  poor  (36) , 

and  youth  organizations  (36) 

(3)  Religious  education  programs  (CCD)  (33) 

(4)  Catholic  elementary  schools  (26) 

(5)  Hospitals  (23),  and  family  and  marriage 

(6)  Foreign  missions  (17) 

(7)  Catholic  colleges  and  universities  (9) 

(8)  Nursing  homes  aihd  other  care  programs  (11) 

(9)  Catholic  high  ^^ools  (8) 


( 
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The  Boston  data  resemble  the  priorities  established  in 
Great  Falls  and  Fall  River  to  a great  extent.  Again,  a higher  price 
tag  was  placed  upon  Catholic  grade  schools  than  upon  Catholic  high 
schools  (consistent  with  Marquette  findings  also) . Religious  education 
(CCD)  programs  were  mentioned  more  frequently,  however,  than  either 
of  these  more  conventional  alternatives.  An  overarching  humanitarianism 
is  also  implicit  in  the  Boston  data  (as  indicated  by  the  frequency  with 
which  orphanages,  help  for  the  jobless  and  the  poor,  hospitals,  and 
other  social  service  activities  were  mentioned) . Much  like  the  findings 
obtained  in  Great  Falls  and  Fall  River,  then,  thos e obtained  in  Boston 
revealed  a greater  perceived  need  for  Catholic  elementary  schools  than 
for  Catholic  high  schools , a readiness  to  veer  away  from  the  conventional 
Catholic  school  altogether  and  utilize  other  alternatives  (i.e. , CCD 
and  adult  religious  education  programs),  and  an  over-riding  social 
awareness  and  implicit  emphasis  upon  informal  religion  which  partially 
explains  the  respondents'  willingness  to  deviate  from  more  formal 
instructional  formats . 

On  the  basis  of  studies  reviewed  thus  far,  a number  of  summary 
observations  can  be  made.  Apparently  American  Catholics  recognize  the 
role  of  the  parent  as  a religious  educator,  but  feel  that  some  exposure 
to  formal  religious  instruction  is  also  necessary  (Des  Moines,  Fall 
River) . The  specific  context  in  which  such  instruction  is  to  be  dispensed. 
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however,  is  a point  of  debate.  Generally  speaking,  when  respondents 
are  administered  a relatively  simple  questionnaire  in  which  they  are 
asked  to  indicate  their  acceptance  of,  or  satisfaction  with.  Catholic 
schools , their  replies  are  overwhelming  in  favor  of  such  schools 
(Lincoln,  Pittsburgh,  Des  Moines,  Dubuque,  Marquette,  Corpus 

Chrlstl,  Belleville,  Rhode  Island,  and  Indianapolis).  In  other  words 

when  respondents  are  not  asked  to  weigh  the  relative  merits  of  the 
catholic  school  against  those  of  other  educational  alternatives  or 
to  rate  the  importance  of  such  schools  as  opposed  to  other  apostolic 
programs  and  services,  but  are  merely  requested  to  comment  upon 
Catholic  education  per  se,  their  responses  tend  to  be  highly  favorable. 
Studies  in  which  respondents  have  had  to  consider  a variety  of  church 
supported  programs  and  then  list  the  two  or  three  worthy  of  the  most 
backing  have,  however,  yielded  quite  different  results  (Great  Falls, 
Fall  River,  and  Boston) . In  short,  when  subjects  are  forced  to  consider 
a situation  in  which  X amount  of  official  support  is  avallable,and  are  to 
determine  which  two  or  three  of  a host  of  programs  are  to  receive  the 
lion's  share  of  that  support,  they  become  much  more  discriminatory. 
Conventional  Catholic  schools  relinquish  much  of  their  prominence 
(secondary  schools  more  so  than  elementary  schools):  and  other 
programs  and  services , particularly  those  of  a social  service  or 
welfare  nature,  assume  greater  Importance . Religious  education 
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(CCD)  programs  begin  to  loom  as  viable  alternatives  to  conventional 
Catholic  schools.  In  summary.  American  Catholics  exhibit  a reasonably 
strong  demand  for  Catholic  education,  particularly  at  the  elementary 
level.  They  also  display  a readiness  to  Innovate  and  utilize  Instruc- 
tional formats  other  than  traditional  parochial  schools  (e.g..  CCD  pro- 
grams). This  innovative  flexibility  appears  to  correspond  wlthan  ex- 
plicit concern  for  the  social  inequities  highlighted  by  Vatican  II.  and 
an  Implicit  emphasis  upon  the  Informal  and  Interpersonal  aspects  of  the 

faith. 

. Given  the  fact  that  there  does  exist  among  American  Catholics 
a varying  demand  for  Catholic  education,  one  might  inquire  as  to  the 
source  of  this  demand.  Why,  in  fact,  do  supporters  of  Catholic  education 
wish  to  maintain  their  separate  school  system?  Wherein  does  their 
appeal  lie?  Although  these  questions  will  be  dealt  with  In  greater  de- 
tail in  section  B,  a preliminary  investigation  should  serve  to  augment 
our  efforts  to  acquire  some  Initial  insights  Into  the  educational  tastes 

and  pr6f6r6nc6S  of  Airiorlcan  Catholics# 

A number  of  studies  presented  respondents  with  the  following 
statement;  "However  hard  it  is  to  define,  Catholic  schools  have  a 
unique  and  desirable  quality  that  Is  not  found  In  public  schools." 

The  Belleville,  Illinois,  survey  found  74. percent  of  respondents 
to  be  in  agreement  or  strong  agreement,  while  10  percent  replied 
negatively.  Sixteen  percent  were  undecided  (Belleville,  10). 
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Briokell  encountered  80  percent  agreement  In  Rhode  Island  (Rhode 
Island,  102),  while  Elford's  Indianapolis,  Evansville,  and  Louisville 
respondents  registered  84  percent  in  the  affirmative  (Indianapolis,  35) . 
'a  breakdown  by  diocese  yielded  the  following; 


Indianapolis  84  percent 
Evansville  80  percent 
Louisville  86  percent 


Research  in  Dubugue  revealed  78.1  percent  in  agreement  or  strong  agree- 
ment, 9.3  percent  in  disagreement  or  strong  disagreement,  and  12.9 
percent  undecided  or  withholding  comment  (Dubuque,  Table  12).  Ap- 
parently, supporters  of  Catholic  education  perceive  something  dis- 


tinctive in  it,  something  worth  preserving. 

A pair  of  studies  conducted  by  the  University  of  Notre  Dame's 

Office  for  Educational  Research  represent  attempts  to  elicit  the  same 

type  of  information  (l.e. , the  degree  to  which  Catholics  recognize  a 

certain  distinctiveness  in  their  schools).  A different  item  was  P 


however.  Respondents  were  asked  to  reply  to  the  following:  "The  differ- 
ences between  Catholic  and  public  schools  are  no  longer  great  enough 
to  justify  two  separate  school  systems."  In  this  case,  a negative  re- 
sponse was-tantamount  to  acceptance  or  support  of  Catholic  schools  based 
upon  their  perceived  dlsUnctlveness . Hillsborough  County,  Florida, re- 
spondents were  79  percent  in  disagreement  or  strong  disagreement  and 
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15  percent  in  agreement  or  strong  agreement  (Hillsborough  County,  85).  f 

St.  Louis,  Missouri, respondents  followed  suit,  although  not  quite  as 
emphatically.  Only  57  percent  expressed  disagreement  or  strong  dis- 
agreement, while  31  percent  answered  affirmatively  (St.  Louis,  25) . | 

Nevertheless,  the  perceived  distinctiveness  observable  in  Belleville, 

Rhode  Island,  Indianapolis,  and  Dubuque  is  also  characteristic  of 

Hillsborough  County  and  St.  Louis.  Again,  it  becomes  apparent  that  | 

V 

what  demand  there  is  for  Catholic  schools  in  lay  circles  is  grounded,  | 

at  least  partially,  in  their  perceived  distinctiveness  or  uniqueness  . 

Other  variables  must  be  involved,  however.  What  additional 
factors  contribute  to  the  demand  for  Catholic  schools?  Suspecting  | 

that  "perceived  quality"  might,  in  some  way,  be  a dimension  of  demand, 

Notre  Dame  researchers  included  the  following  item  in  three  separate 
diocesan  studies:  "On  the  whole.  Catholic  schools  are  better  than  non- 
Catholic  schools  in  my  area  of  the  city . " The  Hillsborough  County  re- 
sponse consisted  of  71  percent  in  agreement  or  strong  agreement  and 
15  percent  in  disagreement  or  strong  disagreement  (Hillsborough  County, 

84).  St.  Louis  Catholics  were  considerably  less  enthusiastic.  Only 
43  percent  of  the  St.  Louis  sample  responded  in  the  affirmative,  while 
a nearly  equal  proportion,  37  percent,  responded  negatively  (St.  Louis, 

22) . A survey  conducted  in  Montgomery,  Alabama  yielded  49  percent  in 

i 

the  “agree"  or  "strongly  agree"  categories  and  25  percent  in  disagreement  | 
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or  strong  disagreement  (Montgomery,  125).  Evidently,  supporters  of 
Catholic  education  feel  that  their  schools  are  not  only  different,  but- 
also  superior  (the  St.  Louis  data  notwithstanding).  Thus,  perceived 
distinctiveness  and  perceived  superior  quality  appear  to  be  key  factors 
generative  of  a demand  for  Catholic  education.  Again,  each  will  be 

examined  in-depth  in  section  B. 

At  the  outset  of  this  section  (A)  two  basic  questions  were 
posed.  First,  is  there  a demand  for  Catholic  education  in  this  country 
(volume)  ? Second,  if  such  a demand  exists,  where  does  it  lie  (distri- 
bution) ? Some  preliminary  speculation  regarding  volume  now  becomes 

possible: 

(1)  While  Catholic  laymen  recognize  the  role  of  the  parent 
as  a religious  educator  (Des  Moines,  Fall  River,  and 
Indianapolis) , they  also  explicate  the  need  for  exposure 
of  the  child  to  some  formal  religious  instructional  format 
(Des  Moines,  Fall  River). 

(2)  The  specific  context  within  which  such  instruction 
is  to  be  offered,  however,  is  a source  of  debate. 

^3)  Generally,  the  conventional  Catholic  school  receives  a 
great  deal  of  support.  This  support  ranges  from  an  over- 
whelming endorsement  (Lincoln,  Pittsburgh,  Des  Moines, 
Dubuque,  Marquette,  Corpus  Chrlsti,  Belleville,  Rhode 
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Island,  and  Indianapolis)  to  a somewhat  guarded  approval 
(Boise) . The  Catholic  elementary  school  is  the  recipient 
of  more  widespread  acceptance  than  is  the  Catholic 
secondary  school  (Marquette,  Great  Falls,  Fall  River,  and 
Boston) . There  is  , then , a demand  for  Catholic  education . 

(4)  This  demand  is  based,  at  least  in  part,  upon  the  perceived 
distinctiveness  (Belleville,  Rhode  Island,  Indianapolis, 
Dubuque,  Hillsborough  County,  and  St.  Louis)  and  perceived 
superior  quality  (Hillsborough  County , St.  Louis,  Montgomery) 
of  Catholic  schools  . In  other  words  , those  who  voice  their 
support  of  such  schools  apparently  feel  that  they  are  not  only 
different  from,  but  also  better  than,  available  alternatives. 

(5)  Catholic  laymen  also  exhibit  a readiness  to  innovate  and 
utilize  religious  education  programs  other  than  those 
embodied  in  traditional  parochial  schools  (e.g.,  public 
schools  supplemented  by  CCD  and/or  parental  guidance) 

(Great  Falls,  Fall  River,  and  Boston).  This  openness  to 
other  than  time-honored  regimens  is  accompanied  by  an 
ameliorative  concern  with  various  social  ills  and  the  ap- 
parent adoption  of  a less  ritualistic,  more  action-oriented 
brand  of  Catholicism  (Great  Falls,  Fall  River,  and  Boston). 
These  innovative  tastes  and  preferences  are  revealed  in 
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the  course  of  In-depth  questioning  (whereas  less  Intensive 
probing  elicits  more  conventional  responses  of  an  almost 
spontaneous , pre-determlned  nature) . 

Demand  for  Catholic  education,  then,  appears  to  be  a much  more  complex 

phenomenon  than  might  be  expected. 

Indicative  of  this  complexity  Is  the  simultaneous  presence, 
among  American  Catholics  , of  both  a vigorous  demand  for  parochial 
schools  and  an  eagerness  to  utilize  less  conventional  alternatives . 

How  can  this  Incompatibility  be  reconciled?  As  aforementioned,  the 
variation  In  attitudes  toward  Catholic  education  Is,  In  large  part,  a 
function  of  the  dissimilarity  of  Instruments  used  In  measuring  those 
attitudes . It  Is  unlikely,  however,  that  the  total  variance  Is  attribut- 
able to  this  dissimilarity.  Perhaps  there  are  some  genuine  attuudinal 
differences  among  sub-samples.  Perhaps  attitudes  toward  parochial 
schools  do  vary  systematically  along  socio-economic  lines . In  other 
words , an  adequate  understanding  of  the  volume  of  demand  for 
Catholic  education  requires  a consideration  of  its  distrubution . Thus 

we  turn  to  the  second  basic  question  cited  above. 

Distribution . How  does  one  go  about  analyzing  the  distribution 

of  demand  for  Catholic  education  ? A logical  starting  point  would  be  the 
selection  of  a number  of  key  social  correlates  (e.g. , area  of  residence) 
and  the  subsequent  analysis  of  the  responses  of  sub-samples  defined 
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according  to  those  correlates  (e.g.,  the  responses  of  urban  Catholics, 
of  suburban  Catholics,  etc.).  The  secondary  analyst,  however,  is 
denied  many  of  the  luxuries  accorded  the  primary  researcher.  His  work 
is  delimited  by  efforts  which  have  preceded  his  own.  In  short,  unless 
such  correlates  have  already  been  selected  and  incorporated  into  previous 
studies,  a treatment  of  the  distribution  of  demand  for  Catholic  education 
within  the  bounds  of  a secondary  analysis  (such  as  this)  becomes  im- 
possible. Fortunately,  a number  of  prior  researchers  have  seen  fit  to 
perform  these  functions . 

Several  studies  feature  cin  analysis  of  replies  by  the  respondents' 
areas  of  residence.  Elford,  for  instance,  presented  his  three-city  sample 
with  the  following  statement:  "Every  CathoUc  child  should  spend  some 
time  in  a Catholic  school."  As  noted  above,  an  overall  85  percent  in 
agreement,  as  well  as  affirmative  response  rates  of  83,  86,  and  85 
percents  respectively  from  the  diocese  of  Indianapolis,  Evansville, 
and  Louisvillev  indicated  a considerable  demand  for  conventional  Catholic 
education  (Indianapolis , 35) . A breakdown  of  affirmative  responses  by 
dioceses  and  types  of  locales  within  dioceses  yielded  the  following 

(Indianapolis,  35): 

Indianapolis 


See  city 

One  parish  town 

Rural  (no  school) 


84  percent 
84  percent 
72  percent 


Multi-parish  town  85  percent 

42 
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Evansville 


See  city 

One  parish  town 
Rural  (no  school) 
Multi-parish  town 


87  percent 

88  percent 
67  percent 
87  percent 


Louisville 


See  city 
One  parish  town 
Rural  (no  school) 
Multi-parish  town 


87  percent 

84  percent 
73  percent 

85  percent 


With  the  exception  of  those  in  rural  areas , Elford  s respondents  ex 
hibited  a very  strong  endorsement  of  Catholic  schools.  Percentages  for 
various  types  of  areas  closely  resembled  total  and  diocesan  percentages. 
Apparently  the  demand  for  parochial  schools , at  least  in  that  region 
surveyed  by  Elford,  is  equally  as  intense  in  urban,  semi-urban,  and 
semi-rural  locales.  The  rural  demand,  while  not  weak  in  any  sense, 
was  considerably  less  than  that  displayed  in  more  populous  areas. 

This  particular  statistic  may  well  be  a function  of  the  inaccessibility 
of  Catholic  schools  in  rural  areas  rather  than  a valid  indicator  of  non- 
acceptance  (and  will  be  discussed  further  in  Section  C when  "use 
of  Catholic  schools"  is  considered  as  a social  correlate).  At  this 
point,  then,  there  appears  to  be  no  significant  relationship  between 
demand  for  Catholic  education  and  area  of  residence . 

Elford  also  attempted  to  tap  his  respondents'  perceptions  of 
the  Catholic  school  as  a unique  educational  vehicle  via  exposing  them 
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to  the  following  assertion:  "However  hard  It  Is  to  define,  Catholic 
schools  have  a unique  and  desirable  quality  that  Is  not  found  In  public 
schools."  Again,  as  noted  earlier,  respondents  displayed  extraordi- 
narily high  rates  of  agreement  (a  total  mean  of  84  percent,  and  diocesan 
means  of  84,  80,  and  86  percents  respectively  for  Indianapolis,  Evansville, 
and  Louisville)  (Indianapolis,  35).  A breakdown  by  diocese  and  area  of 
residence  yielded  the  following  (Indianapolis,  35): 


Indianapolis 
See  city 

One  parish  town 
Rural  (no  school) 
Multi-parish  town 

Evansville 

See  city 

One  parish  town 
Rural  (no  school) 
Multi-parish  town 

Louisville 

See  city 
One  parish  town 
Rural  (no  school) 
Multi-parish  town 


85  percent 
85  percent 
76  percent 
85  percent 


81  percent 
80  percent 
72  percent 
79  percent 


87  percent 
82  percent 
74  percent 
82  percent 


ERIC 


The  distribution  of  responses  to  this  Item  is  nearly  identical  to  the 
previous  distribution.  Once  more  a strong  demand  characterized  all 
categories,  rural  respondents  being  somewhat  less  assertive  In  their 
affirmation.  The  Elford  data,  then,  continue  to  Indicate  no  significant 
relationship  between  demand  for  Catholic  education  and  area  of  residence. 
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Responses  to  two  demand  Items — one  a general  statement  concerning 
demand  per  se,  the  other  a more  specific  Item  designed  to  measure 
demand  based  upon  perceived  distinctiveness— serve  as  the  basis  for 
this  conclusion. 

Notre  Dame  research  In  St.  Louis  qualifies  the  Indianapolis 
findings  to  some  extent.  Respondents  were  presented  with  the  following 
statement:  "The  differences  between  Catholic  and  public  schools  are 
no  longer  great  enough  to  Justify  two  separate  school  systems."  A 
sparse  57  percent  In  disagreement  Indicated  only  a mild  demand  (based 
upon  perceived  distinctiveness)  for  Catholic  schools  In  the  Archdiocese 

of  St.  Louis  (St.  Louis,  25).  Internal  analysis  yielded  the  following 

♦ 

percentaglzed  breakdown  by  area  of  residence. 

Disagree  or  Agree  or 

Strongly  Disagree  Strongly  Agree 


Urban 

62 

25 

Suburban 

55 

35 

Rural 

56 

29 

ApparenUy,  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  evident  In  the  overall  response  rate 
Is  characteristic  of  each  residence  category  as  well.  The  volume  of 
demand  differs  from  that  revealed  In  the  IncJlanapoUs  research  (Indi- 
anapolis, Evans viUe,  and  Louisville  respondents  were  highly  sup- 
portive of  parochial  schools;  St.  Louis  Catholics  were  much  more  sub- 

(} 

dued  In  their  expression  of  demand),  fbut  the  distribution  configurations 
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ar6  vary  similar.  In  short,  the  St.  Louis  data,  much  like  that  collected  | 

by  Elford,  indicate  no  significant  relationship  between  demand  based 
upon  perceived  distinctiveness  and  area  of  residence. 

Notre  Dame  efforts  to  assess  demand  based  upon  perceived 
comparative  quality  revealed  quite  a different  response  pattern.  Re- 
spondents in  St.  Louis  were  confornted  with  the  following  statement: 

"On  the  whole.  Catholic  schools  are  better  than  non-Catholic  schools 

in  my  area  of  the  city. " An  overall  affirmative  response  rate  of  43 

percent,  and  a corresponding  negative  rate  of  37  percent  (with  20 

percent  undecided) , indicate  a very  limited  demand  for  Catholic  schools 

based  upon  their  perceived  superior  quality.  Indeed,  these  figures  are 

less  encouraging  than  those  indicative  of  demand  based  upon  perceived  i 

i 

4 

distinctiveness.  A breakdown  by  area  of  residence,  however,  yielded  the  | 

I 

following:  j 

Disagree  or  Agree  or  i 

Strongly  Disagree  Strongly  Agree 


Urban 

63 

19 

Suburban 

37 

31 

Rural 

49 

28 

Evidently,  marginal  totals  (volume)  have  masked  certain  significant 
response  patterns  (distribution)  uncoverable  only  via  internal  analysis. 
It  is  obvious , for  example , that  while  suburban  Catholics  registered  a 
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waning  "quality"  demand  for  parochial  schools , and  rural  parishioners 
occupied  a sort  of  middle  ground . urban  res, indents  expressed  a relatively 
strong  demand  for  CathoUc  educaUcn.  These  distinct,  residence-specific 
demand  quotients  had.  In  fact,  canceled  out  one  another  In  the  overall 
response  rates . Insofar  as  perceived  superior  quality  Is  concerned,  then, 
St.  Louis  data  Indicate  that  the  demand  for  parochial  schools  decreases 
as  one  moves  from  city  to  suburb,  and  Increases  slightly  as  one  takes 
in  rural  areas . Demand,  at  least  on  a quality  basis . does  appear  to 
vary  with  ar©Q  of  rBsldanc©. 

A summary  statement  based  upon  such  scanty  evidence  becomes 
a risky  undertaking . Let  It  suffice  to  say  that  the  relationship  between 
demand  for  CathoUc  education  and  area  of  residence  Is  at  best  a vague 
parameter  begging  for  additional  investigation.  It  appears,  however, 
that  respondents,  when  asked  for  Impressionistic  evaluations  of  Catholic 
schools  (e  .g .,  whether  of  not  every  child  should  attend  one) , tend  to 
render  very  favorable  ones  regardless  of  where  they  live  (Indianapolis) . 
Likewise,  the  recognition  of  some  distinctive  or  unique  offering  of  the 
parochial  school  seems  to  cut  across  residential  boundaries  (Indianapolis, 
St.  Louis) . Some  variation  does  exist,  however,  with  respect  to  as- 
sessmenu  of  the  quaUty  of  these  InltiaUy  Impressive,  unique  educational 
units  (St.  Louis).  In  other  words,  to  be  attractive  at  first  glance  and 
essentially  different  Is  not  necessarily  equivalent  to  being  good. 
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Generally,  urban  CathoUcs  evaluate  their  schools  more  favorably  than 
do  CathoUcs  in  suburban  areas.  Rural  respondents  fall  somewhere  In 
between.  The  geographic  varlaUon  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  presence 
of  modem  public  school  plants  In  more  exclusive  (suburban)  neighborhoods , 
and  the  glaring  Inferiority  of  public  schools  in  less  attractive  (urban) 
zones . The  former  tend  to  be  superior  to  adjacent  parochial  schools , 
whUe  the  undesirability  of  the  latter  may  serve  to  reinforce  the  drawing 
power  of  Catholic  schools  in  the  Inner  city.  Indeed,  the  very  phrasing 
of  the  St.  Louis  ”quallty"  item  (In  which  respondents  were  asked  to  make 
a qualitative  comparison  of  public  and  parochial  schools)  lends  support 
to  this  contention.  Perhaps  the  Introduction  of  additional  correlates 

will  help  to  clarify  the  vagueiies  above . 

In  a number  of  studies  "Income”  has  been  controlled  for  In  the 

analysis  of  data.  Dubuciue  respondenU,  for  example,  were  presented 
with  this  general  statement:  "The  need  for  Christian  education  Is  as 
great  today  as  It  was  In  the  past."  An  overall  affirmative  response  rate  of 
92.8  percent.  Indicated  a very  emphatic  demand  for  Catholic  schools 
(Dubuque,  Table  34).  A percentaglsed  breakdovm  by  Income  levels  yielded 

the  following  (Dubuque,  Table  34): 


Agree  or 
Strongly  Agree 


Disagree  or 
Strongly  Disagree 


Less  than  $3,000 
$3,000  - $5,999 
$6,000  - $8,999 
$9,000  - $14,999 


$15,000  - $24,999 
$25,000  or  oyer 


89.7 
92.1 
94.4 

92.8 
93.7  . 
91.4:  i 


3.2 

4.4 
2.9 
4.0 
2.9 

5.4 
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Apparently,  the  emphaUc  demand  denoted  In  the  overall  response 
rate  Is  characteristic  of  Individual  Income  levels  as  well.  No  sig- 
nificant variations  In  demand,  by  Income,  were  evident  as  Dubuque 
Catholics  reacted  to  the  above  Item. 

The  Dubuque  sample  was  also  asked  to  respond  to  the  following 
statement:  "However  hard  It  Is  to  define,  CathoUc  schools  have  a 
unique  and  desirable  quality  that  Is  not  found  In  public  schools . " This 
Item  is  Identical  to  that  employed  by  Elford  In  IndlanapoUs , “ and  was 
obviously  Intended  to  assess  the  demand  for  parochial  schools  grounded 
in  their  perceived  dlstlncUveness.  In  this  case,  78.1  percent  of  the 
sample  responded  In  the  afflrmaUve  while  9.3  percent  expressed  nega- 
tive sentiments  (Dubuque,  Table  12).  Again,  the  demand  for  Catholic 
education— this  time  based  upon  Its  aUegedly  unique  offerings— was 
considerable.  A breakdown  bj-  Income  level  revealed  the  following 
percentages  (Dubuque,  Table  12): 

Agree  or  Disagree  or 

Strongly  Agree  Strongly  Dl.qagt^o 

Less  than  $3,000  79.0  7, 

$3,000  - $5, 99S  76.4  10  I 

$6,000  - $3,999  76.0  oi 

$9,000  - $14,999  77.3  ,n7 

$15,000  -$24,999  75.1  ,,I 

$25,000  orover  75.4 


Again,  no  significant  differences  In  demand  for  Catholic  education  were 
revealed  when  Income  was  held  constant.  The  recognlUon  of  dlstlncUveness 
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(of  parochial  schools)  characteristic  of  the  total  sample  was  observed  in 
all  income  groups  as  well.  The  volume  of  agreement  with  this  item  was 
somewhat  less  than  that  registered  for  the  previous  statement,  but  the 
relative  dlstrlbuUon  of  responses  was  nearly  identical.  On  the  basis  of 
Dubuque  findings,  then,  one  must  conclude  that  no  significant  relation- 
ship exists  between  demand  for  Catholic  schools  and  income  when  the 
former  is  defined  in  general  or  "perceived  distinctiveness"  terms. 

Notre  Dame  research  in  St.  Louis  and  milsborough  County  lends 
support  to  the  Dubuque  data  on  perceptions  of  distinctiveness  among  var- 
ious income  groups.  Respondents  in  these  two  studies  were  confronted 
with  the  following;  "The  differences  between  Catholic  and  public  schools 
are  no  longer  great  enough  to  Justify  2 separate  school  systems . " As 
noted  earlier , St.  louis  Catholics  registered  a rather  subdued  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  uniqueness  of  parochial  schools.  Only  57  percent  dis- 
agreed or  strongly  disagreed  with  the  statement  while  31  percent  con- 
curred (St.  Louis,  27).  Hillsborough  County  respondents  were  much  more 
assertive  in  their  recognition  of  the  unique  offerings  of  CathoUc  education. 
Seventy-nine  (79)  percent  objected  while  only  15  percent  responded  af- 
firmatively. Percentagized  breakdowns  of  these  overall  response  rates 
by  income  level  revealed  the  following.  In  St.  I/>uls  (St;  Louis,  27): 
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Less  than  $3,000 
$3,000  - $4,999 
$5,000  - $6,999 
$7,000  - $8,999 
$9,000  - $11,999 
$12,000  - $14,999 
$15,000  - $24,999 
$25,000  or  over 


Disagree  or 
Strongly  Disagree 

58 
63 
60 
57 

59 

60 
54 
57 


Agree  or 
Strongly  Agree 

23 

23 

29 

31 

32 

30 
38 
37 


In  Hillsborough  County  (Hillsborough  County , 85) : 

Disagree  or  Agree  or 

strongly  Disagree  Strongly  Agree 


Less  than  $3,000 
$3,000  - $4,999 
$5,000  - $6,999 
$7,000  - $8,999 
$9,000  - $11,999 
$12,000  - $14,999 
$15,000  - $24,999 
$25,000  or  over 


69 

85 

77 

78 
81 
77 
91 
91 


24 

8 

12 

15 
14 
18 

16 
9 


In  each  study,  the  recognition  of  CathoUc  school  distinctiveness  evident 
in  total  response  rates  proved  to  be  pervasive.  In  St.  Louis  and  HlUs- 
borough  County,  then,  just  as  in  Dubuque,  no  significant  relationship 
between  demand  based  upon  perceived  distinctiveness  and  income  level 


was  apparent.  All  groups,  no  matter  how  affluent,  tended  to  recognize 
something  unique  being  dispensed  within  the  confines  of  parochial  schools. 


Efforts  to  assess  differentials  in  "quaUty" -based  demand  among 
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various  income  groups , however,  resulted  In  findings  similar  to  those  ob- 
tained when  area  of  residence  was  the  correlate  under  study.  Significant 
variations  were  found  to  exist.  St.  Louis,  Hillsborough  County,  and 
Montgomery  respondents,  for  instance,  were  presented  with  this  state- 
ment: '*On  the  whole , Catholic  schools  are  better  than  non-Cathollc 
schools  in  my  area  of  the  city."  Affirmative  response  rates  for  the  3 sam- 
ples were  43,  71,  and  49  percents  respectively  (St.  Louis,  24;  Hills- 
borough County,  84;  and  Montgomery,  125).  Thus,  both  St.  Louis  and 
Montgomery  Catholics  displayed  a mild  overall  demand  based  upon  per- 
ceived superior  qualiti'  (in  each  case  the  proportion  of  responses  in  agree- 
ment, while  not  overwhelming,  did  out-weigh  the  percentage  of  negative 
responses) , while  those  in  Hillsborough  County  were  much  more  emphatic 
in  their  affirmation  of  the  above  item.  Percentagized  breakdowns  of  the 
above,  however,  by  income  level  revealed  the  following.  In  St.  Louis 


(St.  Louis,  24): 


Agree  or 
Strongly  Agree 


Disagree  or 
Strongly  Disagree 


Less  than  $3,000 

50 

17 

$3,000  - $4,999 

60 

24 

$5,000  - $6,999 

47 

31 

$7,000  - $8,999 

44 

38 

$9,000  - $11,999 

41 

40 

$12,000  - $14,999 

46 

38 

$15,000  - $24,999 

35 

35 

$25,000  or  over 

32 

55 

52 
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In  Hillsborough  County  (Hillsborough  County,  84): 

AgrGG  or  Dis 3 grG©  or 

Strongly  Agree  Strongly  Disagree 


i 


Less  than  $3,000 
$3,000  - $4,999 
$5,000  - $6,999 
$7,000  - $8,999 
$9,000  - $11,999 
$12;000  - $14,999 
$15,000  - $24,999 
$25 , 000  or  over 


In  Montgomery  (Montgomery, 


73 

9 

71 

11 

67 

10 

72 

14 

70 

17 

75 

17 

73 

16 

69 

14 

125): 


Agrae  or  Disagree  or 

Strongly  Agree  Strongly  Disagree 


Less  than  $3,000 

70 

11 

$3,000  - $4,999 

62 

13 

$5,000  - $6,999 

64 

17 

$7,000  - $8,999 

55 

25 

$9,000  - $11,999 

42 

29 

$12,000  -$14,999 

42 

31 

$15,000  - $24,999 

42 

28 

$25 , 000  or  over 

8 

50 

Only  in  Hillsborough  County,  where  all  respondents  seem  to  perceive 

Catholic  schools  as  superior  to  their  counterparts  in  the  public  sector, 

12 

are  no  significant  variations  discernible.  In  both  St.  louls  and 
Montgomery  demand  for  Catholic  schools  based  upon  their  perceived 
superior  quality  tends  to  vary  inversely  with  income  level.  That  is,  as  . 
one  moves  up  the  socio-economic  ladder  affirmative  responses  become 

^ ~ 

less  frequent  while  negative  responses  increase.  Again,  the  comparative 

53 
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quality  of  adjacent  public  schools  is  a critical  factor.  These  differentials 
greatly  resemble  those  obtained  earlier  when  area  of  residence  was  held 
constant  In  fact,  insofar  as  income  and  area  of  residence  tend  to  vary 
together  (median  income  tends  to  vary  directly  with  distance  from  the 
central  city,  niral  areas  excluded  ),  one  might  hypothesize  that  suburban 
(urban)  and  middle  to  high  (low)  income  respondents  ore  one  and  the  same. 
Thus , "demand  by  income"  findings  serve  to  substantiate  the  "demand  by 
residence"  data  presented  earlier. 

In  conclusion,  when  respondents  are  asked  for  a spontaneous, 
impressionistic  appraisal  of  Catholic  schools  they  tend  to  render  a favor- 
able one,  regardless  of  where  they  live  or  how  much  money  they  earn 
(Indianapolis,  Dubuque) . Perceptions  of  the  parochial  school  -s  a dis- 
tinctive or  different  type  of  educational  facility  are  equally  as  pervasive. 
Respondents  from  all  residential  areas  and  all  Income  brackets  seem  to 
recognize  some  unique  offering  of  these  schools  Indianapolis,  Dubuque, 
St.  Louis,  Hillsborough  County).  When  pressed  to  make  a qualitative 
comparison  between  public  and  parochial  schools,  however,  respondents 
differ  significantly  in  their  assessments.  Wealthier  Catholics  residing 
in  outlying  suburbs  evaluate  parochial  schools  much  less  favorably  than 
do  their  less  affluent,  urban  cohorts . -(St.  lotds , Montgomery) . One 
possible  explanation  for  this  variation  is  the  presence  of  modem,  well 
staffed  public  schools  in  suburban  areas  (thus  detracting  from  the  drawing 
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power  of  nearby  Catholic  schools)  and  the  corresponding  absence  of  such 
faciUties  in  the  inner  city  (thus  augmenting  the  attracUveness  of  CathoUc 
schools  there).  The  phrasing  of  the  'quaUty  item  employed  in  St.  Louis, 
Hillsborough  County,  and  Montgomery  (requiring  respondents  to  make  a 
direct  qualitative  comparison  of  public  and  parochial  schools)  lends 
credence  to  this  contention. 

Summary.  A discussion  of  the  volume  and  distribution  of  the 
demand  for  CathoUc  education  in  this  country  indicates  that: 

(1)  American  CathoUcs,  while  recognizing  the  role  of  the  parent 
as  a religious  educator,  do  want  their  children  to  receive  some  formal  re- 
ligious training  as  weU. 

(2)  Lay  opinion  varies  as  to  the  context  within  which  such 
training  should  be  dispensed . 

(3)  While  conventional  parochial  schools  receive  a good  deal  of 
support,  CathoUc  laymen  also  display  a wilUngness  to  uUUze  other  avaU- 
able  alternatives  (e.g.,  pubUc  school  attendance  supplemented  by  CCD 
instruction) . 

(4)  This  openness  to  other-than-tradiUonal  formats  is  especially 
evident  among  high  income,  suburban  CathoUcs  whose  appraisal  of  the 
quaUty  of  parochial  schools  (relative  to  other  options)  is  consistentiy  less 
favorable  than  that  of  their  middle  and  lower  income,  urban  counterparts. 
The  presence  of  modem,  weU  staffed  public  schools  in  suburban  areas 
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appears  to  be  largely  responsible  for  this  differential  assessment. 

(5)  All  Catholics,  regardless  of  area  of  residence  or  income, 
seem  to  recognize  some  unique  offering  of  Catholic  schools. 

In  short,  while  there  does  exist  a blanket  demand  for  Catholic  education 
in  the  United  States  (volume) , internal  variations  in  this  demand  are 
evident  (distribution).  Hopefully,  section  B will  furnish  further  in- 
sights into  these  variations. 
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B.  npmand:  Determinants 

The  foregoing  discussion  indicated  that  while  nearly  all  Catholics 
recognize  some  unique  offering  of  parochial  schools  (demand  based  upon 
perceived  distlnoUveness) , they  differ  In  their  assessments  of  the  excel- 
lence of  those  schools  (demand  based  upon  perceived  comparative  quality.) 
Evidently,  to  be  different  Is  not  necessarily  equivalent  to  being  good.  To 
be  IdenUflable  as  a bona  fide  Catholic  school  Is  not  always  tantamount  to 
qualifying  as  a first-rate  eduoaUonal  plant  per  se.  VarlaUons  In  quality 
assessment  are  parUcularly  evident  when  respondents  are  asked  to  compare 
public  and  parochial  schools  In  their  Immediate  vicinity.  Generally, 
Catholics  in  high  income,  suburban  areas  evaluate  parochial  schools  less 
favorably  than  their  middle  or  low  Income,  urban  counterparts.  One  appar- 
ent reason  for  this  discrepancy  Is  the  presence  of  modem  public  schools 
in  the  urban  fringe  (thus  reducing  the  drawing  power  of  Catholic  schools 
there),  and  the  corresponding  Inadequacy  of  many  Inner  city  public  schools 
(thus  magnifying  the  attractiveness  of  parochial  schcols  In  these  areas.) 

In  other  words,  the  demand  for  CathoUc  schools  Is  frequently  a function  of 

the  state  of  adjacent  public  schools . 

This  section  consists  of  an  elaboration  of  the  above,  a discussion 

of  the  determinants  of  the  response  patterns  portrayed  in  secUon  A.  An 
attempt  will  be  made  to  answer  two  overarching  questions; 

(1)  What  is  seen  as  \mlque  about  Catholic  schools  ? 

57 


and 


(2)  What  are  the  criteria  upon  which  assessments  of 
educational  excellence  are  based  ? 

The  first  of  these  questions  deals  w,ith  the  perceived  distinctiveness  of 
parochial  schools,  while  the  second  involves  their  perceived  quality. 

In  short,  what  factors  underlie  the  pervasiveness  of  the  former,  and  the 
variation  in  the  latter  ? 

Distinctivene s s . A thorough  understanding  of  the  perceived 
distinctiveness  of  Catholic  education  requires  a knowledge  of  those  traits 
which  are  seen  as  contributive  to  that  distinctiveness.  What  educational 
offerings  do  American  Catholics  regard  as  peculiar  to  parochial  schools? 
According  to  respondents,  what  are  the  unique  ingredients  of  such  schools 
A number  of  strategies  have  been  employed  in  attempts  to  supply  answers 
to  these  perplexing  questions.  All  consist,  essentially,  of  the  elicitation 
of  direct  comparisons  of  parochial  and  public  schools  on  selected  items. 

Notre  Dame  researchers,  for  example,  presented  Denver  and 
Savannah  respondents^^  with  a list  of  36  items,  each  of  which  dealt  with 
the  proficiency  of  schools  in  performing  certain  educational  functions 
(e.  g.,  "Catholic/Public  schools  are  more  likely  to  train  children  for 
college.  ")  They  were  then  asked  to  indicate  which  type  of  school — 
Catholic  or  public — was  more  effective  on  each  item,  to  submit  their  judg- 
ments as  to  the  relative  success  enjoyed  by  parochial  and  public  schools 
in  a number  of  areas.  For  analytical  purposes  the  36  items  were  grouped 
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into  6 categories,  each  of  which  represented  a separate  dimension  of 
total  school  programming:  religious,  academic,  social,  personal,  school 
operation,  and  practical . - 

Denver  responses  (in  percentages)  were  distributed  as  follows 
(Denver,  131): 


Category 

School 

Child 

Attends 

Parents  Favor 
Catholic  Public 

School  School 

Neutral 

Religious 

Catholic 

37.3 

0.0 

2.7 

Public 

92.5 

0.6 

6.9 

Academic 

Catholic 

50.6 

26.3 

22.8 

Public 

15.4 

58.6 

25.9 

Social 

Catholic 

86.0 

2.7 

11.4 

Public 

47.5 

20.4 

32.1 

ps^'soMl 

Catholic 

85.7 

1.7 

12.6 

Public 

46.3 

17.9 

' 35.8 

School 

Catholic 

19.5 

53.0 

27.4 

operation 

Public 

3.1 

84.2 

11.7 

Practical 

Catholic 

29.9 

20.3 

49.8 

Public 

9.9 

53.1 

37.0 

Religious  items  refened  to  such  activities  as  teaching  children 
about  God,  training  them  to  practice  their  religion,  providing  students 
with  Catholic  friends  and  a good  example,  and  the  fostering  of  religious 
vocations.  There  were  no  significant  differences  in  the  responses  of 
Catholic  and  public  school  parents  to  these  items.  Both  groups  recognized 
the  superiority  of  parochial  schools  in  this  performance  area.  In  fact, 
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constitutional  limitations  upon  public  school  functioning  in  the  area  of 
religious  instruction  make  such  a comparison  appear  somewhat  ludicrous . 
Nevertheless,  the  overwhelming  endorsement  of  Catholic  schools  as  super- 
ior in  this  particular  specialty  (97.3  percent  of  Catholic  school  parents, 

92.5  percent  of  public  school  parents)  indicates  that  one  distinguishing 
feature  of  these  schools  is  their  ability  to  offer  a morally-based,  value- 
oriented  curriculum. 

Items  classified  as  "academic"  dealt  with  the  quality  of  education 
in  the  basic  verbal  and  quantitative  skill  areas  (e.  g. , reading,  arithmetic), 
as  well  as  in  the  humanities,  the  sciences,  and  the  arts.  Parents  of  Cath- 
olic school  students  tended  to  rate  the  academic  offerings  of  Catholic 
schools  as  superior,  while  public  school  parents  lent  their  support  to 
schools  in  the  public  sector.  The  latter,  however,  were  slightly  more 
assertive  in  voicing  their  preference.  Only  50.6  percent  of  Catholic  school 
parents  perceived  Catholic  schools  as  academically  superior,  while  a 
nearly  equivalent  49. 1 percent  cited  public  school  superiority  or  noted  no 
difference.  Public  school  parents,  on  the  other  hand,  were  58.6  percent 
in  favor  of  public  schools,  and  only  41.3  percent  in  favor  of  Catholic 
schools  or  aware  of  no  difference.  The  high  correlation  between  the  type 
of  school  (Catholic  or  public)  to  which  parents  impute  academic  superiority 
and  the  type  of  school  in  which  their  children  are  enrolled  suggests  that 
assessments  of  academic  offerings  may  be  determined  by  patronization . 
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That  is,  the  imputation  of  academic  superiority  may  be  a consequence  of, 
rather  than  a determinant  of,  parental  decisions  regarding  enrollment 
(i . e.,  parents  tend  to  view  the  schools  which  their  children  attend  as 

I 

"better.")  This  cause  and  effect  relationship  will  be  further  discussed 
in  section  C when  "use"  is  considered  as  a correlate  of  attitudes  toward 

Catholic  schools  Academic  items  , then,do  not  appear  to  be  important 

\ 

as  factors  distinguishing  parochial  from  public  schools  . Although  Denver 
parents  perceive  public  schools  as  slightly  better  academically , other 
traits  appear  to  be  more  prominent  for  purposes  of  differentiation. 

Social  items  were  those  pertaining  to  the  inculcation  of  a basic 
social  consciousness  , the  development  in  the  child  of  an  awareness  of 
his  place  within  the  social  structure  and  his  obligations  to  others  residing 
alongside  him  (e.g. , Catholic/Public  schools  make  children  good  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  teach  children  to  like  other  races  and  nationalities, 
train  children  in  respect  for  persons  and  property.)  Denver  Catholic 
schools  fared  far  better  than  their  public  counterparts  on  this  dimension. 
Eighty-six  (86)  percent  of  Catholic  school  parents  and  47.5  percent  of 
public  school  parents  explicated  the  superiority  of  parochial  schools  in 
transmitting  a sense  of  one's  place  in  the  total  scheme  of  things.  Only 
2.7  percent  of  the  parents  of  Catholic  school  students  and  20.4  percent 
of  their  public  school  cohorts  favored  public  schools  in  this  particular 
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facet  of  formal  education.  The  capability  of  Catholic  education,  then,  to 
equip  those  exposed  to  it  with  a relevant  social  perspective  and  a humani- 
tarian concern  for  others  appears  to  be  yet  another  mark  of  its  distinctive- 

IQ 

ness — at  least  according  to  Denver  respondents. 

Personal  items  referred  to  the  instillment  of  certain  character 
virtues  (e,g.,  self-discipline  and  hard  work,  honesty,  independent 
thinking.)  The  distribution  of  responses  was  nearly  identical  to  that 
obtained  in  the  "social"  category.  An  overwhelming  85.7  percent  of  Cath- 
olic school  parents  and  46.3  percent  of  public  school  parents  felt  parochial 
schools  were  more  adept  at  imparting  such  character  traits,  while  only 
1 . 7 percent  of  the  former  and  17 . 9 percent  of  the  latter  viewed  public 
schools  as  superior  in  this  area  of  functioning.  Thus,  the  cultivation  of 
personal  virtues  appears  to  be  another  frequently  perceived  characteristic 
of  Catholic  schools  in  Denver. 

The  "school  operation"  category  consisted  of  items  relating  to 
adequacy  of  facilities,  size  of  classes,  extensiveness  of  program  offerings, 
quality  of  teachers,  etc.  Public  schools  were  favored  over  Catholic  schools 
on  these  items.  Only  19.5  percent  of  parochial  school  parents  and  3.1 
percent  of  public  school  parents  assessed  Catholic  schools  as  superior 
insofar  as  school  operation  was  concerned,  while  53.0  percent  and  84.2 
percent  of  Catholic  and  public  school  parents  respectively  thought  public 
schools  were  more  satisfactory  in  thii'  area;  One  particularly  revealing 


item  from  the  "school  operation"  category  sought  respondents'  judgments 
as  to  the  relative  quality  and  effectiveness  of  parochial  and  public 
school  teachers.  Sixty  (60)  percent  of  Catholic  school  parents  and  83 
percent  of  public  school  parents  felt  thst  the  teaching  was  superior  in  the 
public  sector.  Apparently,  Denver  laymen  are  impressed  with  the  organi- 
zational make-up  and  operational  efficiency  characteristic  of  their  local 
public  schools. 

Practical  items  pertained  to  matters  of  convenience,  finance, 
and  subsequent  job  opportunities  (e.g.,  Catholic/Public  schools  are  more 
conveniently  located  and  are  more  likely  to  provide  transportation  for  school 
children,  are  not  expensive  for  Catholic  parents,  train  children  for  good 
jobs  when  they  grow  up.)  Among  Catholic  school  parents,  29.9  percent 
favored  parochial  schools  on  practical  items,  while  20.3  percent  favored 
public  schools.  Parents  of  public  school  students  were  9.9  percent  sup- 
portive of  Caliholic  schools  and  53.1  percent  in  favor  of  public  institutions. 
Of  particular  significance  is  the  high  degree  of  neutrality  running  through 
responses  to  items  in  the  "practical"  category.  Only  50.2  percent  of  the 
Catholic  school  parent  sub-sample  registered  a preference  for  either 
Catholic  -^r  public  schools,  while  49.8  percent  declined  to  choose  one 
over  the  other.  Among  public  school  parents,  63,0  percent  expressed  a 
preference,  while  37.0  percent  remained  neutral.  Insofar  as  neutrality 
betrays  indifference  or  absence  of  impact,  it  might  be  concluded  that 
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practicality  is  a distinguishing  feature  of  neither  parochial  nor  public 
schools  in  Denver.  Among  those  who  did  indicate  a preference,  however, 
the  majority  leaned  toward  schools  in  the  public  sector.  A more  accurate 
conclusion  might  be  that  although  practicality  is  not  an  overbearing 
differentiator  (between  Catholic  and  public  schools),  it  is  more  often 
perceived  as  a property  of  public,  rather  than  Catholic,  education. 

Denver  respondents , then,  perceived  Catholic  schools  as 
distinctive  in  the  following  functional  areas: 

(1)  Religious  instruction 

(2)  Development  of  social  awareness  and  a sense  of  responsi- 
bility 

(3)  Nurturance  of  desirable  character  traits 

Moreover,  they  were  able  to  identify  areas  in  which  they  felt  public 
schools  excelled: 

(1)  Academic  offerings 

(2)  Organizational  format  and  operational  efficiency 

(3)  Practicality  and  convenience 

The  perceived  uniqueness  of  Denver's  Catholic  schools  appears  to  lie 
in  their  emphasis  upon  the  personal-moral  development  of  the  child. 
Public  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  feature  a strong  academic -vocational 
underpinning.  Parochial  education  was  perceived  as  pupil-oriented 
(i.e. , immersing  the  student  in  a value-laden  regimen  of  instruction  and 
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engendering  within  him  an  awareness  of  his  responsibilities  toward 
self  and  others.)  Public  education  was  looked  upon  as  program-oriented 
(i.e. , providing  the  tax-paying  public  with  a well-staffed,  efficiently 
administered  program  of  academic  and  extra-curricular  offerings.)  To  be 
sure,  some  overlap  does  exist  (e.g.,  not  all  respondents  judged  the 
personal  character  training  dispensed  in  parochial  schools  as  sounder 
than  that  received  in  the  public  sector;  a considerable  percentage  thought 
Catholic  schools  were  academically  superior.)  The  preceding,  however, 
represent  the  major  strains  in  the  Denver  sample's  perceptions  of  paro- 
chial and  public  schools. 

Of  additional  significance  was  the  difference  in  intensity  be- 
tween response  patterns  favorable  to  parochial  school  efficacy  and  those 
affirming  the  effectiveness  of  public  schools.  The  former  were  charac- 
terized by  considerable  unanimity  (e.g.,  the  overwhelming  recognition  of 
Catholic  school  superiority  in  the  area  of  religious  instruction,  the  strong 
support  for  Catholic  school  ascendancy  in  the  development  of  personal 
and  social  virtues),  whereas  the  latter  featured  less  overall  consensus 
(e.g. , the  very  moderate  attribution  of  academic  superiority  to  schools 
in  the  public  sector,  the  neutrality  accompanying  recognition  of  the 
greater  convenience  of  public  schools.)  In  those  areas  in  which  Denver 
parochial  schools  were  deemed  superior,  the  imputation  of  superiority 
tended  to  be  clear-cut.  Contrarily,  assertions  of  public  school  ascendancy 
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in  selected  functional  areas  were  generally  more  guarded. 

Savannah  research  corroborated  Notre  Dame  findings  in  Denver. 
Respondents  perceived  Catholic  schools  as  more  proficient  in  the  areas  of 
moral,  social,  arid  personal  development,  while  academic,  school  oper- 
ation, and  practical  items  generally  elicited  responses  supportive  of 
public  school  ascendancy.  In  addition,  the  differential  imputation  of 
superiority  so  evident  in  Denver  (i.e.,  the  unchallenged  primacy  of 
parochial  education  in  some  functional  areas,  the  questionable  superiority 
of  public  education  in  others)  was  perhaps  even  more  clearly  demonstrated 
in  Savannah.  A listing  of  those  proficiency  items  which  were  answered 
either  "Catholic"  or  "Public"  by  70  to  90  percent  of  all  respondents  , 
together  with  the  functional  category  from  which  each  was  drawn  (in 
parentheses)  is  self-explanatory  (Savannah,  152-154): 

(1)  Catholic  schools  are  more  likely  to  teach  children  to 
practice  their  religion . (Religious) 

(2)  Catholic  schools  are  more  likely  to  teach  children  about 
God,  Christ,  and  religion.  (Religious) 

(3)  Catholic  schools  are  more  likely  to  allow  time  for  prayer 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  (Religious) 

(4)  Catholic  schools  are  miore  likely  to  teach  children  to  read 
and  write  clearly  and  well.  (Academic) 

(5)  Catholic  schools  are  mona  likely  to  make  children  good 

citizens  of  the  United  sWfies.  (Social) 

\ 

\ 
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(6)  Catholic  schools  are  more  likely  to  provide  children  with 
close  friends  and  good  example.  (Social) 

(7)  Catholic  schools  are  more  likely  to  encourage  children  to 
accept  people  of  different  races  and  nationalities,  (Social) 

(8)  Catholic  schools  are  more  likely  to  teach  children  to  get 
along  with  other  people , (Social) 


(9)  Catholic  schools  are  more  likely  to  teach  children  to  help 
others . (Social) 

(10)  Catholic  schools  are  more  likely  to  foster  tolerance  of  dif- 
ferent religious  beliefs.  (Social) 

(11)  Catholic  schools  are  more  likely  to  train  children  to  be 
honest,  truthful,  and  moral.  (Personal) 


(12)  Catholic  schools  are  more  likely  to  discipline  children  to 
respect  authority,  (Personal) 

(13)  Catholic  schools  are  more  likely  to  train  children  in  self- 
discipline  and  hard  work.  (Personal) 

(14)  Public  schools  are  more  likely  to  offer  vocational  education 
courses  for  those  children  who  are  interested,  (School 
operation) 

(15)  Catholic  schools  have  more  adequate  classroom  space, 
(School  operation) 

(16)  Catholic  schools  are  more  likely  to  prepare  children  for 
college , (Practical) 

Quite  obviously.  Savannah  parents  imputed  superiority  to  Cath- 
olic schools  in  the  same  functional  areas  as  did  Denver  respondents  (of 
the  15  items  which  elicited  a 70-90  percent  affirmative  response  favorable 
to  Catholic  schools,  12  were  either  religious,  social,  or  personal  in 
nature.)  And  once  again,  they  did  so  rather  emphatically  (again,  note 
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the  number  of  items  favorable  to  parochial  schools  receiving  70-90  per- 
cent affirmation.)  On  the  other  hand,  while  Savannah  respondents  recog- 
nized public  school  superiority  in  the  3 remaining  functional  categories 
(academic,  school  operation,  and  practical)  (Savannah,  156-157),  they 
were  much  less  assertive  in  this  recognition  (of  the  sixteen  "70-90 
percent  response"  items  listed  above,  only  one  elicited  a response  pattern 
favorable  to  schools  in  the  public  sector.)  In  short,  Savannah  data  rep- 
resents a replication  of  findings  obtained  in  Denver  pertinent  to  the 
perceived  distinctiveness  of  Catholic  (and  public)  schools. 

Other  research  efforts  have  tended  to  validate  Notre  Dame  find- 
ings in  Denver  and  Savannah.  Respondents^^  in  Fall  River,  for  Instance, 
were  given  a list  of  13  items,  each  representing  a different  aspect  of 
school  functioning,  and  were  asked  to  indicate  which  schools— Catholic 
or  public — were  more  adroit  on  each.  Their  response,  along  with  a 
Notre  Dame-type  categorization  of  each  Item,^®  was  as  follows  (Fall 
River,  9); 

Catholic  schools  do  a better  lob; 

(1)  Classroom  discipline  (Personal) 

(2)  Teaching  children  right  from  wrong  (Religious) 

(3)  Preparation  for  marriage  and  family  life  (Social) 

(4)  Guidance  and  counseling  services  (Social) 

68 


Public  schools  do  a better  job; 


(1)  Preparation  for  a job  (Practical) 

(2)  Offering  a wide  range  of  courses  (School  operation) 

Disagreement  (Catholics  say  Catholic  schools  do  a better  job/ 
non-Cathollcs  say  public  schools  do  a better  job): 

(1)  Developing  good  citizenship  (Social) 

(2)  Developing  sympathy  for  the  problems  and  view  s of 
Negroes  (Social) 

(3)  Preparation  for  college  (School  operation) 

(4)  Teaching  students  to  think  for  themselves  (Personal) 

(5)  Physical  condition  of  buildings  (School  operation) 

(6)  Teaching  children  to  get  along  with  others  (Social) 

(7)  Having  high  quality  teachers  (School  operation) 
Consistent  with  respondents  In  Denver  and  Savannah,  those  In  Fall  River 
perceived  Catholic  schools  as  superior  on  religious,  social,  and  personal 
items.  Public  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  were  recognized  for  their  pro- 
ficiency in  practical  and  school  operation-related  areas.  The  paucity  of 
Items  (only  13  altogether),  however,  places  any  Inferences  In  questionable 
light  (e.g.,  Inferring  that  public  schools  are  perceived  as  superior  In  the 
area  of  school  operation  on  the  basis  of  responses  to  one  related  Item;  In 
fact,  responses  were  split  on  the  3 remaining  school  operation  Items.) 
Indeed,  many  key  dimensions  of  school  programming  went  unmentloned 
(e.g. , the  absence  of  any  items  of  an  academic  nature.)  In  addition, 
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Insofar  aii  percentages  of  respondents  supportive  of  parochial  and  public 


schools  on  various  Items  were  not  given,  conclusions  regarding  response 
strength  or  Intensity  cannot  be  reached  (l.e  . , Was  the  Imputation  of 
Catholic  school  superiority  on  religious,  social,  and  personal  Items  more 
or  less  definitive  than  the  Imputation  of  public  school  primacy  on  practical 
and  school  operation  Items  ?)  Finally,  the  fact  that  over  half  (7  of  13)  of 
the  Items  elicited  a split  response  (Catholics  favoring  Catholic  schpbls/ 
non-Cathollcs  favoring  public  schools)  only  magnifies  the  above  short- 
comings* Fall  River  data,  then,  at  best  lend  weak  support  to  findings 
unearthed  In  Denver  and  Savannah,  and  at  worst  do  not  contradict  those 

findings. 


Catholics  In  Belleville  were  administered  a similar  Instrument 
and  responded  In  much  the  same  fashion  as  the  Fall  River  sample.  Results 
obtained,  along  with  response  percentages  and  appropriate  Notre  Dame 


categorization  In  separate  parentheses,  are  seen  below  (Belleville,  23-24): 


Areas  in  which  Catholic  schools  are  considered  to  be  better  than 
public  schools: 

(1)  Teaching  honesty  and  truthfulness  (52)  (Personal) 

(2)  Preparation  for  marriage  and  family  life  (58)  (Social) 

(3)  Developing  respect  for  persons  and  property  (55)  (Social) 

(4)  Teaching  self-dlsclpUne  (57)  (Personal) 
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Areas  In  which  public  schools  are  considered  to  be  better  than 
Catholic  schools; 

(1)  Physical  education  programs  (47)  (School  operation) 

(2)  Provision  for  slow  learners  (42)  (School  operation) 

Areas  in  which  Catholic  schools  and  public  schools  are  considered 
to  be  about  equal; 

(1)  Developing  good  citizenship  (58)  (Social) 

(2)  Developing  an  interest  and  eagerness  for  learning  (54) 
(Academic) 

(3)  Developing  creativity  and  imagination  (50)  (Academic) 

(4)  Preparation  for  college  (42)  (School  operation) 

(5)  Preparation  for  a job  (49)  (Practical) 

(6)  Teaching  students  to  think  for  themselves  (55)  (Personal) 

(7)  Developing  a love  of  books  (61)  (Academic) 

Again,  Catholic  schools  were  perceived  as  superior  on  social  and 
personal  items  (oddly  enough,  no  religious  Items  were  included),  while 
public  schools  were  considered  to  be  more  proficient  in  the  area  of  school 
operation  (all  academic  and  practical  items  elicited  split  responses.)  The 
same  deficiencies  which  hindered  the  drawing  of  inferences  in  Fall  River 
(l.e. , the  scarcity  of  items,  the  omission  of  some  important  dimensions 
of  school  programming,  the  abundance  of  items  eliciting  split  responses), 
however,  continued  to  be  prohibitive  in  Belleville.  The  Insertion  of  per~ 
centaged  response  rates,  however,  does  permit  the  drawing  of  conclusions 
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relevant  to  response  strength.  As  in  Denver  and  Savannah,  imputations 
of  Catholic  school  superiority  appeared  to  be  somewhat  more  intense  than 
attributions  of  public  school  primacy.  While  support  for  parochial  school 
functioning  on  social  and  personal  items  ranged  from  5 2 to  58  percent, 
percentages  affirming  superior  public  school  performance  in  the  area  of 
school  operation  hovered  around  the  mld-40's.  The  Belleville  study,  then, 
much  like  the  Fall  River  research,  is  supportive — within  limits — of  Denver 
and  Savannah  data  on  the  perceived  distinctiveness  of  parochial  and  public 
education. 

Cronin,  while  not  addressing  herself  to  the  "perceived  distinc- 
tiveness" issue  directly,  did  expx^se  her  Lincoln  respondents  to  several 
statements  relevant  to  that  issue.  Their  percentagized  responses,  alonvg 
with  appropriate  Notie  Dame  classification,  were  as  follows  (Lincoln, 

36,  40,  42,  45): 


Agree 


Disagree 


(1)  Catholic  school  Instruction 
is  below  the  average  of 
public  school  instruction. 
(School  operation) 


26.5 


73.5 


(2)  Catholic  school  teachers 
are  not  as  well  prepared  as 
public  school  teachers . 
(School  operation) 


24.4 


75.6 


(3)  Catholic  school  graduates 
have  more  difficulty  making 
business  and  social  contacts. 
(Practical) 


20.4 


79.5 
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Aqrfje 


Disagree 


(4)  Moral  and  spiritual  values 
are  more  consistently  taught 
in  Catihollc  schools. 
(Religious) 


90.8 


9.2 


(5)  Catholic  schools  fail  students 
not  college  bound.  (School 
operation) 


49.5 


50.4 


(6)  Catholic  schools  present  a 
more  balanced  program  of 
fundamental  subjects . 
(School  operation) 


21.5 


78.5 


It  Is  readily  evident  that  Lincoln  parents  concuned  with  respon- 
dents In  Denver,  Savannah,  and  Fall  River  regarding  the  parochial  school's 
role  as  an  agency  of  rellglous-moral  Instruction  (90.8  percent  attested  to 
Catholic  school  superiority  In  this  area  of  functioning  via  responding  to 
Item  4.)  Cronin's  respondents  differed  with  those  In  Denver,  Savannah, 
and  Fall  River,  however,  In  their  assessment  of  parochial  schools  as 
vehicles  of  job  preparation  (79.6  percent  objected  to  the  negative  asser- 
tion In  Item  3.)  Like  respondents  In  Belleville,  they  tended  to  view 
Catholic  school  graduates  as  competing  on  at  least  equal  footing  with 
public  school  products  In  the  race  for  coveted  jobs.  With  respect  to 
school  operation  Items,  Lincoln  Catholics  disagreed  with  Denver  and 
Savannah  respondents  In  evaluating  Catholic  school  Instruction  and 
Instructors  as  at  least  as  good  as  that  which  Is  to  be  found  In  the  public 
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sector  (73.5  percent  and  75.6  percent  In  disagreement  on  Items  1 and  2 
respectively.)  They  agreed  with  respondents  In  Denver,  Savannah,  Fall 
River,  and  Belleville,  however,  In  affirming  the  broader  range  of  academic 
programs  available  In  public  schools  (78.5  percent  In  disagreement  on 
Item  6,  and  a near  50-50  response  to  Item  5.)  Apparently,  the  Lincoln 
sample  was  critical  not  of  the  personnel  of  parochial  schools,  but  rather 
of  the  narrowly  conceived  programs  with  which  they  were  encumbered. 
Cronin's  data,  then,  are  perhaps  most  valuable  as  a cautionary  device, 
as  a forewarning  against  an  overly  rigid  and  simplistic  Interpretation  of 
the  rellglous-soclal-personal/academlc- school  operation-practical 
dichotomy  developed  thus  far  (e.g. , not  all  respondents  feel  public 
schools  offer  superior  job  preparation,  not  all  respondents  attest  to  the 
Inferiority  of  Catholic  schoolteachers.)  Perceptions  of  educational 
distinctiveness  appear  to  be  rather  complicated  soclo-psychologlcal 

f)  1 

phenomena,  demanding  very  careful  Investigation.^ 

Elford's  study  of  Indianapolis , Evansville,  and  Louisville 
respresents  an  attempt  at  such  Investigation.  Respondents  In  the  3 
dioceses  were  shown  a list  of  15  Items,  each  representative  of  a different 
aspect  of  school  functioning,  and  asked  to  Indicate  which  type  of  school — 
Catholic  or  public — was  more  proficient  In  each  case.  Respondents  also 
had  the  option  of  Indicating  Catholic  school/publlc  school  equality  on 
each  Item.  Responses  were  displayed  In  the  form  of  two  tables.  One 


A 
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was  labeled  "Catholic  School  Assets"  and  contained  the  percentagized 
distributions  of  responses  to  those  items  for  which  the  proportiori  of 
respondents  imputing  Catholic  school  superiority  exceeded  the  propor- 
tion attributing  primacy  to  public  schools . Another  table  entitled 
"Public  School  Assets"  contained  similar  information  for  those  items 
eliciting  a majority  of  respondents  supportive  of  public  education. 

The  two  tables  (with  Notre  Dame  categorization  added)  are 
reprinted  below  (Indianapolis,  38,44):22 

Catholic  School  Assets 

Catholic  Public  No  Difference 


(1)  Preparation  for  marriage  and 
family  life  (Social) 

64 

5 

31 

(2)  Teaching  of  self-discipline 
(Personal) 

64 

3 

33 

(3)  Developing  respect  for  persons 
and  property  (Social) 

60 

2 

38 

(4)  Teaching  honesty  and  truth- 
fulness (Personal) 

58 

2 

40 

(5)  Developing  proper  attitudes 

toward  social  problems  (Social) 

1 

40 

6 

54 

(6)  Developing  sensitivity  to  the 
problems  of  minority  groups 
(Social) 

32 

7 

61 

(7)  Developing  good  citizenship  (Social) 

26 

4 

70 

(8)  Developing  an  interest  and  eager- 
ness for  learning  (Academic) 

20 

11 

69 
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Public  School  Assets 


The  Elford  data  are  supportive  of  the  aforementioned  dichotomy  (all 
but  one  of  the  Catholic  school  assets  are  of  a social  or  personal  nature;^^ 
all  public  school  assets,  with  one  exception,  are  academic,  school 
operation,  or  practical  items),  but  also  illustrate  the  complexity  implicit 
in  Cronin's  Lincoln  data  (an  academic  item  is  numbered  among  the  per- 
ceived assets  of  parochial  schools,  while  a personal  item  is  included 
under  "Public  School  Assets;"  also,  the  percentage  of  "No  Differenoe" 
responses  in  both  tables  is  extraordinarily  high.)  In  addition,  con- 
gruent with  respondents  in  Denver,  Savannah,  and  Belleville,  those  in 
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Catholic 

Public 

No  Difference 

(1)  Physical  education  programs 
(School  operation) 

4 

60 

ij 

36  j 

(2)  Provisions  for  slow  learners 
(School  operation) 

14 

48 

,3 

■i 

■•9 

38  1 

1 

(3)  Pieparatlon  for  a job  (Practical) 

10 

35 

55 

>i‘ 

(4)  Physical  condition  of  the  school 
building  (School  operation) 

13 

32 

1 

55  i 

1 

(5)  Preparation  for  college  (School 
operation) 

19 

28 

53  1 

(6)  Developing  creativity  and 
imagination  (Academic) 

11 

22 

i 

i 

67  1 

H 

(7)  Teaching  students  to  think  for 
themselves  (Personal) 

14 

17 

1 

-i 

69  ^ 
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Indianapolis,  Evansville,  and  louisville  were  more  emphatic  in  de- 
lineating Catholic  school  assets  than  they  were  in  indicating  the  strong 
points  of  public  schools  (on  only  4 of  the  8 items  listed  under'  "Catholic 
School  Assets"  did  "No  Difference"  responses  exceed  in  number  those 
indicating  perceived  Catholic  school  superiority;  5 of  the  7 items  in- 
cluded under  "Public  School  Assets"  elicited  "No  Difference"  responses 
more  frequently  than  responses  favorable  to  public  school  superiority.) 

The  Elford  study,  then,  tends  to  confirm  the  Denver,  Savannah,  Fall 
River,  and  Belleville  findings  pertinent  to  the  dichotomous  perception  of 
Catholic  and  public  schools;  the  Denver,  Savannah,  and  Belleville  data 
on  the  differential  intensity  of  imputations  of  functional  superiority;  and 
the  Lincoln  implications  as  tp  the  complexity  of  perceptions  of  educational 
distinctiveness . 

Donovan  and  Madaus  dealt  at  length  with  the  issue  of  "perceived 
distinctiveness"  in  their  study  of  Catholic  education  in  the  Archdiocese  of 
Boston.  Respondents^^  were  presented  with  13  items  (identical  to  those 
used  in  Fall  River)  and  asked  to  indicate  which  schools— Catholic  or  pub- 
lic—they  felt  'were  more  proficient  on  each.  The  percentaged  response 

^ » 

pattern  for  the  entire  sample  (N=9,788),  together  with  appropriate  Notre 
Dame  classification  of  individual  items,  appears  below  (Boston,  158): 
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Catholic 

School 

better 

Public 

School 

better 

About  the 
same  or 
not  sure 

(1)  Guidance  and  counseling 
services  (Social) 

22 

26 

52 

(2)  Developing  good  citizenship 
(Social) 

20 

18 

51 

(3)  Developing  sympathy  for  the 
problems  and  views  of  Negroes 
(Social) 

16 

17 

66 

(4)  Preparation  for  college  (School 
operation) 

26 

25 

48 

(5)  Preparation  for  marriage  and 
family  life  (Social) 

41 

14 

45 

(6)  Preparation  for  a job  (Practical) 

10 

36 

51 

(7)  Teaching  students  to  think  for 
themselves  (Personal) 

13 

37 

50 

(8)  Physical  condition  of  school 
buildings  (School  operation) 

25 

23 

51 

(9)  Classroom  discipline  (Personal) 

66 

5 

28 

(10)  Teaching  children  right  from 
wrong  (Religious) 

43 

7 

49 

(11)  Teaching  children  to  get  along 
with  other  children  (Social) 

' 18 

21 

61 

(12)  Offering  a wide  range  of  courses 
(School  operation) 

6 

55 

38 

(13)  Having  high  quality  teachers 
(School  operation) 

19 

31 

50 
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Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  feature  of  the  Boston  data  is 

25 

the  abundance  of  responses  In  the  "About  the  same  or  not  sure"  column. 

On  11  of  the  13  Items  (numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  11,  and. 13) 
respondents  were  more  likely  to  avoid  making  a choice  or  register 
uncertainty  than  to  express  a preference.  In  fact,  on  8 of  these  11 
(numbers  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  8,  11,  and  13)  the  proportion  of  responses  In 
the  third  column  was  equal  to,  or  In  excess  of,  the  proportion  of  responses 
In  the  other  two  columns  combined.  In  addition,  where  preferences  were 
expressed,  they  tended  to  deviate  somewhat  from  the  dichotomous  pat- 
tern witnessed  In  prior  studies  (Catholic  schools  reputedly  superior  on 
religious,  social,  and  personal  Items;  public  schools  perceived  as 
superior  on  academic , school  operation , and  practical  Items . ) Of  the 
6 Items  eliciting  response  distributions  favorable  to  Catholic  school 
functioning,  two  (numbers  4 and  8)  were  school  operational  In  nature. 
Likewise,  4 of  the  7 Items  on  which  functional  superiority  was  attributed 
to  public  schools  (numbers  1,3,7,  and  II)  were  from  the  "Social"  and 
"Personal"  categories.  Neither  Catholic  nor  public  school  functioning 
won  unparalleled  endorsement  relative  to  the  other  (as  In  Denver,  Savan- 
nah, Belleville,  and  Indianapolis,  where  the  differential  Imputation  of 
superiority  favored  parochial  schools.)  Six  (6)  items  (numbers  I,  2,  3, 

4,  8,  and  11)  elicited  support  for  Catholic  and  public  education  of 
roughly  equal  magnitude.  Three  (3)  Items  (numbers  5,  9,  and  10)  and 
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4 items  (numbers  6,  7,  12,  and  13)  evoked  responses  definitively  favor- 
able to  parochial  and  public  schools  respectively.  Boston  findings,  then, 
represent  testimony  to  the  complexity  of  perceptions  of  educational  dis- 
tinctiveness— of  somewhat  more  elaborate  vintage  than  the  Lincoln  data 
and  even  more  pronounced  than  responses  obtained  in  Indianapolis , 
Evansville,  and  Louisville . 

A breakdown  of  Boston  responses  by  Catholicity  (Catholics/ 
non-Catholics)  reveals  minimal  variation  from  the  above  pattern.  For 


the  4, 166  Catholics  (Boston,  158): 

Catholic  Public  About  the 
School  School  same  or 

better  better  not  sure 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 


Guidance  and  counseling 
services  (Social) 

27 

26 

47 

Developing  good  citizenship 
(Social) 

30 

14 

57 

Developing  sympathy  for 

the  problems  and  views  of  Negroes 

(Social) 

26 

11 

61 

preparation  for  college  (School 
operation) 

37 

20 

4 2 

Preparation  for  marriage  and 
family  life  (Social) 

57 

8 

34 

Preparation  for  a job  (Practical) 

17 

34 

48 

Teaching  students  to  think  for 
themselves  (Personal) 

22 

28;'. 

50 

I 
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Catholic 

School 

better 

Public 

School 

better 

About  the 
same  or 
not  sure 

I 

1 

1 

(8)  Physical  condition  of  school 
buildings  (School  operation) 

30 

25 

1 

i 

44  1 

i 

! 

i 

(9)  Classroom  discipline  (Personal) 

75 

3 

22 

(10)  Teaching  children  right  from 
wrong  (Religious) 

58 

3 

38 

(11)  Teaching  children  to  get  along 
with  other  children  (Social) 

27 

14 

1 

1 

59 

(12)  Offering  a wide  range  of  courses 
(School  operation) 

10 

55 

35 

(13)  Having  high  quality  teachers 
(School  operation) 

28 

26 

46 

For  the  5 / 606  non-Cathollcs  (Boston#  158): 

i " ■ ■’  ' •'  ■ ' ' ' ‘ ‘ ' 

Catholic 

School 

better 

Public 

School 

better 

About  the  | 

same  or  1 

not  sure 

(1)  Guidance  and  counseling 
services  (Social) 

18 

26 

■ 

.. 

(2)  Developing  good  citizenship 

(Social) 

14 

22 

65 

. 

• ■ 

(3)  Developing  sympathy  for  the 

problems  arid  views  of  Negroes 

- '(Social)-; 

21 

,V(  ■ 

69 

(4)  Prepalratlon  for  college  (School 
operatlo'n).  :■;/ 

29 

(5 ) Preparation  for  manrlage 
.y/-: ; family  life  (Social) 

. f:.' 

.^5 3/'' '■ 

.'fc 

f ■■■■■'oi 
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Catholic  Public  About  the 
School  School  same  or 
better  better  not  sure 


(6)  Preparation  for  a job  (Practical) 

(7)  Teaching  students  to  think  for 
themselves  (Personal) 

(8)  Physical  condition  of  school 
buildings  (School  operation) 

(9)  Classroom  discipline  (Personal) 

(10)  Teaching  children  right  from 
wrong  (Religious) 

(11) .  Teaching  children  to  get  along 

with  other  children  (Social) 

(12)  Offering  a wide  range  of  courses 
(School  operation) 

(13)  Having  high  quality  teachers 
(School  operation) 


6 

38 

55 

7 

44 

49 

22 

21 

56 

60 

7 

33 

32 

10 

57 

12 

26 

61 

4 

55 

41 

13 

35 

5 2 

Responses  In  the  "About  the  same  or  not  sure"  column  continue 


their  preponderance.  Among  Catholic  respondents,  9 Items  (numbers  1, 
2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  11,  and  13)  ellcUed  such  responses  more  frequently 
than  expressions  of  preference  ("Catholic  school  better"  or  "Public 


school  bettpr") . For  3 of  these  (numbers  2,  3 , and  J l),  third  column 
responses  represented  a majority  of  all  responses.  Among  npn”Cathollcs, 

10,  11,  and  13) 

evoked  "About  the  same  or  not  sure"  responses  more  often  than  expres-  > 


11  of  the  13  items  (numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6/7,  8, 
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sions  of  preference,  such  responses  representing  a majority  on  10  of 
the  11  (numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  10,  11,  and  13.)  Those  Catholics 
who  did  express  their  preference  for  either  Catholic  or  public  schools 
on  selected  items  did  not  conform  rigidly  to  the  aforementioned  dichot- 
omy. Of  the  10  items  eliciting  a distribution  of  responses  favorable  to 
parochial  schools  (numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  9,  10,  11,  and  13),  three 
(numbers  4,  8,  and  13)  were  school  operational  in  nature.  Inversely, 
Catholics  prefeiTed  public  schools  on  3 items  (numbers  6,  7,  and  12), 
one  of  which  was  from  the  "Personal"  category  (number  7) . Non- 
Catholics,  too,  failed  to  respond  exactly  in  the  dichotomized  fashion 
obsen/able  in  other  studies.  Of  the  4 items  eliciting  response  patterns 
supportive  of  Catholic  schools  (numbers  5,  8,  9,  and  10),  one  (number 
8)  was  a "School  operation"  item.  Nine  (9)  items  (numbers  1,  2,  3,  4, 

6,  7,  11,  12,  and  13)  drew  definitive  support  for  schools  in  the  public 
sector,  5 of  them  (numbers  1,  2,  3,  7,  and  11)  being  social  or  personal 

in  nature. 

Again,  the  performance  of  neither  Catholic  nor  public  schools 
captured  excessively  strong  support  relative  to  the  other.  Among  Cath- 
olics, 4 items  (numbers  1,  7,  8,  and  13)  elicited  support  for  parochial 
and  public  education  of  nearly  equal  intensity.  Seven  (7)  items  (numbers 
2,  3,  4;  5,  9/  10,  and  11)  elicited  responses  predominantly  in  favor  of 
Catholic  schools,  while  only  3 (numbeirs  6,  7,  and  12)  drew  overall 
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support  for  public  educaUonal  facilities.  Non-Catholics  were  evenly 

split  in  their  preferences  ("Catholic  school  better"  vs.  "Public  school  ^ 

better")  as  expressed  on  item  8.  Three  (3)  items  (numbers  5,  9,  and  lO) 

evoked  response  distributions  supportive  of  parochial  schools,  while  f 

the  remaining  9 (numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  li,  12,  and^^  .eXieired 

response  patterns  partial  to  public  education.  The  intensity  with  whhi;h 

superior  functioning  on  selected  items  was  accorded,  then,  varied  wJj.th 

religious  affiliation.  Catholic  respondents  were  more  emphatic  in  their 

support  of  parochial  schools  on  appropriate  items  than  they  were  in  their 

support  of  public  schools  on  remaining  items.  Inversely,  non-Catholics 

26 

were  more  assertive  in  their  item-by-item  support  of  public  schools. 

The  patterned  differential  imputation  of  superiority  observed  in  Denver, 
Savannah,  Belleville,  and  Indianapolis  (i.e. , the  unchallenged  primacy 
of  parochial  education  in  some  functional  areas;  the  questionable  supe- 
riority of  public  education  in  others)  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in 
Boston.  This  absence  may  be  attributable  solely  to  the  presence  in  the 
sample  of  non-Catholics  (who  tended  to  deflate  the  perceived  advantages 
of  parochial  schools  and  magnify  the  alleged  assets  of  public  education) . 
Fall  River,  the  only  other  sample  with  a sizeable  bloc  of  non-Catholic 
respondents,  did  not  include  a percentage  breakdown  of  responses  to  the 
13  items  by  Catholicity,  however.  Thus,  a meaningful  comparison  be- 
comes impossible  . 
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At  any  rate,  Boston  data  continue  to  highlight  the  complex- 
ity of  perceptions  of  educational  distinctiveness . Moreover,  the 
above  irregularities  are  consistent  with  Boston  responses  discussed  in 
Section  A (which  revealed  a certain  turbulence  among  respondents  in 
their  attitudes  toward  Catholic  education  and  Catholicism  in  general; 
i.e,,  an  ameliorative  awareness  of  various  social  ills,  a proclivity  for 
the  informal  and  interpersonal  expression  of  one's  faith,  and  a willing- 
ness to  veer  away  from  the  conventional  parochial  school — a remnant 
of  the  pre-Vatican  II  Church) . 

In  answer  to  the  first  of  two  overarching  questions  posed  at 
the  outset  of  this  section  (What  is  seen  as  unique  about  Catholic 
schools  ?),  it  might  be  concluded  that: 

(1)  Catholic  schools  are  perceived  as  superior  on  religious , 
social,  and  personal  items  (Denver,  Savannah,  Fall  River, 
Belleville,  and  Indianapolis) . 

(2)  Conversely,  public  schools  are  perceived  as  superior  on 
academic,  school  operation,  and  practical  items  (Denver, 
Savannah,  Fall  River,  Belleville,  and  Indianapolis) . 

(3)  Imputations  of  Catholic  school  superiority  on  religious , 
social,  and  personal  items  tend  to  be  more  emphatic  than 
similar  imputations  of  public  school  superiority  on  academic, 
school  operation,  and  practicall  items  (Denver,  Savannah, 
and  Belleville) . 

(4)  Variations  in  the  above  patterns  are  not  uncommon,  however. 
Some  respondents  perceive  parochial  schools  as  superior 

to  public  schools  from  an  academic  i school  operational , 
and/or  practical  standpoint  (Lincoln , Indianapolis , and 
Boston)  . Others  attribute  primacy  to  public  schools  in  the 
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areas  of  religious  Instruction  and  social  and  personal 
development  (Indianapolis  and  Boston.)  Many  are 
cognizant  of  no  significant  functional  differences  and 
refuse  to  express  a preference  (Boston.)  Where  public 
school  ascendancy  is  asserted,  the  assertion  may  be 
very  emphatic  (Boston.) 

(5)  While  some  regularity  in  responses  is  discernible,  per- 
ceptions of  educational  distinctiveness  are  complex 

/ 


phenomena  worthy  of  further  attention. 


Quality.  A review  of  the  literature  to  this  point  indicates  that; 

(a)  American  Catholics  (and  non-Cathollcs)  do  perceive  Catholic  (and 
public)  schools  as  being  somehow  distinctive  or  unique  in  their  own 
right  (III-A,  Demand:  An  Overview);  (b)  respondents  are  able  to  identify 
institutional  traits  contrlbutive  to  this  distinctiveness  (l.e.,  effective- 
ness of  parochial  schools  in  the  areas  of  religious  instruction,  and 
social  and  personal  development/proficiency  of  public  schools  on 
academic,  school  operation,  and  practical  items)  (III-B.  Demand: 
Determinants);  and  (c)  there  exists  a patterned  variation  in  assessments 
of  the  quality  of  Catholic  (and  public)  educational  facilities  (i.e. , 
younger,  better  educated,  more  affluent,  suburban  respondents  tend 
to  view  public  schools  as  "better"/thelr  older,  less  educated,  medlum- 
to-low  income,  urban  counterparts  are  more  likely  to  prefer  parochial 
schools)  (III-A.  Demand:  An  Overview) . The  provision  of  an  answer  to 
the  second  major  question  posed  at  the  outset  of  this  section  (B),  (What 
are  the  criteria  upon  which  assessments  of  educational  excellence  are 
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based?),  then,  would  not  seem  to  be  a difficult  task.  Very  simply, 
the  imputation  of  educational  excellence  appears  to  be,  part  and  parcel, 
a matter  of  establishing  personal  priorities  and  acting  in  accordance 
with  them.  If  one  places  a high  price  tag  upon  religious,  social,  and 
personal  growth,  he  will  gravitate  toward  the  Catholic  sector  (where 
such  growth  is  allegedly  better  fostered.)  If  academic,  school  opera- 
tional, and  practical  superiority  are  the  preferred  products,  however, 
then  public  education  will  be  deemed  worthy  of  support. 

Indeed,  the  evaluation  of  educational  programs  may  be  just 
this  simple  (assessments  based  upon  rank-ordered  tastes  and  prefer- 
ences) . The  gnawing  skepticism  inherent  in  social  research  demands 
its  fill  of  empirical  evidence,  though.  Thus,  the  remainder  of  this 
section  (B)  represents  an  attempt  to  satisfy  this  peculiar  appetite  for 
data.  What  appears  to  be  a viable  answer  to  the  above  question  (i.e. , 
personal  priorities  as  the  criteria  upon  which  assessments  of  educational 
excellence  are  founded)  will  be  treated  as  a hypothesis,  and  data  from 
the  pool  of  Catholic  school  studies  (see  Appendix  B)  will  provide  the 
appropriate  test. 

One  methodological  difficulty  must  be  confronted , however, 
prior  to  commencement  of  the  effort  just  outlined.  In  no  study  were 
respondents  queried  directly  as  to  the  criteria  which  they  employ  in 
evaluating  school  programs  and  facilities.  Indicators  must  be  selected. 
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then,  and  operational  definitions  developed.  How  shall  we  know 
whether  or  not  assessments  of  educational  quality  are  a function  of 
personal  priorities  ? If  we  can  assume  that  parents  tend  to  provide  for 
their  children  the  best  possible  education  (i.e. , the  highest  quality 
instruction  possible  in  the  face  of  financial,  transportation,  and  other 
considerations),  can  we  not  also  assume  that  their  stated  reasons  for 
enrolling  their  children  where  they  have  (or  for  not  enrolling  them  else- 
where) are  tantamount  to  their  personal  criteria  for  evaluating  educational 
programs  ? The  ensuing  analysis  rests  upon  these  assumptions.  Re- 
sponses to  questions  eliciting  reasons  for  enrollment  (or  non-enrollment) 
will  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  the  required  data.  The  initial  hypothesis 


(i.e.,  personal  priorities  as  criteria  for  assefjsments  of  educational 
quality)  will  be  supported  if  "Religious,"  "Social,"  and  "Personal" 
reasons  are  given  for  patronization  of  Catholic  schools,  and  "Academic, 
"School  Operation, " and  "Practical"  reasons  are  given  for  failure  to 
patronize  Catholic  schools  and/or  for  patronization  of  public  schools. 

Notre  Dame  researchers  in  Denver,  Savannah,  Montgomery, 
Hillsborough  County,  and  St.  Louis  grappled  with  this  issue  at  some 
length.  Respondents  in  Denver,  the  reader  will  recall,  were  presented 
with  a list  of  36  items,  each  of  which  dealt  with  the  proficiency  of 
schools  in  performing  certain  educational  functions,  and  asked  to  indi- 


cate which  type  of  school — Catholic  or  public — was  more  effective  on 
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each  item.  In  addition,  respondents  were  asked  to  list  the  three  most 
important  reasons  for  sending  their  children  to  the  schools  they  were 
attending  at  that  time  (Catholic  or  public) . Parents  of  Catholic  school 
children  provided  the  following  reasons  for  enrolling  their  offspring  in 
parochial  schools  (arranged  in  order  of  frequency  of  mention)  (Denver, 

137): 


(1)  Catholic  schools  are  more  likely  to  train  children  to  be 
honest,  truthful,  and  moral.  (Personal) 

(2)  Catholic  schools  are  more  likely  to  teach  children  about 
God,  Christ,  and  religion.  (Religious) 

(3)  Catholic  schools  are  more  likely  to  teach  children  to 
practice  their  religion.  (Religious) 

(4)  Catholic  schools  are  more  likely  to  discipline  children 
to  respect  authority.  (Personal) 

(5)  Catholic  schools  are  more  likely  to  train  children  in 
self-discipline  and  hard  work.  (Personal) 

(6)  Catholic  schools  are  more  likely  to  prepare  children  for 
college . (School  operation) 

(7)  Catholic  schools  are  more  likely  to  take  a personal 
interest  in  their  students.  (Personal) 

(8)  Catholic  schools  are  more  likely  to  make  children  good 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  (Social) 

(9)  Catholic  schools  are  more  likely  to  train  children  to 
respect  persons  and  property.  (Personal) 

(10)  Catholic  schools  are  more  likely  to  teach  children  to 
think  for  themselves;  (Personal) 

i 'A  O' 
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Parents  of  public  school  students  provided  a similar  rank-ordered  list 
of  reasons  for  utilizing  schools  in  the  public  sector  (Denver,  138): 

(1)  Public  schools  have  more  effective  and  qualified  teachers. 
(School  operation) 

(2)  Public  schools  have  more  adequate  facilities  and  educa- 
tional tools.  (School  operation) 

(3)  Public  schools  are  more  conveniently  located  and  are  more 
likely  to  provide  transportation  for  school  children. 
(Practical) 

(4)  Catholic  schools  are  a serious  financial  burden  for  parents. 
(Practical) 

(5)  Public  schools  are  more  likely  to  teach  children  to  think 
for  themselves . (Personal) 

(6)  Public  schools  are  more  likely  to  prepare  children  for 
college . (School  operation) 

(7)  Public  schools  are  stronger  in  arithmetic  and  science. 
(Academic) 

(8)  Public  schools  are  more  likely  to  help  gifted  and  slow 
learning  children.  (School  operation) 

(9)  Public  schools  are  more  likely  to  expose  children  to  a 
variety  of  attitudes  and  opinions . (Social) 

Of  those  reasons  given  for  the  enrollment  of  children  in 
Catholic  schools,  9 of  the  10  most  frequently  mentioned  were  religious, 
social,  or  personal  in  nature.  Contrarily,  academic,  school  operation, 
and  practical  items  were  dominant  among  reasons  for  public  school 
utilization  (7  of  the  9 mo^t  frequently  mentioned)  . Denver  data,  then, 
are  supportive  of  the  initial  hypothesis  (i.e.,  personal  priorities  as 
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criteria  of  educational  assessment) . Additional  support  was  forth- 
coming in  Savannah. 

Savannah  respondents  were  exposed  to  the  same  instrument 
as  were  respondents  in  Denver,  attributing  superiority  to  either  Catho- 
lic or  public  schools  on  each  of  36  items.  Unlike  the  Denver  sample, 
however,  they  were  also  asked  to  indicate  the  degree  of  importance 
which  they  attached  to  each  item  (e.g. , "Very  Important, " "Of  Some 
Importance,"  "Of  Little  Importance").  Certain  items  on  the  question- 
naire elicited  a particularly  strong  consensus— that  is,  were  answered 
either  "Catholic"  or  "Public"  by  70  to  90  percent  of  all  respondents  and 
were  considered  "Very  Important."  These  items  are  listed  below 
(Savannah,  15  2-153): 

(1)  Catholic  schools  are  more  likely  to  train  children  to  be 

honest,  truthful,  and  moral.  (Personal) 

(2)  Catholic  schools  are  more  likely  to  discipline  children 
to  respect  authority.  (Personal)- 

(3)  Catholic  schools  are  more  likely  to  teach  children  to 
practice  their  religion.  (Religious) 

(4)  Catholic  schools  are  more  likely  to  make  children  good 

citizens  of  the  United  States.  (Social) 

(5*)  Catholic  schools  are  more  likely  to  provide  children  with 

close  friends  and  good  example  . (Social) 

(6)  Catholic  sciiools  are  more  likely  to  teach  children  about 

' Good,  Christ,  and  religion. MReligious) 

Several  additional  items  also  elicited  a "Catholic"  or  "Public  ’ 
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response  in  excess  of  70  percent,  but  were  not  perceived  to  be 
quite  as  important  as  those  enumerated  above  (Savannah,  153-154): 

(1)  Catholic  schools  are  more  likely  to  encourage  children 
to  accept  people  of  different  races  and  nationalities. 

(Social) 

(2)  Catholic  schools  are  more  likely  to  prepare  children  for 
college.  (Practical) 

(3)  Catholic  schools  are  more  likely  to  teach  children  to 
read  and  write  clearly  and  well.  (Academic) 

(4)  Catholic  schools  are  more  likely  to  teach  children  to 
get  along  with  other  people.  (Social) 

(5)  Catholic  schools  are  more  likely  to  teach  children  to 
help  others.  (Social) 

(6)  Public  schools  are  more  likely  to  offer  vocational  educa- 
tion courses  for  those  children  who  are  interested. 

(School  operation) 

(7)  Catholic  schools  are  more  likely  to  train  children  in 
self-discipline  and  hard  work.  (Personal) 

(8)  Catholic  schools  are  more  likely  to  allow  time  for  prayer 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  (Religious) 

(9)  Catholic  schools  are  more  likely  to  foster  tolerance  of 
different  religious  beliefs . (Social) 

(10)  Catholic  schools  have  more  adequate  classroom  space. 
(School  operation) 

Of  those  items  to  which  a considerable  degree  of  importance 
was  attached,  15  (of  a total  16)  elicited  responses  favorable  to  paro- 
chial schools.  Of  those  15 , all  but  2 were  religious , social,  or  personal 
in  nature.  The  lone  item  to  which  public  school  superiority  was  Imputed 
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was  classifiable  as  "School  Operation."  Thus,  insofar  as  items  which 
are  perceived  as  Important  are  probably  also  key  factors  In  the  exercise 
of  educational  choice  (parental  decision  as  to  where  to  enroll  children) , 

• .i- 

support  Is  again  thrown  to  our  initial  hypothesis.  Apparently,  Catholic 
schools  are  chosen  for  religious , social,  and  personal  reasons,  while 
public  schools  are  selected  for  reasons  of  an  academic , school  opera- 
tional, or  practical  nature. 

Like  respondents  In  Denver,  those  In  Savannah  were  also  asked 
to  indicate  the  three  most  Important  reasons  for  sending  their  children 
to  the  schools  which  they  were  attending  while  research  was  ongoing  (Catho- 
lic or  public) . Parents  with  children  In  Catholic  schools  provided  the 
following  reasons  for  their  utilization  of  those  schools  (arranged  In 
order  of  frequency  of  mention)  (Savannah,  160): 

(1)  Catholic  schools  are  more  likely  to  train  children  to  be 
honest,  truthful,  and  moral.  (Personal) 

(2)  Catholic  schools  are  more  likely  to  prepare  children  for 
college  . (School  operation) 

(3)  Catholic  schools  are  more  likely  to  teach  children  about 
God,  Christ,  and  religion.  (Religious) 

(4)  Catholic  schools  are  more  likely  to  encourage  children  to 
accept  people  of  different  races  and  nationalities.  (Social) 

(5)  Catholic  schools  have  more  effective  and  qualified  teachers  . 
(School  operation) 

Public  school  parents  also  supplied  reasons  for  their  utilization  of 
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public  educational  facilities  (arranged  in  order  of  frequency  of  mention) 
(Savannah,  161): 

;l 

(1)  Public  schools  are  more  likely  to  prepare  children  for 
college.  (School  operation) 

(2)  Public  schools  are  more  likely  to  help  gifted  and  slow 
learning  children.  (School  operation) 

Despite  the  inclusion  of  two  school  operational  Items  among 
the  five  most  frequently  cited  reasons  for  patronlzatlon  of  Catholic 
schools,  personal  priorities  as  criteria  for  educational  quality  assess- 
ments (the  hypothesis)  continue  to  be  supported.  Religious,  social, 
and  personal  items  are  preponderant  among  reasons  for  parochial  school 
enrollment,  while  both  reasons  for  public  school  enrollment  are  school 
operational.  Both  Denver  and  Savannah  data , then,  tend  to  confirm 
initial  suspicions  regarding  the  nature  of  imputations  of  academic 
excellence. 

Montgomery,  Hillsborough-pounty,  and  St.  Louis  respondents 
were  asked  to  select,  from  a list  of  14  items,  the  4 most  decisive  with 
respect  to  parents'  electing  to  enroll  their  children  in  parochial  schools. 
Response  distributions  for  the  three  samples  are  shown  below.  For 
Montgomery  (6  most  frequently  mentioned  items , arranged  in  order  of 
frequency  of  mention,  numbers  representing  pesrcentage  of  resporidents 
mentioning  item)  (Montgomery,  59): 
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(1)  Catholic  schools  teach  children  about  God,  Christ, 
and  religion.  (Religious)  (64) 

(2)  Catholic  schools  train  children  to  be  honest,  truthful, 
and  moral.  (Personal)  (62) 

(3)  Catholic  schools  discipline  children  to  respect  authority. 
(Personal)  (44) 

(4)  Catholic  schools  teach  children  to  practice  their 
religion.  (Religious)  (44) 

(5)  Catholic  schools  take  a personal  interest  in  their  students. 
(Personal)  (43) 

(6)  Catholic  schools  encourage  children  to  accept  people  of 
different  races  and  nationalities.  (Social)  (29) 

For  Hillsborough  County  (9  most  frequently  mentioned  items,  arranged 

in  oraer  of  frequency  of  mention)  (Hillsborough  County,  116-117); 

(1)  Catholic  schools  train  children  to  be  honest,  truthful, 
and  moral . (Personal) 

(2)  Catholic  schools  teach  children  about  God,  Christ,  and 
religion.  (Religious) 

(3)  Catholic  schools  discipline  children  to  respect  authority. 

(Personal)  u 

(4)  Catholic  schools  take  a personal  interest  in  their  children. 
(Personal) 

(5)  Catholic  schools  teach  children  to  practice  their  religion. 
(Religious) 

(6)  Catholic  schools  teach  children  to  think  for  themselves . 
(Personal) 

(7)  Catholic  schools  prepare  children  for  college.  (School 
operation) 
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(8)  Catholic  schools  encourage  children  to  accept  people  of 
different  races  and  nationalities.  (Social) 


(9)  Catholic  schools  produce  leaders  for  our  nation  and  oiy: 
communities.  (Social) 

For  St . Louis  (all  14  Items , arranged  in  order  of  frequency  of  mention) 
(St.  Louis,  67-69): 


(1)  Catholic  schools  teach  children  about  God,  Christ,  and 

religion.  (Religious) 

(2)  Catholic  schools  train  children  to  be  honest,  truthful, 
and  moral.  (Personal) 

(3)  Catholic  schools  discipline  children  to  respect  authority . 
(Personal) 

(4)  Catholic  schools  teach  children  to  practice  their  religion. 
(Religious) 


(5)  Catholic  schools  take  a personal  Interest  In  their  children 
(Personal) 

(6)  Catholic  schools  encourage  children  to  accept  people  of 
different  races  and  nationalities.  (Social) 


(7)  Catholic  schools  teach  children  to  think  for  themselves  . 

(Personal)  | 

(8)  Catholic  schools  produce  leaders  for  our  nation  and 

communities.  (Socliil)  i; 

(9)  Catholic  schools  prepare  children  for  college.  (School 
operation) 

(10)  Catholic  schools  help  gifted  and  slow  learning  children. 
(School  operation) 


(11)  Catholic  schools  teach  children  to  read  and  write  clearly 

and  well.  (Academic) 
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(12)  Catholic  schools  train  children  for  good  jobs.  (Practical) 

(13)  Catholic  schools  are  strong  in  arithmetic  and  science. 
(Academic) 

(14)  Catholic  schools  have  space  for  all  the  children  who  want 
to  attend.  (Practical) 

Quite  obviously,  Montgomery,  Hillsborough  County,  and  St. 
Louis  findings  are  congruent  with  conclusions  drawn  in  Denver  and 
Savannah.  In  Montgomery,  the  6 most  frequently  mentioned  reasons  for 
enrolling  children  in  parochial  schools  were  either  religious,  social, or 
personal  in  nature.  Eight  (8)  of  the  9 reasons  for  Catholic  school  en- 


rollment submitted  by  Hillsborough  County  parents  were  also  religious, 
social,  or  personal.  In  St.  Louis,  religious,  social,  and  personal 
reasons  constituted  all  of  the  8 most  frequently  given  reasons,  and  none 


personal  considerations  play  major  roles  in  decisions  to  enroll  children 
in  parochial  schools.  Inversely,  it  is  apparent  that  academic,  school 
operational,  and  practical  items  play  relatively  minor  parts  in  such 
decisions.  In  other  words , Montgomery,  Hillsborough  County,  and 
St.  Louis  data  indicate  (as  did  Denver  and  Savannah  data)  that  respon- 


oi:  those  6 least  frequently  submitted.  On  the  basis  of  the  above,  it 


would  not  be  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  religious,  social,  and 


Approaching,  the  issue  from  the  opposite  direction,  one  might 
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ask  why  parents  withdraw  their  children  from  Catholic  schools,  or 
fail  to  enroll  them  in  such  schools  in  the  first  place.  In  short,  why 
do  parents  utilize  schools  in  the  public  sector?  Analyses  of  parental 
responses  in  D€;nver  and  Savannah  have  already  indicated  that  academic, 
school  operational,  and  practical  reasons  are  ascendant  in  the  selection 
of  public  educational  facilities  over  Catholic  ones.  Hillsborough  County 
and  St.  Louis  data  tend  to  confirm  these  initial  indications. 

The  parents  of  children  in  Catholic  schools  in  Hillsborough 


County  were  asked  whether  or  not  each  of  11  developments  would 


cause  a parent  to  withdraw  his  children  from  a parochial  school 


28 


(1)  10-20  percent  increase  in  tuition 
(Practical)* 

(2)  25-50  percent  increase  in  tuition 
(Practical) 

(3)  Sharp  decline  in  the  number  of 
nuns  to  teach  in  the  Catholic 
school  (Religious) 

(4)  Inability  of  school  to  stay  current 
in  the  field  of  science  education 
(Academic) 

(5)  Loss  of  regional  or  state  accredi- 
tation (School  Operation) 

(6)  Overcrov/ded  classroom  conditions 
(School  Operation) 


orough  County, 

108-111): 

Yes 

No 

Don't  Know 

14 

69 

12 

74 

10 

13 

38 

45 

13 

39 

39 

16 

74  : 

12 

8 

53 

30 

13 

J' 
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Yes  No  Don't  Know 

('/)  Closing  of  a neighborhood 
Catholic  school  making  bus- 
sing or  a motor  pool  necessary 

(Practical)  33  50  13 

(8)  Increase  In  the  number  of  minority 
group  children  In  the  school 

(Social)  8 77  10 

(9)  Construction  of  a modern  public 

school  In  the  area  (Practical)  7 82  6 

(10)  Development  of  a Religious  Education 
program  which  successfully  attracts 
and  serves  Catholics  In  public 

schools  (Religious)  16  64  15 

(11)  Elimination  of  competitive  sports 

(School  Operation)  13  73  9 

*"Notre  Dame"  classification  of  Items  arbitrarily  added. 


The  Identical  questions,  when  asked  of  Catholic  school 
parents  In  St.  Louis,  yielded  the  percentaglzed  response  distribu- 
tions displayed  below  (St.  Louis , 60-65): 

Yes  No  Don't  Know 

(1)  10-20  percent  Increase  In  tuition 

(Practical)*  24  56  16 

(2)  25-50  percent  Increase  Intuition 

(Practical)  79  8 11 

(3)  Sharp  decline  In  the  number  of 
nuns  to  teach  In  the  Catholic 

school  (Religious)  36  51  11 
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Yes 

No 

Don't  Know 

(4)  Inability  of  school  to  stay 

current  in  the  field  of  science 
education  (Academic) 

40 

. 38  . 

19 

(5)  Loss  of  regional  or  state  ac- 
creditation (School  Operation) 

80 

10 

7 

(6)  Overcrowded  classroom  condi- 
tions (School  Operation) 

62 

22 

14 

(7)  Closing  of  a neighborhood 
Catholic  school  making  bus- 
sing or  a motor  pool  necessary 
(Practical) 

55 

30 

13 

(8)  Increase  In  the  number  of 

minority  group  children  In  the 
school  (Social) 

15 

61 

21 

(9)  Construction  of  a modern  public 
school  In  the  area  (Practical) 

8 

81 

8 

(10)  Development  of  a Religious  Edu- 
cation program  which  successfully 
attracts  and  serves  Catholics  In 
public  schools  (Religious) 

31 

45 

22 

(11)  Elimination  of  competitive  sports 
(School  Operation) 

13 

75 

9 

* "Notre  Dame  " clas  sification  of  Items  arbitrarily  added . 

Apparently#  Hillsborough  County  and  St.  Louis  parents  al- 
ready utilizing  Catholic  schools  are  most  unwilling  to  abandon  them. 
Several  hypothetical  developments  did  elicit  affirmative  responses 
(l.e,  # "Yes#  this  would  cause  a parent  to  remove  his  children  from 
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Catholic  schools..")  from  more  than  half  of  the  respondents  in  each 
sample,  however.  Items  2 (25-50  percent  tuition  increase) , 5 (loss 
of  accreditation),  and  6 (overcrowded  classrooms)  were  responded  to 
positively  by  a majority  of  parents  in  both  Hillsborough  County  and 
St.  Louis.  Item  7 (necessitation  of  bussing  or  a motor  pool)  captured 
more  "Yes"  than  "No"  responses  in  St.  Louis  only.  Evidently, 
while  parochial  schools  appeal  to  parents  who  value  religious,  social, 
and  personal  growth  highly  (more  highly,  ).et  us  say,  than  academic 
training  or  job  prepvaration) , certain  occurrences  (e.g.,  extreme 
tuition  hikes,  loss  of  vaccreditation,  overcrowdedness,  or  great 
Inconvenience)  are  capable  of  precipitating  alterations  in  personal 
priorities,  thus  leading  to  a less  favorable  assessment  of  parochial 
education  and  subsequent  withdrawal  of  Catholic  school  patronage. 

In  other  words,  parents  enroll  their  children  in  Catholic  schools 
because  they  want  them  to  experience  religious,  social,  and  personal 
growth  (preferred  items  on  the  parental  list  of  priorities).  They  do 
not  desire  this  growth,  however,  at  the  expense  of  development  In 
all  other  areas  (loss  of  accreditation) , or  under  conditions  of  extreme 
stress  for  both  student  and  parents  (tuition  hikes,  overcrowdedness. 
Inconvenience)  . Religious  training  may  be  a very  desirable  educational 
commodity;,  but  not  when  it  must  be  purchased  at  exorbitant  prices 
from  a merchant  whose  dealership  is  subject  to  question.  A balanced 
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program  of  offerings  , skewed  slightly  in  the  direction  of  the 
personal  priorities  of  Its  clientele,  appears  to  be  the  "best  of 
all  possible  worlds"  for  the  parochial  (and  presumably,  public) 
school  (e.g.,  the  Catholic  school  in  which  religious , social,  and 
personal  growth  is  emphasized,  but  not  to  the  detriment  of  aca- 
demic, school  operational,  and  practical  considerations). 

Notre  Dame  research  in  Denver,  Savannah,  Montgomery, 
Hillsborough  County,  and  St.  Louis,  then,  indicates  that; 

(1)  Parents  who  utilize  Catholic  schools  do  so  for 
religious,  social,  and  personal  reasons  (Denver, 
Savannah,  Montgomery,  Hillsborough  County, 
and  St.  Louis) . 

(2)  Parents  who  utilize  public  schools  do  so  for  aca^ 
demic,  school  operational,  and  practical  reasons 
(Denver,  Savannah,  Montgomery,  Hillsborough 
County,  and  St.  Louis). 

(3)  While  Catholic  school  patrons  want  their 
children  to  experience  religious , social,  and 
personal  growth  (these  are  their  uppermost 
educational  priorities,  and  represent  their 
primary  reasons  for  enrolling  their  children  in 
parochial  schools) , they  do  not  want  such  growth 
to  occur  to  the  total  detriment  of  other  educa- 
tional offerings  (e.g. , the  academic,  school  opera- 
tional, and  practical  features  of  public  schools) 
(Hillsborough  County  and  St . Louis) . 

(4)  Insofar  as  enrollment  decisions  (parental  ex- 
ercise of  educational  choice)  reflect  assess- 
ments of  educational  quality,  our  Initial  hy-‘ 
pothesis  (personal  priorities  as  criteria  for 
assessments  of  educational  quality)  is  supported. 
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Other  research  efforts  have  tended  to  confirm  one  or 
another  of  the  Notre  Dame  findings  reported  above.  Boise  re- 
spondents, for  example,  were  asked  to  select  the  most  important 
advantages  of  enrolling  a child  in  a Catholic  school.  The  five 
most  frequently  mentioned  assets,  together  with  the  percentage 
of  respondents  mentioning  each  and  appropriate  "Notre  Dame 
classification,  appears  below  (Boise,  1-6): 

(1)  Christian  formation  (Religious)  (72.6), 

(2)  Better  discipline  (Personal)  (8.9) 

(3)  Higher  academic  standards  (Academic)  (8.6) 

(4)  More  favorable  atmosphere  (Personal)  (5.6) 

(5)  Friendship  with  other  Catholic  children  (Religious) 

(4.1) 

Quite  obviously.  Catholics  in  Boise  enroll  their  children  in  paro- 
chial schools  in  order  that  they  might  receive  religious  instruction. 
All  other  stated  reasons  are  next  to  insignificant  in  comparison. 

Belleville  laymen  were  asked  to  list  what  they  felt  were 
important  reasons  for  sending  a child  to  a parochial  school.  The 
ten  most  frequently  mentioned  reasons , along  with  the  percentage 
of  respondents  mentioning  each  and  appropriate  "Notre  Dame" 
classification/ were  as  follows.  (Belleville,  21): 

(1)  Religious  or  moral  atmosphere  in  the  school 
(Religious)  (82) 

(2)  Giving  students  a sens^e  of  moral  values  (Religious) 
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(3)  Religious  exercises  (prayers,  mass  on  school 
days)  (Religious)  (76) 

(4)  Nuns,  brothers,  or  priests  teaching  religion 
(Religious)  (76) 

(5)  Discipline  (Personal)  (68) 

(6)  Assurance  that  nothing  contrary  to  the  faith  will 

be  taught  (Religious)  (66)  - 

,(7)  Previous  experience  with  Catholic  schools*  (63) 

(8)  Quality  of  education  (Academic)  (61) 

(9)  Parental  obligation  to  send  children  to  Catholic 
school*  (59)^^ 

(10)  Influence  of  Catholic  Classmates  (Religious)  (52) 

•'Not  classifiable  on  Notre  Dame  schema 

Much  like  Boise  Catholics,  those  In  Belleville  send  their  children 
to  parochial  schools  essentially  to  receive  religious  training.  Five 
(5)  of  the  6 most  frequently  mentioned  reasons,  and  6 of  the  total 
10,  were  religious  in  nature. 

Belleville  Catholics  were  also  asked  to  state  considerations 
which  they  felt  were  of  minimal  importance  In  deciding  where  to  '; 
enroll  a child.  The  6 most  frequently  mentioned  items  , together 
with  the  percentage  of  respondents  mentioning  each  and  proper 
"Notre  Dame"  categorization,  are  presented  below  (actually,  In 
ascending  order  of  perceived  importance  relative  to  the  exercise  of 
educational  choice)  (Belleville,  22): 

104- 
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(1)  Racial  mixture  In  public  schools  (Social)  (75) 

(2)  Large  number  of  lay  teachers  In  Catholic  schools 
(Religious)  (72) 

(3)  Separate  education  for  boys  and  girls  (School 
Operation)  (67) 

(4)  Use  of  uniforms  In  Catholic  schools  (School 
Operation)  (64) 

(5)  Nuns,  brothers,  or  priests  teaching  subjects  other 
than  religion  (Religious)  (56) 

(6)  Religious  symbols  In  classrooms  (statues,  etc.) 
(Religious)  (50) 

Little  can  be  gleaned  from  the  above  table  regarding  criteria  In- 
volved In  the  exercise  of  educational  choice.  Perhaps  Its  (the 
table's)  most  significant  feature  Is  the  number  of  formerly  crucial 
Items  now  deemed  unimportant  (e.g.  , volume  of  lay  teachers, 
display  of  religious  symbols,  separate  education  of  the  sexes). 
Belleville  Catholics  may  well  resemble  those  In  Fall  River  and 
Boston  In  their  apparent  readiness  to  forego  the  old  and  try  the 
new  as  far  as  religious  Instructional  formats  are  concerned  (see  III -A. 
Demand:  An  Overview) . 

Similar  to  researchers  In  Boise  and  Belleville,  Brlckell 
asked  his  Rhode  Island  sample  to  list  what  they  felt  were  the  most 
Important  reasons  for  maintaining  Catholic  schools.  The  three 
most  frequently  mentioned  reasons  , arranged  In  order  of  frequency 
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of  mention  and  classified  via  "Notre  Dame"  categories,  appear 
below  (Rhode  Island,  103-104): 

(1)  Religious  or  moral  atmosphere  In  the  school  (Religious) 

(2)  Giving  students  a sense  of  moral  values  (Religious) 

(3)  Discipline  (Personal) 

As  do  Catholics  In  Boise  and  Belleville,  those  In  Rhode  Island  also 
perceive  their  diocesan  schools  as  vehicles  of  rellglous-moral 
Instruction  and  use  them  accordingly. 

Brlckell,  In  addition,  asked  his  respondents  to  list  reasons 
for  not  maintaining  a separate  Catholic  school  system  (and,  In 
following,  for  patronizing  public  education).  The  three  most  fre- 
quently mentioned  Items,  arranged  In  order  of  frequency  of  mention 
with  appropriate  "Notre  Dame"  classification,  were  as  follows 
(Rhode  Island,  104-105): 

(1)  Tuition  costs  (Practical) 

(2)  Distance  of  Catholic  school  from  home  (Practical) 

(3)  Separate  education  for  boys  and  girls  (School  Operation) 
Much  like  respondents  In  Hillsborough  County  and  St.  Louis,  those 
In  Rhode  Island  cited  school  operational  and  practical  Items  as 
reasons  for  abandoning  Catholic  schools  (and,  presumably,  for 
patronizing  schools  In  the  public  sector). 

Schlffgens , In  studying  the  attitudes  and  perceptions  of 
Catholic  parents  toward  Catholic  education  in  metropolitan  Des  Moines, 
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partitioned  her  sample  into  4 separate  groups:  (A)  Parents  having 
children  currently  enrolled  in  Catholic  schools,  (B)  Parents  who  had 
withdrawn  their  children  from  Catholic  schools  during  the  previous 
two  years,  (C)  Parents  having  only  pre-first  grade  age  children,  and 
(D)  Parents  from  parishes  not  maintaining  elementary  schools.  Groups 
(A),  (C),  and  (D)  were  asked  to  select,  from  a list  of  6 statements,  the 
2 most  important  reasons  for  enrolling  (as  in  the  case  of  group  A)  or 
wanting  to  enroll  (as  in  the  case  of  groups  C and  D)  their  children  in 
Catholic  schools . The  following  percentagized  breakdown  of  responses 
(with  "Notre  Dame"  categories  added)  was  obtained  (Des  Moines,  79): 


To  secure  professional  help  in  the 
religious  education  of  my  children 
(Religious) 

To  provide  my  child  with  a God- 
centered  education  (Religious) 

To  fulfill  an  obligation  I feeljto 
support  our  Catholic  schools 

To  provide  my  child  with  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  a 
quality  educational  program 
(Academic) 

To  give  my  child  the  opportunity 
for  making  strong  Catholic  rela- 
tionships (Religious) 

Other 


A 

C_ 

p_ 

Total 

26.2* 

34.1 

32.7 

28.0 

37.8 

33.5 

34.9 

36.9 

7.3 

2.5 

6.6 

6.5 

20.6 

20.8 

17.0 

20.3 

6.0 

6.4 

7.3 

6.2 

2.1 

2.7 

1.5 

2.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

★Percentages  based  on  total  number  of  responses  to  6 options  of  this 

questionnaire  item.  ^ iYl 

**Not  classifiable  on  "Notre  Dame"  schema,  # V • 
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Correspondingly,  group  (B)  was  asked  to  select,  from  a list 


of  8 statements,  the  2 most  important  reasons  for  their  withdrawal  of 
their  children  from  Catholic  educational  institutions  during  the  2 years 
preceding.  The  following  percentagized  breakdown  of  responses 
(with  "Notre  Dame"  categories  added)  was  obtained  (Des  Moines,  106): 

B 


The  public  school  offers  a better 
program  (School  operation) 

Catholic  education  is  too  expensive 
(Practical) 

Classes  in  the  Catholic  school  are 
too  large  (School  operation) 

Discipline  in  the  Catholic  school  is 
too  strict  (Personal) 

The  number  of  lay  teachers  is  excessive 
(School  operation) 


30.3* 

10.3 

18.2 


2.0 


7.4 


Catholic  schools  fashion  closed  minds, 
ill-preparing  students  for  the  ecumenical 
dimensions  of  modem  life  (Practical) 


The  distance  to  the  Catholic  school  pro- 
vided a transportation  problem  which  we 
were  unable  to  solve  (Practical) 


Other 


18.4 

100.0 


♦Percentages  bt-sed  on  total  number  of  responses  to  8 options  of  this 
questionnaire  item. 

Consistent  with  the  Notre  Dame  studies , as  well  as  with 
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those  conducted  in  Boise,  Belleville,  and  Rhode  Island,  reasons 
given  in  Des  Moines  for  utilization,  or  hoped-for  utilization,  of  paro- 
chial schools  were  largely  of  a religious  nature  (3  of  5 reasons  sub- 
mitted, as  well  as  the  2 most  frequently  mentioned) . On  the  other 
hand,  the  2 most  frequently  submitted  reasons  for  prior  withdrawal 
from  the  Catholic  sector  (not  including  the  18.4  percent  who  answered 
"Other")  were  school  operational  in  nature  (also  consistent  with  pre- 
vious research) . Apparently,  Catholic  schools  in  Des  Moines,  like 
those  elsewhere,  are  noted  for  their  provision  of  religious-moral 
instruction,  while  their  public  counterparts  are  perceived  as  superior 
in  operational  efficiency  and  overall  practicality. 

Elford  asked  his  Indianapolis,  Evansville,  and  Louisville 
respondents  to  indicate  what  they  felt  were  important  reasons  for 
sending  children  to  Catholic  schools . The  resultant  distribution  of 
responses  (arranged  in  order  of  frequency  of  mention,  numbers  repre- 
senting percentage  of  respondents  mentioning  each  item,  "Notre  Dame" 
I 

categdries  added)  appears  below  (Indianapolis,  36): 

Religious  or  moral  atmosphere  in  school  (Religious)  (89) 

Giving  students  sense  of  moral  values  (Religious)  (85) 

Nuns,  brothers,  priests  teaching  religion  (Religious)  (85) 

Religious  exercises  (prayers  before  Mass,  etc.)  (Religious) 
(81) 

109i 
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Discipline  (Personal)  (76) 

Previous  experience  with  Catholic  schools*  (67) 

Assurance  nothing  contrary  to  faith  taught  (Religious) (67) 
Parental  obligation  to  send  to  a Catholic  school*  (63) 

Quality  of  education  (Academic)  (58) 

Influence  of  Catholic  classmates  (Religious)  (56) 

*Not  classifiable  on  "Notre  Dame"  schema. 

Elford  also  asked  respondents  to  indicate  Impoitant  reasons 
for  not  sending  children  to  Catholic  schools.  Response  patterns 
obtained  (arranged  in  order  of  frequency  of  mention,  numbers  repre- 
senting percentage  of  respondents  mentioning  each  item,-  "Notre  Dame" 
categories  added)  were  as  follows  (Indianapolis,  45): 

Tuition  costs  (Practical)  (46) 

Distance  home  to  school  (Practical)  (42) 

Separate  education  for  boys  and  girls  (School  operation) 

(26) 

Quality  of  education  (Academic)  (25) 

Large  number  of  lay  teachers  in  Catholic  schools  (Religious) 
(23) 

Developing  personal  freedom  and  responsibility  (Personal) 

(12) 

Previous  experience  with  Catholic  schools  (8) 

*Not  classifiable  on  "Notre  Dame"  schema. 
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Six  (6)  of  the  10  most  frequently  mentioned  reasons  for 

Catholic  school  enrollment  of  children,  Including  the  first  4 of  these, 

were  of  the  religious  variety.  Among  reasons  for  non-enrollment, 

4 of  7 were  either  school  operational  or  practical  In  nature.  Again, 

consistent  with  all  research  reported  thus  far,  the  appeal  of  parochial 

schools  was  based  upon  religious,  social,  and  personal  Items;  that  of 

public  schools,  upon  academic,  school  operational,  and  practical 

ones.  Selection  of  one  or  the  other  as  superior  appears  to  be  a func- 

31 

tlon  of  one's  personal  set  of  priorities. 

Donovan  and  Madaus  Included  the  following  tables  In  their 

Boston  research  report  (Boston,  169,  178); 


Reasons  of  Catholic  Parents  for  Sending  Their  . 
Children  to  Catholic  School,  By  Age  of  Parent 
(Percentage  Mentioning  Each  Reason) 


1 Under  30 

30- 

39 

40 

-54  1 

Aae  of  child 

6-12 

15-18 

6-12 

15-18 

6-12 

15-18  1 

Total  N 

19 

a 

90 

a 

44 

38  1 

Better  religious  training 
(Better  Catholic  education) 
(Religious)* 

52 

mmmm 

62 

56 

i 

1 

47  ' 1 

i 

Respondent  attended  Catholic 
schools** 

18 

— 

23 

— 

13 

i 

11  1 

Religious  teachers  (Religious) 

2 

— 

11 

— 

0 

12  1 

Discipline  (Personal) 

11 

— 

30 

— 

20 

17  1 

Dissatisfied  with  public 
scho  Is** 

0 

— 

2 

— 

5 

4 

; 
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Reasons  of  Catholic  Parents  for  Sending  Their 
Children  to  Public  Schools,  By  Age  of  Parent 
(Percentage  Mentioning  Each  Reason)  (Con't) 


Under  30 

30- 

•39 

40 

-54 

Age  of  child 

6-12 

15-18 

6-12 

15-18 

6-12 

15-18 

Total  N 

105 

a 

269 

a 

65 

87 

Children  started  In  public 
schools** 

1 

i 

1 

1 1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

7 

Better  to  mix  with  other 
kinds  of  children  (Social) 

10 

— 

11  i 

1 

9 

9 

Public  schools  better  or  as 
good  (Academic) 

26 

— 

33 

1 

1 

1 

31 

i 

24 

Respondent  went  to  public 
school** 

2 

— 

3 

\ 

i 

1 . 

1 

4 

1 

Could  not  afford  Catholic  j 

schools  (Practical) 

1 ; 
1 

21 

— 

i 

10 

f ; 

i - 

i 

9 

Children  wanted  to  go** 

8 

— 

1 

1 

— 

0 

3 

1 

Bad  experience  with  Catholic  j 
schools** 

i 

3 

-- 

3 

t 

i 5 
1 

1 

1 

j 7 

Too  much  religion  taught  In 
Catholic  schools  (Religious) 

5 

1 

7 

— 

f 

1 

I 5 

Other 

1 

j 

i 

i ''  1 

1 

1 

— 

; 0 

i 0 

^Insufficient  cases 

*" Notre  Dame"  categories  added 

itit 

Not  classifiable  on  "Notre  Dame"  schema 

Boston  respondents  again  proved  to  be  exceptions  to  the 
rule  to  some  degree.  Religious  training  was  a major  reason  for  sending 
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children  to  Catholic  schools,  but  so  was  academic  quality— especially 
among  younger  parents.  Reasons  for  public  school  enrollment  provided 
a somewhat  more  regular  distribution,  practical  and  academic  Items 
enjoying  most  frequent  mention.  The  Boston  data  provide  us  with  a 
reminder,  cis  they  have  before,  that  while  any  number  of  response 
patterns  may  be  regularly  discernible , none  Is  absolutely  Inevitable . 

Data  from  Boise,  Belleville,  Rhode  Island,  Des  Moines, 
Indianapolis,  and  Boston,  then,  do  not  augment  the  Notre  Dame 
findings  discussed  earlier  (except  for  the  cautionary  note  extracted 
from  the  work  of  Donovan  and  Madaus),  but  rather  contribute  sup- 
portive evidence.  In  order  to  avoid  needless  redundancy,  a "re-hash" 
of  those  findings  will  not  be  undertaken  at  this  point.  Let  It  suffice 
to  state  that:  (a)  Insofar  as  Catholic  schools  are  attributed  superior- 
ity on  religious,  social,  and  personal  Items;  and  public  schools  on 
academic,  school  operation,  and  practical  ones,  (b)  Insofar  as  Cath- 
olic and  public  schools  are  selected  by  parents  on  the  basis  of  their 
differential  proficiency  on  these  Items  (l.e..  Catholic  schools  are 
selected  precisely  because  of  their  alleged  superiority  on  religious , 
social,  and  personal  Items;  public  schools  because  of  their  academic, 
school  operational,  and  practical  advantages),  (c)  Insofar  as  the  exer- 
cise of  educational  choice  (l.e.,  parental  enrollment  decisions)  Is  a 
quality-based  decision  (that  Is,  a particular  school  Is  selected 
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and  (d)  insofar  as  ths  ultimats  snrollmsnt  of  th6  child  rsflscts  th6 

parent's  assessment  of  differential  educational  quality  (e.q.i  selection 

of  a parochial  school  implies  a more  favorable  assessment  of  that 

school  relative  to  available  alternatives,  and  an  attraction  to  the 

perceived  assets  of  parochial  education),  then  our  simplistic  hypothesis 

is  supported  (i.e.,  then  personal,  education-related  priorities  are  the 

criteria  upon  which  quality  assessments  of  educational  programs  are 

based) . The  authors  feel  that  the  Initial  hypothesis  has  weathered 

the  data  well,  and  is  deserving  of  some  modicum  of  acceptance.  The 

role  of  personal  priorities  in  the  exercise  of  educational  choice  should 

3 2 

become  clarified  in  the  ensuing  section  (B)  summary. 

Summary.  An  attempt  to  treat,  at  some  length,  the  perceived 
distinctiveness  and  perceived  quality  of  Catholic  education  has  indi- 
cated that; 

(1)  Catholic  schools  are  perceived  as  superior  on  religious, 
social,  and  personal  items. 

(2)  Public  schools  are  perceived  as  superior  on  academic, 
school  operation,  and  practical  items. 

(3)  This  differential  ImputaUon  of  superiority  enjoys  a great 
deal  of  universality,  and  tends  to  be  characteristic  of 
all  residential.  Income,  age,  and  educational  sub- 
samples. 

(4)  Quality  assessments  of  educational  programs,  and  subse- 
quent decisions  as  to  where  to  enroll  one's  children 
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(the  exercise  of  educational  choice),  are  essentially  a 
function  of  one's  personal,  education-related  set  of 
priorities  (e.g.,  one  who  places  a higher  relative  price 
tag  upon  religious,  social,  and  personal  growth  will 
tend  to  gravitate  toward  the  Catholic  sector  where  such 
growth  Is  allegedly  better  fostered) . 

(5)  Insofar  as  perceptions  of  educational  distinctiveness  and 
quality  are  complex  phenomena,  variations  in  the  above 
patterns  are  not  uncommon. 
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C . Demand;  Trends  and  Projections  . 

Sections  A and  B have  revealed  that  while  there  exists  an 
overall  consensus  as  to  the  distinctive  offerings  of  both  parochial 
and  public  schools  (parochial  schools  perceived  as  superior  on  reli- 
gious, social,  and  perianal  Items/publlc  schools  attributed  super- 
iority on  academic , school  operational,  and  practical  Items)  (demand 
based  upon  perceived  dlstlncltveness) , there  remains  considerable 
variance  In  assessments  of  the  relative  quality  of  such  schools  (de- 
mand based  upon  perceived  comparative  quality).  Generally  speaking, 
younger,  better  education,  upper  Income,  suburban  lay  respondents 
favor  public  Institutions,  while  their  older,  less  educated,  middle  to 
lower  Income , urban  counterparts  are  supportive  of  Catholic  schools . 
Apparently,  quality  assessments  of  educational  programs  are  a function 
of  one's  personal  set  of  priorities  (l.e  . , If  one  values  above  all  else 
religious,  social,  and  personal  growth,  he  will  likely  gravitate  toward 
the  Catholic  secton  Inversely,  If  one  places  a higher  relative  price 
tag  upon  academic  excellence,  operational  efficiency,  and  basic  prac- 
ticality, he  will  tend  to  look  favorably  upon  public  education).  In  turn, 
priorities  seem  to  vary  meanlngfuUy  with  lifestyle  and  the  determinants 
thereof  (e.g.,  age,  level  of  educational  attainment.  Income,  area  of 

9 

I residence) . 

In  short,  "American  Catholic  1971"  (a)  Is  a certain  age,  (b)  has 

I been  exposed  to  a specified  amount  of  formal  education,  (c)  has  an  Income 
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M)  avcs  one  oreno.Her  res, denUe.  area . fe,  possesses  a personal 

I -'°fvaluesorpr.ormeswh.chhasbee„fashloned.  lo  some  extent, 

I by  his  socio-economic  (age.  educational,  financial,  and  residential) 

status,  (f)  recognises  the  relative  assets  and  liabilities  of  parochial 

and  public  education,  and  (g,  favors  (perceives  as  -better")  the  one 

Which  provides  most  amply  for  those  Items  (e.g. , religious  Instruction. 

cademic  training)  that  are  uppermost  on  his  "list"  of  priorities. 

The  above  Information  affords  a rathpr 

ioras  a rather  static  portrayal  of  the 

demand  for  Catholic  education,  however  Is  an  nc 

ever,  is  an  assessment  of  demand 

over  time  at  all  feasible.  A.  there  any  observable  trends  or  chrono- 

•oalcal  patterns.  Is  1.  possible  to  pn,,ec.  the  nature  and  extent  of 

future  demand?  It  is  to  these  questions  that  this  section  (C)  Is  ad- 
dressed.^'* 

Glenn  and  Hyland,  I„  a secondary  analysis  of  national  surveys 

pertaining  to  the  relative  econnmir> 

e economic,  occupational,  and  educational 

Status  of  Protestants  and  s: 

nts  and  Catholics , found  that  since  World  War  II 

Ca»^hollcs  have  surpassed  Protestant*?  in  mnef 

rocestants  In  most  aspects  of  status  (both 

groups  lagging  behind  Jews,  however).  In  1943  prote«?t« 

Protestants  were  well  above 

1^  


ww.s,  well  auov 

athollcs  in  economic  status,  whereas  hy  1364  Catholics  had  clearly  over- 

n .00.  4f  w* 


\.icaiiy  OV 

taken  Protestants.  Prom  194*?  iqc.;i  t>_ 

64  Protestant  representation  In  non- 

manual  occu^tlons  decreased,  while  Catholic  representation  Increased 
Sharply.  Correspondingly.  Protestant  and  CathoUc  representatton  tn  manual 
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occupations  Increased  and  decreased  respectively.  Changes  In 
representation  at  three  broad  educational  levels  were  similar  to  oc- 
cupational changes.  Protestant  representation  Increased  at  the  lowest 
level  ("No  more  than  8 years  of  school")  and  declined  at  the  two 
higher  levels  {"At  least  some  high  school  hut  no  college"  and  "At  least 

some  college"),  while  Catholic  representation  declined  at  the  lowest 

38 

level  and  Increased  at  the  high  school  and  college  levels.  Protestants 
ranked  clearly  ahead  of  Catholics  In  educational  status  In  1945,  but  by 
1964  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  religious  groups  had  become  am- 

39 

blguous . Catholics  had  moved  ahead  In  median  years  of  school  completed, 
but  were  still  under-represented  at  the  college  level  (although  this  under- 
representation seemed  to  be  disappearing  among  the  youngest  adults) . 

Glenn  and  Hyland  concluded:  "It  Is  clear  that  Catholics  as  a whole  have 

experienced  more  net  upward  mobility  during  the  postwar  period  than 
40 

Protestants  . " 

The  makeup  of  the  American  Catholic  population,  then,  has  under- 
gone, and  continues  to  undergo,  notable  alterations.  The  Catholic  layman 
Is  now  more  affluent,  better  educated,  and  occupationally  more  secure  than 
ever  before . In  short,  American  Catholics  are  beginning  to  occupy,  at  an 
Increasing  rate,  precisely  those  social  categories  In  which  the  demand  for 
parochial  schools  Is  least  emphatic  (according  to  various  diocesan 
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studies).'*^  In  addition,  they  seem  to  be  tak'na  ->n  the  educational  tastes 
and  preferences  characteristic  of  Incumbent  occupants  (academic  excel- 
lence, operational  efficiency,  and  general  practicality  receive  top 
priority  as  criteria  In  quality  assessments  of  educational  programs) 

Public  education  thus  assumes  a greater  degree  of  attractiveness  among 
members  of  this  mobile  group  (Notre  Dame  research  In  Montgomery , 
Hillsborough  County,  and  St.  Louis  suggests  that  this  newly  won  attrac- 
tiveness among  upwardly  mobile  Catholics  Is  bolstered  by  the  presence  of 
Impressive  public  school  plants  In  upper  Income,  suburban  communities). 

On  these  grounds , an  overall  decrease  In  the  demand  for  Catholic  edu- 

43 

cation  might  be  forecast. 

The  reader  might  require , and  rightly  so,  that  the  broad  as- 
sertions Issued  above  be  accompanied  by  some  specific  findings  from 
the  studies  reviewed  thus  far.  Fortunately,  he  can  be  accommodated. 

OER  researchers  In  Montgomery,  Hillsborough  County,  and  St.  Louis,  for 
example,  presented  respondents  with  a ilst  of  21  student  traits  and  asked 
them  to  choose  the  4 most  Important  and  the  4 least  Important.  In  other 
words,  respondents  were  being  asked  to  specify  those  qualities  which 
they  felt  were  and  were  not  Important  for  a student  to  acquire  as  a re- 
sult of  his  educational  experience  . Percentaglzed  Montgomery  responses 
were  as  follows  (Montgomery,  61); 
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Most  Important  Trait 

(1)  Intelloctually  curious  (Academic)  (63) 

(2)  Respects  authority  (Personal)  (62) 

(3)  Independent  thinker  (Academic)  (38) 

(4)  Reads  a great  deal  (Academic)  (36) 

Least  Important  Trait 

(1)  Politically  active  (Social)  (59) 

(2)  Holds  unpopular  opinions  forcefully 
(Academic)  (49) 

(3)  Socially  graceful  (Social)  (45) 

(4)  Takes  part  in  athletics  (Social)  (40) 

The  percentaglzed  responses  of  Hillsborough  County  laymen  are  shown 

below  (Hillsborough  County,  120): 

Most  Important  Trait 

(1)  Intellectually  curious  (Academic)  (63) 

(2)  Respects  authority  (Personal)  (62) 

(3)  Independent  thinker  (Academic)  (38) 

(4)  Reads  a great  deal  (Academic)  (37) 

Least  Important  Trait 

(1)  Politically  active  (Social)  (56) 

(2)  Holds  unpopular  opinions  forcefully 
(Academic)  (49) 

(3)  Socially  graceful  (Social)  (48) 

(4)  Takes  part  In  athletics  (Social)  (38) 

Percentaglzed  St.  Louis  responses  were  as  follows  (St.  Louis,  73-75): 

Most  Important  Trait 

(1)  Respects  authority  (Personal)  (64) 

(2)  Intellectually  curious  (Academic)  (58) 

(3)  Reads  a great  deal  (Academic)  (37) 

(4)  Independent  thinker  (Academic)  (34) 

(5)  Contributes  to  class  discussions 
(Academic)  (32) 

(6)  Competitive  In  class  (Academic)  (20) 

(7)  Attends  Mass  weekly  Otellglous)  (20) 

(8)  Receives  communion  regularly  O^ellglous)  (20) 

(9)  Behaves  appropriately  at  all  times  (Personal)  (18) 
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Of  note  in  the  above  tables  is  a consistent  discrepancy  between 
the  reasons  given  for  Catholic  school  enrollment  (see  section  B)  and  the 
expectations  held  for  students  upon  completion  of  a course  of  instruction. 
Respondents  overwhelmingly  offered  religious,  social,  and  personal 
reasons  when  asked  why  a parent  would  patronize  Catholic  schools  (again, 
refer  to  section  B).  All,  however,  regardless  of  where  they  enrolled 
their  children,  felt  that  academic  qualities  were  the  most  important  ac- 
quisitions a student  could  realize.  Three  (3)  of  the  4 "most  important" 
traits  in  both  Montgomery  and  Hillsborough  County  were  academic  in 
nature.  Of  the  6 "most  important"  traits  in  St.  Louis,  5 were  academic. 
Inversely,  those  traits  perceived  as  "least  important"  in  Montgomery  and 
Hillsborough  County  tended  to  be  of  the  social  variety  (3  out  of  4 in  both 
studies).  Manifestly,  then,  laymen  provided  a religiously,  social 
or  personally  founded  rationale  for  the  enrollment  of  their  children 
in  Catholic  schools.  Latently,  however,  they  placed  top  priority  upon 
the  acquisition  of  academic  qualities  as  the  result  of  their  matriculation 
(in  a parochial  or  public  setting) . Furthermore , there  is  reason  to  believe 
(Glenn  and  Hyland  article , diocesan  studies)  that.  Increasingly,  this 
proclivity  for  academic  preparation  is  becoming  quite  manifest  (resultant  of 
upward  social  mobility,  and  changing  tastes,  preferences,  and  priorities) 
and,  in  fact,  is  replacing  religious,  social  and  personal  considerations  as 
the  prime  criterion  in  the  exercise  of  educational  choice  among  American 
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Catholics.  Thus,  earlier  projections  of  a decreasing  demand  for  Catholic 

schools  appear  to  receive  support. 

Notre  Dame  findings  In  Montgomery,  Hillsborough  County,  and 
St.  Louis  are  bolstered  by  data  obtained  In  Lincoln  and  Des  Moines. 

Lincoln  respondents,  for  example,  were  presented  with  the  following 
Item:  "When  considering  the  Importance  of  status,  when  the  time  for 
high  school  Is  finished,  which  of  the  following  would  you  want  your 
child  to  have  accomplished?"  The  percentaglzed  distribution  of  responses 
(with  "Notre  Dame"  classification  of  Items  added)  appears  below 
(Lincoln,  42); 

(1)  Scholastic  achievement  (Academic)  (61.9) 

(2)  Leadership  development  (Personal)  (23.1) 

(3)  Graduated  with  high  school  diploma*  (13.0) 

(4)  Popularity  and  acceptance  by  classmates 
(Social)  (1.4) 

(5)  A star  athlete  or  cheerleader  (Social)  (0.4) 

*Not  classifiable  on  "Notre  Dame"  schema. 

Although  the  Lincoln  question  on  educational  expectations  Included  but  5 
response  options  , something  of  a pattern  Is  discernible.  The  lone  academic 
Item  was  mentioned  most  frequently  (almost  3 times  as  often  as  the  next 
most  frequently  mentioned  Item) . One  (1)  personal  and  1 non-class  If  table 
Item  followed,  while  the  2 social  Items  were  referred  to  least  frequently  of 

all. 
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Schiffgens'  Des  Moines  data,  while  not  as  emphatic  (as  Mont- 
gomery, Hillsborough  County,  St.  Louis,  or  Lincoln  data)  in  indicating  a 
decreasing  demand  for  parochial  schools,  does  nevertheless  belie  a 
reasonably  strong  academic-school  operational-practical  strain  in  parental 
educational  expectations.  To  recall,  the  author  was  working  with  4 
distinct  response  groups:  (a)  Parents  having  children  currently  enrolled 
in  Catholic  schools  from  the  14  parishes  in  metropolitan  Des  Moines  main- 
taining elementary  schools , (b)  Parents  who  had  withdrawn  their  children 
from  Catholic  schools  during  the  2 years  prior  to  the  study,  (c)  Parents 
having  only  pre-fiLrst  grade  age  children  from  the  14  parishes  in  metro- 
politan Des  Moines  maintaining  elementary  schools,  and  (d)  Parents  of 
pre-school,  elementary,  and/or  high  school  age  children  from  the  5 metro- 
politan Des  Moines  parishes  not  maintaining  elementary  schools . When 
groups  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  were  questioned  as  lo  their  expectations  for  tlieir 
children  from  Catholic  school  attendance,  the  following  percentagized  re- 
sponse pattern  (with  "Notre  Dame"  classification  of  items  added)  was 
obtained  (Des  Moines,  90,  95): 

(a)  (b)  (c) 

(1)  That  he  will  grow  daily  in 
his  appreciation  for  the  gift 

of  faith  (Religious)  25.1  28.0  24.2 

(2)  That  he  vd.ll  have  adequate 
academic  preparation  for 
further  education  and/or 
employment  opportunity 
(Academic-Social 

Operation-Practical)  24,5  21.7  26.4 
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(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


I 

r 
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(3)  That  he  wUl  acquire  a 

mature  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility toward  the 
exercise  of  human  free- 
dom (Social)  15.0  10.4  15.5 

(4)  That  he  will  develop  a 
maturity  of  conscience 
based  on  a Christian 

value  system  (Religious)  33.3  37.6  32.6 

(5)  Other  1*2  2.3  1.3 

Lincoln  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  Des  Moines  data,  then,  augment 
Notre  Dame  findings  In  Montgomery,  Hillsborough  County,  and  St.  Louis, 
and  are  supportive  of  claims  of  a decreasing  demand  tor  Catholic  education. 
Apparently,  more  and  more  Catholics  are  becoming  desirous  of  the  featured 
qualities  of  public  schools,  and  enrollment  data  (see  appropriate  sections 
of  the  overall  report)  Indicate  that  an  Increasing  proportion  of  these  are 
enacting  such  desires  In  their  exercise  of  educational  choice . 

Insofar  as  Catholic  school  attendance  Is  decreasing , and  the 
utilization,  by  Catholics,  of  public  school  facilities  Is  Increasing,  one 
might  inquire  as  to  the  net  effect  of  these  shifts  In  enrollment  upon  the  at- 
tltudes  of  those  Involved.  For  example,  will  extended  Catholic  patronl- 
zatlon  of  public  schools  affect  In  the  Catholic  camp  a dissatisfaction 
similar  to  that  now  being  leveled  at  parochial  education?  Data  obtained 
via  Notre  Dame  research  in  St.  Louis  (which  represents , to  date,  the 
most  exhaustive  analysis  of  a single  diocesan  school  system)  Indicate  no 
such  thing.  In  fact,  those  Catholic  parents  with  children  enrolled  lii 
public  schools  while  research  was  ongoing  were  less  likely  to  feel  that  the 
quality  of  Catholic  schools  In  St.  Louis  was  satisfactory  (St.  Louis,  106), 
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did  not  think  that  Catholic  schools  were  better  than  non-Cathollc 
schools  In  their  area  of  the  city  (St.  Louis,  108),  wa-e  more  likely 
to  feel  that  the  differences  between  Catholic  and  public  schools  were 
no  longer  great  enough  to  Justify  two  separate  school  systems  ^t.  Louis, 

110)  thought  that  Catholics  who  go  to  public  schools  turn  out  to  be  Just 
as  good  Catholics  as  those  who  attend  parochial  schools  (St.  Louis, 

114),  were  more  likely  to  reject  the  Idea  that  CCD  programs  will 
never  be  as  effective  In  training  young  Catholics  as  the  schools  have  been 
(St.  Louis , 116), and  felt  that  Improved  CCD  programs  should  replace 
the  conventional  Catholic  school  approach  (St.  Louis,  120).  In  short, 
those  Catholic  parents  who  do  utilize  schools  in  the  public  sector  appear 
to  be  more  than  satisfied  with  the  output.  Furthermore,  there  Is  no  reason 
to  expect  a significant  change  In  this  pattern  of  patronlzatlon  and  sub- 
sequent endorsement.  St.  Louis  breakdowns  by  "use",  then,  lend  further 
credence  to  preliminary  projections  of  a diminishing  demand  for  parochial 
schools 

The  reader  might  caution  that  the  above  Is  a model  example  of  the 
dissonance-reducing  reaction-formation  highlighted  In  footnote  17 . Such 
an  assertion  cannot  be  disputed.  The  fact  remains » however,  that  regard- 
less of  their  source,  attitudes  supportive  of  public  education  and  critical 
of  Catholic  education  will  have  a singular  effect  upon  both  patterns  of 
demand  and  sulbsequent  enrollment. Prior  projections  of  decreasing  demand 
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Footnotes 


1.  The  Corpus  Christ!  study  was  initiated  for  the  express  purpose  of  as- 
sessing the  feasibility  of  constructing  a Catholic  high  school  in  the  dio- 
cese. Its  limited  scope  is  thus  understandable. 

2.  As  operationalized  in  the  Dubuque  study,  "Christian  education"  was 
equivalent  to  education  received  in  a Catholic  school. 

3.  Attltudinal  data  obtained  in  Pittsburgh  is  useful,  however,  the  manner 

in  which  it  is  displayed  in  the  text  of  the  published  report  is  highly  ques- 
tionable, and  possibly  very  misleading.  Respondents  were  presented  with 
a battery  of  statements,  and  asked  to  select  and  circle  one  of  the  follow- 
ing response  alteinatives:  ++  + - — . Obviously,  alternatives 

ranged  from  highly  favorable  or  affirmative  (++)  to  highly  unfavorable  or 
negative  (— ) vdth  more  moderate  responses  in  between  (+  and  -) . In  pre- 
senting the  findings,  the  author  (the  director  of  an  independent  research 
firm  was  commissioned  to  conduct  the  attltudinal  survey)  merely  indicated 
the  modal  response  to  each  item.  The  mode  was  circled  if  it  also  repre- 
sented the  response  of  a majority  of  the  sample.  Needless  to  say,  such 

a practice  can  easily  distort  the  overall  flavor  of  reactions  to  particular 
items.  Response  patterns  or  distributions  become  meaningless,  and  those 
responses  not  falling  within  the  modal  category,  however  significant  they 
might  be,  may  as  well  be  discarded.  For  example,  a statement  pertain- 
ing to  the  quality  of  guidance  programs  in  Catholic  high  schools  might 
elicit  a response  pattern  much  like  that  below: 

++  35  percent 

+ 10  percent 

- 30  percent 

— 25  percent 

The  modal  response  is  ++,  leading  one  to  believe  that  sample  respond- 
ents are  highly  pleased  with  guidance  services  in  Catholic  secondary 
schools.  A knowledge  of  the  total  array  of  responses,  however,  leaves 
one  with  quite  a different  Impression.  Indeed,  55  percent  of  those 
questioned  are  dissatisfied  with  services  rendered.  The  implications 
of  such  inaccuracy  for  data  interpretation  and  utilization  are  self- 
explanatory.  The  Pittsburgh  attltudinal  is  thus  left  in  a rather  vulner- 
able light. 

4.  Respondents  were  categorized  according  to  various  socio-economic 
characteristics  (e.g.,  age,  marital  status,  occupation,  education,  in- 
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come) . In  all,  there  were  28  groupings.  The  categories  were  net  mutually 
exclusive.  For  instance,  each  respondent  necessarily  occupied  one  of  the 
age  categories,  one  of  the  marital  categories,  and  so  on. 

5 . At  the  time  of  publication  (1968)  there  existed  only  one  Catholic  high 
school  in  Marquette. 

6.  The  Fall  River  sample,  selected  by  Louis  Harris  Associates,  included 
non-Catholics  as  well  as  Catholics. 


7.  One  should  not  read  into  the  Des  Moines  and  Fall  River  data  an  over- 
reliance of  Catholics  upon  their  schools.  Elford,  for  example,  found  82 
percent  of  his  respondents  in  disagreement  with  an  item  indicating  that 
parents  totally  fulfilled  their  obligation  to  provide  a religious  education 
for  their  children  by  enrolling  them  in  Catholic  schools  (Indianapolis  re- 
vised, 19). 

8.  The  Boston  sample  also  included  non-Catholics. 


9.  Percentages  are  based  upon  the  responses  of  clergy  and  religious,  as 
well  as  laymen.  It  might  be  conjectured,  then,  that  any  inaccuracies 
are  in  the  direction  of  an  over-estimation  of  lay  support  for  Catholic 
schools.  Insofar  as  laymen  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  Catholic  sub- 
sample, such  inaccuracies  should  be  minimal. 


10.  This  finding  is  supported  by  data  from  a number  of  other  studies  not 
cited  at  this  point  in  the  text;  Forty-two  (42)  percent  of  the  Belleville 
sample  felt  that,  in  lieu  of  rising  costs,  some  diocesan  education  pro- 
grams should  be  cut  (38  percent  disagreed)  (Belleville,  120).  When 
asked  which  grades  should  be  cut  first  and  last  should  such  elimination 
become  necessary,  respondents  answered  as  follows . (Belleville , 121, 
124); 


Grades  Cut  First 


Cut  Last 


1-4 

5-8 

9-12 


22  percent 
10  percent 
43  percent 


40  percent 
21  percent 
14  percent 


No  matter  how  the  issue  was  approached.  Catholic  high  schools  fared 
worse  than  both  primary  and  upper  elementary  grades  in  the  diocese  of 
Belleville.  More  r^poiidents  (43  percent)  felt  that  secondary  education 
should  be  discontinued  first,  while  fewer  (1^  percent)  thought  that  grades 
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9-12  should  be  cut  last.  In  addition,  45  percent  felt  that  the  high  school 
years,  moreso  than  any  others,  were  years  in  which  association  with  those 
of  other  faiths  was  highly  desirable  (Belleville,  2 0) . 

Boise  respondents  were  asked  to  consider  the  financial  problems 
currently  besetting  Catholic  education  and  express  an  opinion  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  the  diocese  should  continue  operating  all  of  its  schools . Just 
5.3  percent  felt  that  only  high  schools  should  be  maintained,  while  23.2 
percent  thought  that  elementary  schools  should  be  continued  — even  if  at 
the  expense  of  secondary  schools  (62.8  percent  wanted  both  elementary 
and  secondary  programs  maintained,  while  8.7  percent  wanted  the  diocese 
of  Boise  out  of  the  "education  business"  entirely)  (Boise,  1-5). 

Schiffgrens  asked  her  Des  Moines  respondents  which  grades  should 
be  given  top  priority  if  the  diocese  found  itself  unable  to  continue  its  sup- 
port of  Catholic  education  at  all  levels.  She  found  that  support  for  Catho- 
lic high  schools  varied  directly  with  the  level  of  educational  attainment  of 
the  respondent.  In  all  educational  categories  , however,  elementary  schools 
received  more  support  than  secondary  schools  (Des  Moines,  195-196).  In 
Pittsburgh,  parishioners  were  asked  to  comment  upon  a number  of  avenues 
which  diocesan  schools  might  follow  should  they  be  confronted  with  a 
major  financial  crisis.  The  alternatives,  together  with  the  modal  respon- 
ses to  them  (see  footnote  3 for  an  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which 
Pittsburgh  data  is  displayed),  are  presented  below  (Pittsburgh,  246-247): 

Close  grades  1-6  - - 

Close  grades  7-8  - - 

Close  grades  9-12  - - 

Close  all  schools  - - 

Quite  obviously.  Catholics  in  Pittsburgh  were  intensely  opposed  to  the 
elimination  of  parochial  schools  on  any  level.  Interestingly  enough , how- 
ever, only  the  modal  negative  response  to  the  discontinuance  of  grades  9- 
12  was  not  also  a majority  response. 

Cronin  asked  respondents  in  Lincoln  to  Indicate  which  grades  they 
felt  were  least  important,  the  ones  they  would  be  most  willing  to  see  cut 
should  diocesan  schools  run  into  severe  financial  difficulties.  Responses 
were  distributed  as  follows: 
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Grades 


1 and/or  2 

18.7  percent 

1-6 

8 . 9 percent 

7-9 

5 . 6 percent 

10-12 

22.0  percent 

7-12 

12.9  percent 

9-12 

27.9  percent 

1-12 

4.0  percent 

Catholics  in  Lincoln,  then,  considered  grades  9-12  the  most  expendable. 
A much  higher  pricetag  was  placed  upon  Catholic  education  at  the  elemen- 
tary level  (Lincoln,  54). 

Elford  asked  Catholics  in  Indianapolis,  Evansville,  and  Louisville 
to  indicate  which  grades  they  felt  should  be  eliminated  last  should  clos- 
ings be  necessary.  Percentagized  results  for  each  diocese,  as  well  as 
for  all  3 dioceses,  are  as  follows  (Indianapolis  revised,  61): 


1-4 

5-8 

9-12 

Indianapolis 

48 

19 

20 

Evansville 

45 

22 

16 

Louisville 

38 

20 

28 

Overall 

45 

20 

21 

In  Indianapolis  grades  5-8  and  9-12  were  viewed  as  least  necessary, 
while  a great  deal  of  support  was  mustered  for  the  primary  grades.  Evans- 
ville respondents  were  most  willing  to  part  with  grades  9-12  and  least  re- 
ceptive to  the  elimination  of  grades  1-^4.  Louisville  Catholics  gave  grades 
1-4  top  priority  while  ranking  grades  9-12  second  and  grades  5-8  third  in 
order  of  importance.  Overall,  the  Elford  sample  responded  most  favorably 
to  grades  1-4,  and  felt  that  either  grades  5-8  or  9-12  should  be  eliminlnated 
initially  should  such  action  be  necessitated.  When  asked  which  grade 
levels  should  be  cut  first,  29  percent  indicated  the  elementary  grades 
while  44  percent  thought  grades  9-12  should  be  the  first  to  go  (Indianap- 
olis revised.  Table  6) . 

Responses  to  several  other  Elford  items  may  help  specify  the 
above.  Indianapolis,  Evansville,  and  Louisville  respondents  were  pre- 
sented with  the  following  alternatives  to  the  conventional  K-8/9-12 
parochial  school  format: 
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(1)  Close  grade  1-3;  stress  middle  school  concept. 

(2)  Replace  elementary  schools  with  CCD  programs. 

(3)  Close  grades  7-8;  stress  grades  1-6. 

(4)  Initiate  shared  time  programs  on  elementary  level. 

(5)  Initiate  released  time  programs  on  elementary  level. 

(6)  Close  high  schools;  use  parishes  as  religious  edu- 
cation centers  for  high  school  age  children. 

(7)  Close  high  schools;  construct  religious  education 
centers  adjacent  to  public  high  schools. 

(8)  Initiate  shared  time  programs  on  secondary  level. 


The  percent  of  respondents  in  each  diocese  opposed  to  the  various  alterna 
tives  (numbered),  as  well  as  the  overall  opposition  rates,  are  displayed 
below  (Indianapolis,  57,  59); 

Indianapolis  /Evansville  Louisville  Total 


(1) 

63 

66 

59 

(2) 

58 

61 

57 

(3) 

50 

58 

58 

(4) 

60 

58 

53 

(5) 

53 

49 

52 

(6) 

42 

40 

50 

(7) 

31 

28 

29 

(8) 

57 

54 

49 

62 

59 

55 
59 
52 
44 
30 

56 


Only  2 alternatives  fail  to  gain  a majority  in  opposition,  and  both  of  these 
involve  the  closing  of  secondary  schools  (numbers  6 and  7)  . In  fact,  all 
other  cells  except  one  (only  49  percent  of  the  Louisville  sample  opposed  a 
shared  time  program  on  the  high  school  level)  display  percentages  of  over 
50  (52  percent  or  more) . 


Elford  also  asked  respondents  in  his  3 diocese  sample  whether  or 
not  they  supported  the  construction  of  additional  Catholic  grade  and  high 
schools.  In  other  words,  how  did  respondents  feel  about  strengthening 
and  expanding  traditional  programs  (as  opposed  to  abandoning  them  for 
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less  conventional  alternatives)?  The  percentagized  responses  of  those 
opposed  were  distributed  as  follows  (Indianapolis,  57,  59): 


Build  more 

Indianapolis 

Evansville 

Louisville 

Total 

grade  schools 

39 

37 

40 

39 

Build  more 

high  schools 

53 

54 

45 

50 

In  each  diocese,  the  proportion  of  those  opposed  to  the  construction  of  ad- 
ditional high  schools  exceeded  the  proportion  set  against  the  building  of 
more  grade  schools.  Quite  clearly.  Catholics  in  Indianapolis , Evansville, 
and  Louisville  register  more  support  for  their  elementary  schools  than  for 
their  secondary  schools. 

Respondents  in  Dubuque  were  asked  whether  or  not  the  diocese 
should  discontinue  its  educational  programs  at  some  grade  levels  should 
rising  costs  prove  to  be  prohibitive.  Only  21.3  percent  objected  to  such 
action,  while  64.3  percent  rendered  their  approval  (Dubuque,  Table  18). 

In  orderto  determine  which  specific  course  of  action  would  be  most  palat- 
able to  parishioners,  Dubuque  researchers  asked  respondents  to  agree  or 
disagree  with  a number  of  alternatives  . The  alternatives  , together  with 
the  appropriate  percentagized  responses,  are  presented  below.  (Dubuque, 


Tables  38-44): 

Agree 

, — , 

Disagree 

(1) 

Close  grades  1-3;  concentrate 
on  grades  4-8 

23.2 

59.5 

(2) 

Close  elementary  schools;  open 
religious  education  centers  for 
elementary  school  age  children 

31.6 

55.5 

(3) 

Close  high  schools;  open  religious 
education  centers  for  high  school 
age  children 

47.8 

38.8 

(4) 

Close  grades  7-8;  concentrate  on 
grades  1-6 

39.9 

41.5 
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Agree 


Disagree 


O 

ERIC 


(5)  Have  Catholic  children  take  some  43.3 
courses  (i.e.,  math,  sciences)  In 
public  elementary  school,  and 
others  (i.e.  , religion,  social  studies) 
in  parochial  elementary  schools 


40.5 


(6)  Have  Catholic  children  take  some 
courses  (i.e.,  math,  sciences)  in 
public  high  schools,  and  others 
(i.e.,  religion,  social  studies)  in 
parochial  high  schools 

(7)  Construct  religious  facilities 
near  public  high  schools 


48.8 


36.5 


59.0 


19.5 


Negative  responses  exceeded  positive  response  for  all  but  3 alternatives 
(numbers  3,  6,  and  7),  and  each  of  these  involved  the  closure  or  more 
limited  utilization  of  Catholic  high  schools  . Respondents  in  Dubuque, 
then  are  quite  willing  to  experiment  with  alternatives  to  conventional 
Catholic  secondary  education,  but  are  not  willing  to  do  so  with  the  time- 
honored  parochial  grade  school. 

Notre  Dame  researchers  asked  Catholics  in  Hillsborough  County , 
Montgomery,  and  St.  Louis  to  respond  to  the  following  alternative  to 
traditional  Catholic  elementary  schools:  "Catholic  elementary  schools  in 

your  community  would  gradually  be  closed.  The  money  saved  would  be 
used  to  set  up  Religious  Education  Centers  — staffed  by  full-time  sisters 
and  lay  people  especially  trained  in  religious  education."  Percentaglzed 
responses  were  as  follows  (Hillsborough  County,  280;  Montgomery, 

137;  and  St.  Louis  , 264): 


Hillsborough  County 

Montgomery 

St.  Louis 


Agree 

28 

35 

39 


Disagree 

58 

50 

46 


J. 

a 


I 

I 


In  each  case,  more  respondents  were  opposed  to  the  suggestion  than 
favored  it. 
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A similar  item  pertained  to  Catholic  high  schools:  "Catho- 

lic high  schools  in  your  community  would  be  gradually  closed'. 

The  money  saved  would  be  used  to  set  up  Religious  Education 
Centers — staffed  by  full-time  sisters  and  lay  people  especially 
trained  In  religious  education."  Percentagized  responses  were  as 
follows  (Hillsborough  County,  283;  Montgomery,  138;  and  St.  Louis, 
266); 


Agree  Disagree 


Hillsborough  County  28  58 

Montgomery  35  50 

St.  Louis  39  46 


Again,  in  all  3 studies  negative  responses  were  more  frequent  than 
affirmative  ones  . Respondents  were  somewhat  less  emphatic  in 
their  disagreement  with  the  latter  item,  however,  than  with  the 
former. 


The  concensus  seems  to  be  , then,  that  elementary  schools 
are  a more  highly  valued  component  of  Catholic  education  than 
secondary  schools.  This  current  is  not  unanimous,  however. 

Brickell  found  Rhode, Island  Catholics  to  be  evenly  split  in  their  sup- 
port of  parochial  grade  schools  and  high  schools.  Roughly  half  of 
his  sample  felt  elementary  schools  should  be  closed  first  if  need  be, 
while  an  equal  proportion  of  respondents  thought  secondary  schools 
should  be  the  first  to  go  (Rhode  Island,  105).  Inversely,  those 
who  wanted  grade  (high)  schools  to  be  eliminated  first  also  wanted 
high  (grade)  schools  cut  last  (Rhode  Island,  106).  Of  note  in  the 
Brickell  data  was  the  finding  that  Rhode  Island  clergymen  were  more 
supportive  of  secondary  schools  than  they  were  of  elementary  schools 
(l.e.,  wanted  grade  schools  closed  first  and  high  schools  eliminated 
last)  Rhode  Island,  105-106).  If  this  pattern  is  true  elsewhere,  the 
solving  of  emergent  financial  woes  within  the  Catholic  sector  could 
be  a rather  volatile  undertaking  (i  .e  . , an  elementary-oriented  laity 
vs.  a secondary-oriented  clergy) . 

11.  This  item  was  also  included  in  Belleville  and  Rhode  Island,  but 
responses  in  these  studies  were  not  broken  down  according  to  income 
level..  As  such,  they  are  irrelevant  at  this  particular  point  in  the 
text. 
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12.  Hillsborough  County  is  an  exception  to  the  rule  in  this  re- 
gard. The  citizenry  had  recently  voted  down  5 consecutive  bond 
issues,  thus  prohibiting  the  construction  of  additional  public 
school  facilities  and  necessitating  double  session  attendance. 

In  addition,  local  school  officials  had  yielded  to  federal  di- 
rectives to  desegregate  shortly  prior  to  the  Notre  Dame  survey. 

The  Hillsborough  County  response,  then,  might  be  viewed  as  a 
reaction  to  overcrowding  and  integration  in  the  public  sector. 

13.  See,  for  example,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  County 

and  City  Data  Book  — 1967  (Washington,  D.C.:  U.  S^.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1967) . Median  family  incomes  for  counties 
and  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas  in  1959-60  were  con- 
sistently higher  than  median  incomes  for  urban  places  within 
those  counties  and  S . M .S  .A . ' s . See  also  U . S . Bureau  of  the 
Census,  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States  — 1970,  91st 
edition  (Washington,  D.  C.:  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 

1970),  p.  33  0.  In  1960  and  1969  the  proportion  of  families  below 
federally  defined  poverty  lines  was  lower  in  non-metropolitan,  than 
in  metropolitan, areas . 

14.  Conclusions  regarding  the  distribution  of  demand  for  Catholic 

education  are  based  exclusively  upon  the  findings  of  5 studies 
(Indianapolis,  Dubuque,  St.  Louis,  Hillsborough  County,  and 
Montgomei-y)  in  which  responses  were  cross  tabulated  with  2 key 
social  variables  , area  of  residence  and  income.  These  correlates 
have  been  incorporated  into  other  analyses  , but  not  in  any  system- 
atic way.  Brickell,  for  instance,  presented  his  Rhode  Island 
sample  with  the  following  item:  "When  a Catholic  with  young 

children  is  b\aying  a home,  one  of  the  things  he  should  seriously 
consider  is  whether  or  not  the  parish  has  an'elementary  school." 
One-third  (33  ;3  percent)  of  the  sample  registered  disagreement, 
and  Brickell  casually  notes  that  most  of  these  were  high  income 
respondents  . (Rhode  Island,  102)  . The  Rhode  Island  question- 
naire also  included  this  statement:  "Every  Catholic  child  should 

spend  some  time  in  a Catholic  school."  Again,  the  author  makes 
mention  of  the  fact  that,  of  those  who  responded  negatively,  the 
bulk  were  from  hidih  income  brackets  (Rhode  Island,  102).  Hanlon 
and  DeRoche  , in  attempting  to  assess  the  amount  of  support  for 
Catholic  secondary  education  in  Marquette,  reported  that  only  6 of 
their  28  categories — primarily  lower  income  groups — exhibited 
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favorable  response  rates  of  60  percent  or  more  (Marquette,  17). 
These  data,  then  corroborate  our  findings  of  a wanting  demand 
for  parochial  schools  among  more  affluent  Catholics  . The 
quantitative  evidence  which  they  contain,  however,  is  not  pre- 
sented in  detailed  fashion;  hence,  their  exclusion  from  the 
report  proper. 

Response  breakdowns  by  correlates  other  than  area  of 
residence  and  income  would  have  certainly  enhanced  the 
validity  of  the  conclusions  reached  herein.  Again,  however, 
the  secondary  analyst  must  work  with  what  has  already  been 
done.  With  respect  to  analyses  of  attitudes  toward  Catholic 
education  along  various  social  dimensions  this  amounts  to  precious 
little.  Donovan  and  Madaus  controlled  for  educational  attainment 
and  age  in  their  study  of  Boston  and  found  little  internal  varia- 
tion. When  asked  to  cite  the  2 or  3 apostolic  activities  worthy 
of  the  most  church  support.  Catholic  respondents  of  all  educa- 
tional backgrounds  mentioned  parochial  elementary  schools  more 
frequently  than  parochial  high  schools , '■and  CCD  programs  and 
various  social  action  projects  more  often  than  either  of  these 
(the  reader  will  recall  that  the  list  of  priorities  established  via 
analysis  of  marginal  totals  saw  Catholic  elementary  schools 
ranked  fourth  and  Catholic  high  schools  ninth) . All  age  groups 
assigned  to  Catholic  high  schools  a lowly  place  on  their  list  of 
priorities,  however,  support  for  parochial  elementary  schools 
seemed  to  vary  slightly  with  the  age  of  the  respondent  (i.e. , a 
direct  variation  between  strength  of  support  and  age)  (Boston, 
88-89)  . According  to  Hanlon  and  De  Roche,  the  lower  income 
Marquette  respondents  who  endorsed  Catholic  secondary  edu- 
cation so  highly  also  tended  to  be  among  the  least  educated 
(Marquette,  17).  Dubuque  researchers  presented  respondents 
with  these  two  statements:  "The  need  for  Christian  education  is 

as  great  today  as  it  was  in  the  past,"  and  "However  hard  it  is  to 
define.  Catholic  schools  have  a unique  and  desirable  quality, that 
is  not  found  in  public  schools  . " A slight,  but  discernible  , direct 
relationship  between  acceptance  of  parochial  schools  (i.e.  , re- 
sponses in  agreement  or  strong  agreement)  and  the  age  of  re- 
spondents is  evident  in  the  distribution  of  responses  for  each  item 
(Dubuque,  Tables  12  and  34).  One  might  be  tempted  to  draw  infer- 
ences from  the  above  commentary  (e.g»,  a fading  demand  for  paro- 
chial school  among  younger,  better  educated  Catholics),  and  then 
link  such  inferences  to  those  already  drawn  (e.g.,  a declining 
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demand  for  parochial  schools  among  younger,  better  educated , 
more  affluent  Catholics  living  In  suburban  areas)  . Such  a pro- 
cedure would  be  highly  questionable,  however.  The  authors 
prefer  to  limit  themselves  to  those  data  cited  In  the  text  on 
grounds  of  completeness  and  relevance  to  this  review.  Further  dis- 
cussion of  the  distribution  of  demand  for  Catholic  education  awaits 
advances  In  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  empirical  work  being 

done . 

15.  The  Denver  and  Savannah  samples  Included  parents  of  both 
Catholic  and  public  school  students  (the  latter  being  selected  from 
CCD  enrollment  lists  and  parish  membership  rolls).  Most  of 
the  parents  were  Catholic,  however,  mixed  marriages  and  cases 
of  non-Cathollc  couples  enrolling  their  children  In  parochial 
schools  did  Introduce  respondents  of  other  denominations  Into  the 
sample.  Non-Cathollcs  were  especially  evident  In  Savannah 
where  Catholic  school  enrollment  represented  one  way  of  avoiding 
forced  Integration  of  public  schools  . 


16.  Sample  Items  from  each  category  are  presented  below: 


Religious . 


Academic . 


Social. 


Personal. 


School 

Operation 

Practical. 


"Cathollc/Publlc  are  more  likely  to 
teach  children  to  practice  their 
religion. " 

"Cathollc/Publlc  schools  are  more 
likely  to  teach  children  to  read  and 
write  well. " 

"Cathollc/Publlc  schools  are  more 
likely  to  make  children  good  citizens 
of  the  United  States  . " 

"Cathollc/Publlc  schools  are  more 
likely  to  train  children  to  be  honest, 
truthful  and  moral." 

"Cathollc/Publlc  schools  have  more 
effective  and  qualified  teachers." 
"Cathollc/Publlc  schools  are  more 
likely  to  train  children  for  good  jobs  . " 


These  categories  were  originally  developed  during  the  nationwide  Notre 
Dame  study  of  Catholic  schools  (ongoing  from  1962  through  1966)  In 
which  31  Individual  Items  were  utilized.  The  list  of  Items  was  expanded 
to  36  for  use  In  Denver  and  Savannah,  and  reduced  to  14  for  research 
In  St.  Louis,  Montgomery,  and  Hillsborough  County.  For  a listing  of  the 
original  Items  and  an  explanation  of  the  categorization  scheme  see 
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Meuwlen,  Reginald  A.  (ed.).  Catholic  Schools  in  Action  (Notre  Dame, 
Indiana:  University  of  Notre  Dame  Press  , 1966),  257-283. 

17.  Although  the  topic  will  come  up  later,  It  deserves  some  prelimi- 
nary treatment  at  this  point.  Briefly,  decls lon-na king  Involves  a 
choice  between  2 or  more  alternatives.  Often,  the  process  can  be- 
come quite  arduous,  particularly  If  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
accompanying  the  selection  of  various  alternatives  are  quite  comperable. 
Festlnger  and  others  have  described  this  type  of  pre-declslonal  dilemma 
as  a state  of  dissonance  . The  ultimate  choosing  or  making  of  a decision, 
however,  does  not  result  In  the  elimination  of  all  traces  of  uneasiness 

or  tension.  Rather,  a pos t-declslonal  variety  of  dissonance  may  set 
In;  for  while  the  advantages  of  the  chosen  alternative  have  been  gained, 
the  assets  of  the  alternative (s)  not  chosen  have  been  lost.  In  addition, 
the  disadvantages  of  the  former  must  yet  be  overcome,  while  the  lia- 
bilities of  the  latter  have  been  avoided.  Research. by  Festlnger  and  his 
associates  has  demonstrated  that  dissonant  decision  makers  do  attempt 
to  reduce  their  anxiety.  Such  attempts  generally  consist  of  an  altera- 
tion of  cognitions  such  that  the  relative  attractiveness  of  the  chosen, 
as  compared  to  the  unchosen,  alternative (s)  Is  Increased.  So  It  maybe 
with  the  parent  who  must  decide  between  a parochial  and  a public  edu- 
cation for  his  children.  Dissonance  may  both  precede  and  follow  the 
exercise  of  educational  choice.  That  which  follows  may  often  be  re- 
duced via  the  cognitive  alterations  observed  by  Festlnger.  In  Denver, 
then,  those  parents  who  patronized  public  schools  tended  to  perceive 
them  as  academically  superior,  while  patrons  of  Catholic  education  were 
more  likely  to  so  perceive  parochial  schools.  Research  suggests  that 
patronizatlon  may  precede  and  affect  assessment  of  academic  excellence. 
Fora  brief  discussion  of  Festinger's  theory  of  post-declslonal  dissonance, 
and  an  abbreviated  enumeration  of  related  research,  see  Deutsch, 

Morton,  and  Kraus s , Robert  M.  Theories  In  Social  Psychology  (New  York: 
Basic  Books,  Inc.,  1965),  70-71. 

18.  Ironically,  respondents  In  Fall  River  and  Boston  displayed  precisely 
this  social  awareness  and  humanitarian  concern,  yet  rejected  conventional 
parachlal  schools  as  Institutions  worthy  of  extensive  Church  support  (see 
Section  A).  Apparently,  Denver  respondents  look  upon  Catholic  schools 
as  Institutional  vehicles  capable  of  continuously  generating  this  type  of 
awareness  and  concern;  whereas,  those  In  Fall  River  and  Boston  favor 
social  action  of  a more  Immediate  and  grandiose  nature,  even  If  this 
means  the  utilization  of  funds  otherwise  earmarked  for  diocesan  schools 
and  the  subsequent  adoption  of  CCD-orlented  religious  education  for- 
mat . 
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19.  Again,  the  Fall  River  sample  Included  both  Catholics  and  non- 
Cathollcs  . 

20.  "Notre  Dame"  classification  of  Items  employed  In  non-Notre  Dame 
studies  Is  strictly  arbitrary.  The  authors  realize  that  such  Items  (as 
well  as  Items  utilized  In  studies  conducted  by  Notre  Dame  researchers) 
might  be  classified  In  any  number  of  ways  . Differences  of  opinion  on 
this  point,  then  are  well  taken,  and  Indeed  expected. 

21.  The  Intricacy  of  these  perceptions  was  also  evident  In  Denver, 
Savannah,  Fall  River,  and  Belleville,  but  perhaps  not  as  vividly  as  In 
Lincoln . 

22.  One' 'item,  "Guidance  and  counseling  services"  (Social),  evoked  the 
following  response;  "Catholic"  - 30  percent,  "Public"  - 30  percent, 

"No  difference"  - 40  percent.  As  such.  It  was  Included  In  both  tables. 
Insofar  as  the  Item  sheds  no  light  upon  the  differential  perception  of  pa- 
rochial and  public  schools  , It  has  been  deleted  from  the  tables  as  they 
appear  In  the  text  of  this  report.  The  30-30-40  distribution  of  responses, 
however,  Is  Illustrative  of  the  complicatedness  suggested  by  the  Lincoln 
data  (l.e  . , a split  response  to  an  Item  which  drew  emphatic  support 

for  Catholic  schools  In  Denver,  Savannah,  and  Fall  River). 

23.  As  In  Belleville , no  religious  Items  were  Included. 

24.  Again  the  Boston  sample  like  that  In  Fall  River,  Included  non- 
Cathollc . 

25.  The  original  Boston  manuscript  contained  2 separate  columns  , "About 
the  same"  and  "Not  sure".  They  have  been  collapsed  Into  a single  column, 
however,  for  purposes  of  this  review. 

26.  Assuming  that  Catholic  respondents  were  more  likely  to  have  enrolled 
their  children  In  parochial  schools,  and  non-Cathollc  respondents  more 
likely  to  have  utilized  public  educational  facilities,  variations  In  response 
by  religious  affiliation  may  be  Indicative  of  the  post-declslonal  dis- 
sonance suggested  In  Denver  and  briefly  discussed  In  footnote  17  . That 

Is  , patronlzatlon  of  one  school  system  or  the  other  (Catholic  or  public) 
may  have  affected  perceptions  of  educational  distinctiveness  or  excellence 
In  Boston  (respondents  may  have  tended  to  look  more  favorably  upon  those 
schools  In  which  their  children  were  enrolled) . 


27.  One  might  expect  perceptions  of  educational  distinctiveness  to 
reflect  the  differentials  in  quality-based  demand  discussed  in  section 
A (i.e.,  decreasing  demand  as  one  moves  from  city  to  suburb,  and 
from  low  and  medium  income  to  high  income  brackets).  In  short,  it 
might  be  conjectured  that  as  one  moves  outward  (geographically)  and 
upward  (economically)  the  extent  and  intensity  of  support  mustered 
for  public  education  on  select  items  increases.  Data  from  Indiana- 
polis and  Boston  are  supportive  of  this  contention. 


Elford  s Indianapolis-Evansville— Louisville  report  includes 
the  percentagized  table  shown  on  page  132  (Indianapolis , 47). 

Quite  obviously,  support  for  Catholic  school  functioning  in  develop- 
ing independent  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  student  (personal) 
dwindles  as  income  rises.  Among  the  more  educated,  affluent 
public  schools  were  attributed  outright  superiority  in  this  area  of 
educational  performance  (the  above  data  also  tend  to  support  the 
hypothesized  inverse  relationship  between  level  of  educational  at- 
tainment and  demand  for  Catholic  education  alluded  to  in  footnote 
14) . Thus,  a "Personal"  item,  on  which  parochial  schools  are 
generally  thought  of  as  "better",  elicited  support  for  public  schools 
in  direct  proportion  to  Income  level  (and  in  inverse  proportion  to 
level  of  educational  attainment). 


h report  contains  a similar  table  which  appears  on  page  133 

(Indianapolis,  49).  The  response  pattern  discernible  in  the  preceding 
table  is  even  more  pronounced  above.  Support  for  Catholic  school 
performance  in  providing  for  slow  learners  (school  operation)  varies 
inversely  with  level  of  income.  This  inverse  relationship  is  especially 
obvious  among  better  educated  respondents  (again,  the  data  tend  to 
confirm  the  hypothesized  inverse  relationship  between  educational  at- 
tainment and  demand  for  Catholic  schools) . In  this  case,  then  a 
School  Operation"  item,  on  which  public  schools  are  generally  per- 
ceived as  superior,  elicited  the  same  brand  of  support  for  public  edu- 
cation observed  earlier — directly  proportionate  to  Income  level  (and 
inversely  proportionate  to  level  of  educational  attainment) . 


The  1969  revised  edition  of  the  Indianapolis  report  Includes 

the  percentagized  breakdown  of  responses  appearing  on  page  134  (Indi- 
anapolis revised.  Table  4). 
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Coinparison  B6tw66n  Catholic  and  Public  Schools 
Rating  Schools  as  Better  On  Selected  Items 


Inner  City  Lay 
Pub.  Cath.  No.  Diff.. 


Physical  Edu- 
cation Programs 
(School  Opera- 
tion)* 

Provisions  for 
Slow  Learners 
(School  Opera- 
tion) 

Preparation  for 
a Job  (Practical) 

Physical  Condi- 
tion of  the 
School  Building 
(School  Opera- 
tion) 

Guidance  and 
Counseling  Ser- 
vices (Social) 

Preparation  for 
College  (School 
Operation) 

Developing  Crea- 
tivity and  Imagine 
tlon  (Academic) 

Teaching  Students 
to  Think  for  Them 
selves  (Personal) 


Developing  Interest 
and  Eagerness  for 
Learning  (Academic)  1 


43 


143 


45 


Suburban  Lay 
Pub.  Cath.  No.  Dlff, 


46 

9 

24 

74 

3 

14 

32 

32 

17 

63 

8 

17 

23 

27 

40 

42 

7 

- “'44 

29 

18 

39 

47 

8 

39 

15 

51 

2 1 

44 

20 

23 

9 

38 

40 

, 38 

16 

39 

12 

30 

43 

32 

7 

51 

7 

39 

46 

22 

11 

59 

17 


* "Notre  Dame"  classification  of  Items  added. 
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Amor.'q  inner  city  lay  Catholics  expressing  a preference  ("Catholic" 
vs.  "Public"),  6 of  the  9 items  evoked  response  distributions 
favorable  to  Catholic  school  functioning  (5  of  them  academic, 
school  operational,  or  practical  in  nature).  Two  (2)  items  elicited 
overall  responses  supportive  of  public  education,  while  1 exhibits 
response  rates  equally  in  favor  of  parochial  and  public  schools  . 
Suburban  laymen,  on  the  other  hand,  favor  (in  most  cases,  over- 
whelmingly) public  education  on  all  9 items  . Support  for  Catholic 
schools  on  selected  items,  then,  appears  to  vary  inversely  with 
distance  from  the  central  city,  as  well  as  with  income  level.  The 
Indianapolis  revised  report,  just  as  its  1968  predecessor,  also  throws 
support  to  the  hypothesized  inverse  relationship  between  level  of 
educational  attainment  and  demand  for  Catholic  education.  Among 
college  student  res pondencs  , for  example  , public  schools  were 
favored  on  8 of  the  9 items.  Such  a finding  would,  in  addition,  tend 
to  confirm  a possible  direct  relationship  between  age  and  demand  for 
Catholic  schools  (again,  refer  to  footnote  14). 

Boston  data  corroborate  information  obtained  in  Indianapolis  , 
Evansville,  and  Louisville.  Comparisons  of  Catholic  and  public 
schools  on  selected  items  by  residence  and  religion,  for  example, 
yielded  the  following  percentagized  breakdowns.  Among  Catholics 
(Boston,  159): 


Cath 

Better 

Boston 

Pub. 

Better 

Same  or 
Not  Sure 

Outside  Boston 
Cath.  Public  Same  or 
Better  Better  Not  Sure 

Guidance  and 
counseling  ser- 
vices (Social)* 

36 

21 

43 

24 

28 

48 

Developing  good 

citizenship 

(Social) 

36 

12 

52 

28 

14 

58 

Developing  sympa- 
thy for  the  problems 
and  views  of 
Negros  (Social) 

30 

11 

58 

25 

12 

62 

Preparation  for 
College  (School 
Operation) 

47 

15 

38 

5 v 

34 

21 

•13 

Boston  Outside  Boston 


Oath. 

Better 

Public 

Better 

Same  or 
Not  Sure 

Gath. 

Better 

Public 

Better 

Same  or 
Not  sure 

Preparation  for 
marriage  and 
family  life 
(Social) 

58 

8 

34 

57 

8 

35 

Preparation  for  a 
job  (Practical 

22 

32 

46 

15 

35 

48 

Teaching  students 
to  think  for  them- 
selves (Personal) 

29 

26 

45 

1 

1 

19 

28 

52 

Physical  condition 
of  the  school  build- 
ings (School  Oper .) 

51 

11 

37 

24 

28 

46 

Classroom  disci- 
pline (Personal) 

81 

2 

17 

74 

3 

23 

Teaching  children 
right  from  wrong 
(Religious) 

61 

3 

36 

57 

3- 

39 

Teaching  children 
to  get  along  with 
other  children 
(Social) 

30 

13 

57 

26 

14 

59 

Offering  a wide 
range  of  courses 
(School  Oper. ) 

15 

48 

37 

8 

56 

35 

Having  hlgh'^iuali- 
ty  teachers  (School 
Operation) 

39 

18 

43 

25 

28 

47 

*"Notre  Dame"  classification  of  items  added. 
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Among  non-Cat holies  (Boston,  159): 


Boston 

Cath.  Public  Same  or 

Better  Better  Not  sure 


I Outside  Boston 
’ Cath.  Public  Same  or 
Better  Better  Not  sure 


Guidance  and  coun- 
seling services 
(Social)* 

Developing  good 
citizenship 
(Social) 

Developing  sym- 
pathy for  the  problems 
and  views  of  Negros 
(Social) 

Preparation  for 
college  (School 
Operation) 

Preparation  for 
marriage  and 
family  life 
(Social) 

Preparation  for  a 
Job  (Practical) 

Teaching  students 
to  think  for  them- 
selves (Personal) 

Physical  condition 
of  the  school  build- 
ings (School  Oper.) 

Classroom  disci- 
pline (Personal) 

Teaching  children 
right  from  wrong 
(Religious) 


MMilBlffTIILiU 


29 

21 

51 

14 

28 

58 

24 

15 

61 

10 

24 

i 

65  j 

13 

24 

63 

8 

20 

''  1 

26 

23 

51 

16 

31 

51 

36 

14 

51 

26 

20 

54 

3.0 

35 

54 

4 

39 

55 

14 

,36 

49 

5 

46 

, i 

49 

37 

12 

50 

17 

24 

58 

63 

7 

30 

, 59 

7 

34  ! 

35 

7 / , 

56 

30 

11 

61 

1 

h 

I 


I 
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Cath. 

Better 

Boston 

Public 

Better 

Same  or 
Not  sure 

Outside  Boston 
i Cath.  Public  Same  or 
Better  Better  Not  sure 

Teaching  children 
to  get  along  with 
other  children 
(Social) 

18 

21 

60 

10 

28 

61 

Offering  a wide 
range  of  courses 
(School  Operation) 

8 

44 

49 

2 

59 

i 

39 

Having  high  quality 
teachers  (School 
Operation) 

21 

23 

56 

11 

39 

51 

*"Notre  Dame"  classification  of  items  added. 


Among  urban  ("Boston")  Catholics,  parochial  schools  were  clearly 
preferred  on  11  of  the  13  items.  Suburban  ("Outside  Boston")  Catholics, 
on  the  other  hand,  favored  Catholic  schools  on  only  7 items.  Non- 
Catholics,  while  registering  less  overall  support  for  parochial  schools 
(as  might  be  expected),  furnished  a similar  distribution  of  responses  by 
residence.  Among  urban  respondents  of  other-than-Catholic  religious 
affiliation/  parochial  schools  were  preferred  on  7 items.  Their  suburban 
counterparts  were  in  favor  of  Catholic  schools  on  but  3 of  the  11  items. 
Within  both  the  Catholic  and  non-Catholic  sub-samples,  then,  preference 
for  parochial  schools  was  most  pronounced  among  those  living  in  Boston 
proper,  and  least  evident  among  residents  of  the  suburban  fringe.  As  in 
Indianapolis,  support  for  Catholic  schools  on  selected  items  appears  to 
vary  inversely  with  distance  from  the  inner  city. 


Boston  data  on  comparisons  of  Catholic  and  public  schools  on 
selected  items  by  level  of  education  and  religion  yielded  the  percentagi- 
zed  breakdowns  reprinted  below.  Among  Catholics  (Boston,  162): 


Guidance  & 
Counseling 
Service  (Social) 


* 


Less  than  High 
School  Graduate 
Cath.  Public 
Better  Better  Same 


High  School  Grad, 
or  Some  College 
Cath.  Public 
Better  Better  Same 


College  Graduate 
or  More 
Gath.  Public 
Better  Better  Sam 


33 


16 


32** 


27 


27  33 


17  44  24 


( 


t 
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Less  than  High 
School  Graduate 
Gath.  Public 
Better  Better  Same 

High  School  Grad, 
or  Some  College 
Gath.  Public 
Better  Better  Same 

College  Graduate 
or  More 
Gath.  Public 
■Better  Better  Same 

Developing 
good  citizen- 
ship (Social) 

32 

11 

42 

28 

14 

49 

33 

16 

40 

Dev.  sympathy 
for  the  problems 
and  views  of 
Negros  (Social) 

24 

7 

35 

28 

11 

40 

22 

21 

36 

Prep,  for  college 
(School  Oper.) 

35 

15 

30 

40 

20 

30 

27 

29 

31 

Prep,  for  mar- 
riage and  family 
life  (Social) 

54 

5 

24 

60 

8 

20 

47 

12 

24 

Prep,  for  a 
job  (Practical) 

20 

25 

37 

17 

36 

38 

10 

43 

35 

Teaching  stu- 
dents to  think 
for  themselves 
(Personal) 

30 

16 

38 

19 

30 

39 

15 

39 

33 

Phys  . cond . of 
school  buildings 
(School  Oper.) 

32 

16 

34 

30 

26 

31 

25 

34 

28 

Classroom  disci- 
pline (Personal) 

70 

3 

15 

79 

3 

10 

70 

5 

13 

Teaching  children 
right  from  wrong 
(Religious) 

57 

2 

29 

59 

3 

31 

54 

7 

29 

Teaching  children 
to  get  along  with 
other  children 
(Social) 

33 

9 

42 

26 

12 

53 

18 

27 

44 
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Less  than  High 
School  Graduate 


High  School  Grad . 


College  Graduate 


or  Some  College  i or  More 


Offering  a wide 
range  of  courses 


Having  high 
quality  teachers 
(School  Oper.) 


Cath. 

Better 

Public 

Better 

Same 

Cath. 

Better 

Public 

Better 

Same 

Cath. 

Better 

Public 

Better 

Same 

17 

38 

27 

9 

57 

22 

2 

74 

12 

37 

18 

29 

28 

25 

35 

14 

42 

29 

* "Notre  Dame"  classification  of  Items  added. 
**"Not  Sure"  responses  omitted. 


Among  non-Cathollcs  (Boston,  162): 


Less  than  High  1 High  School  Grad,  j College  Graduate 

School  Graduate  ( or  Some  College  ' or  More 


Cath . 
Better 

Public 

Better 

i 

o < 

Same 

Cath. 

Better 

Public 

Better 

1 

Same 

Cath. 

Better 

Public 

Better 

Same 

Guidance  and 
counseling  ser- 
vices (Social)* 

21 

20 

28** 

19 

25 

26 

13 

34 

23 

Developing  good 

citizenship 

(Social) 

13 

18 

43 

14 

21 

42 

12 

27 

41 

Dev.  sympathy 
for  the  problems 
and  views  of 
Negros  (Social) 

9 

15 

36 

10 

20 

33 

8 

27 

36 

Prep,  for  college 
(School  Oper.) 

18 

24 

33 

21 

27 

28 

13 

39 

28 

Prep,  for  mar- 
riage and  family 
life  (Social) 

27 

13 

26 

29 

17 

26 

28 

26  ' 

22 
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Less  than  High 
School  Graduate 
Gath.  Public 


High  School  Grad,  j College  Graduate 
or  Some  College  | or  More 
Gath.  Public  jcath.  Public 


Among  both  Catholics  and  non-Cathollcs  , support  for  Catholic 
education  on  selected  items  varies  inversely  with  level  of  educationai 
attainment . Catholics  with  less  than  a completed  high  school  education 
favor  parochial  schools  on  11  of  the. lanterns , Those  with  a high  school  ^ 
diploma  and  possibly  somesCollegdiMdit  are;  supportive  of  Catholic  schools 
on  9 items , while  Catholic  respondents  with  a college  degree  or  more  are  in 

; -Y..-,;— 1_. 


Be  tter 

Better 

Same 

1 Be  tter 

Better 

Same  iBetter 

Better 

Same  1 

Prep,  for  a 

job  (Practical)  5 

27 

41 

1 7 

38 

31 

1 

1 

! 4 

t 

48 

i 

28  1 

Teaching  students 
to  think  for  them- 
selves (Personal)  9 

30 

32 

i. 

43 

26 

1 

i 

i 

i 1 

57 

24  1 

Phys.  condition 
of  the  school 
buildings  (School 
Operation)  27 

17 

25  . 

\ 

22 

18 

31 

30 

30 

Classroom  dis- 
cipline (Personal)  61 

2 . 

16 

. 

59 

8 

11 

60 

7 

i 

1 

11  1 

Teaching  children 
right  from  wrong' 
(Religious)  37 

4 

1 

38 

1 

30 

9 

37 

S . 

30 

16 

29 

Teaching  children 
to  get  along  with 
other  children 
(Social)  18 

15 

1 

41 

11 

26 

'41- 

''  ■ 7 ' ■■■ 

37 

; 

I 

35 

Offering  a wide  ' 

\ 

range  of  courses  - ’ • 

y'  " :■: . . ■: 

; 

1 

i 

(School  Oper.)  4 

43  ■ 

24 

4 ■ 

54  i 

17 

4 

67 

12 

Having  high 
quality  teachers 

1 

t 

(School  Oper.)  18 

24 

30 

13 

33 

29 

- 8 ■ ■ 

■48  ; 

24 

*"Notre  Dame"  classification  of  items  added. 
**"Not  sure"  responses  omitted  . 
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favor  of  Catholic  education  In  only  5 functional  areas.  Just  as  In 
the  residential  breakdown,  non-Cathollcs  expressed  less  overall 
support  for  parochial  schools  , but  provided  a distribution  of  re- 
sponses similar  to  that  of  their  Catholic  cohorts.  Those  without 
high  school  diplomas  supported  Catholic  schools  on  5 Items,  while 
the  2 remaining  groups  each  preferred  such  schools  on  but  3 of 
the  total  13.  Perhaps  the  skepticism  regarding  the  relationship  be- 
tween educational  attainment  and  demand  for  Catholic  schools  (as 
expressed  in  footnote  14)  Is  somewhat  unfounded . 

Donovan  and  Madaus  also  provide  the  percentaglzed  com- 
parisons of  Catholic  and  public  schools  on  selected  Items  by  age 
and  religion  as  shown  on  the  following  pages  (143-146). 

While  there  were  no  significant  differences  In  support  for 
parochial  schools  between  the  various  non-Catholic  age  groups 
(the  "Under  30,"  "30-39  ,"  "40-54,"  and  "55+"  groups  favored 
Catholic  schools  on  3,4,3,  and  3 Items  respectively),  .the  relation- 
ship between  support  for  Catholic  education  on  selected  Items  and 
age  among  Catholic  respondents  was  definitely  a direct  one  (support- 
ing the  Implications  somewhat  warily  drawn  in  footnote  14).  Catholics 
under  30,  as  well  as  those  30-39  years  of  age,  favored  parochial 
schools  on  7 Items . Catholics  In  the  40-54  age  bracket  preferred 
Catholic  schools  on  9 Items,  while  those  55  years  of  age  and  older 
were  supportive  of  such  schools  on  11  of  the  total  13. 

On  the  basis  of  Indianapolis  and  Boston  data,  then  the 
expectations  expressed  at  the  outset  of  this  footnote  appear  to  be 
quite  sound.  Support  for  Catholic  schools  on  selected  Items  does 
apparently  vary  Inversely  with  both  Income  level  and  distance  from 
the  central  city  (as  well  as  Inversely  with  level  of  educational  at- 
tainment, and  directly  with  age) . Findings  pertinent  to  demand  for 
Catholic  education  based  upon  perceived  comparative  quality 
(section  A)  do  seem  to  coincide  with  In-depth  data  on  perceptions  of 
educational  distinctiveness  (section  B). 


athollcs  (Boston , 161)  (continued): 
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28.  Insofar  as  respondents  were  reacting  to  these  11  Items  as  parents 
of  children  in  parochial  schools,  it  seems  safe  to  assume  that  responses 
submitted  were  of  a highly  personal  nature  . In  other  words,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  respondents  interpreted  each  item  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  "Would  this  cause  you  to  remove  your  children  from 
Catholic  schools." 

29.  Similar  assumptions  might  be  made  with  respect  to  public  school 
patrons  who  must  certainly  hope  that  moral,  social,  and  personal 
training  are  part  of  the  educational  regimen  undergone  by  their  children. 

30.  The  perceived  parental  obligation,  or  moral  imperative,  to  patronize 
Catholic  schools  will  be  discussed  in  greater  detail  later  in  a later 
footnote . 

31.  For  a breakdown  of  the  above  Indianapolis  data  by  urban/suburban 
see  the  1969  revised  rendition  of  Elford's  initial  (1968)  report  (Tables  1 
and  5) . 

32.  One  factor  which  has  been  ignored  in  the  text,  but  which  deserves 
at  least  footnote  treatment,  is  the  perceived  parental  obligation,  or  the 
assumed  moral  Imperative,  to  enroll  one's  children  in  parochial  schools. 

Is  this  factor  still  a viable  one  in  1971?  Is  it  capable  of  overriding  all 
other  considerations  (e.g.  , a parent  may  place  a high  price  tag  uponi 
preparation  for  college,  , may  perceive  public  schools  as  better  suited  to 
affect  such  preparation,  but  elect  to  enroll  his  children  in  parochial 
schools  in  lieu  of  his  perceived  moral  obligation  to  do  so)?  Several 
studies  have  attempted  to  assess  the  pervasiveness  of  this  perceived 
imperative.  Elford,  for  example,  exposed  his  respondents  to  the  follow- 
ing item:  "Many  priests  consider  parents  sending  children  to  public 

schools  less  loyal  to  the  parish."  Forty-eight  (48)  percent  of  his  Indiana- 
polis , Evansville,  and  touisvllle  respondents  agreed  with  the  statement, 
while  20  percent  expressed  their  disagreement  (Indianapolis  , 67)  ? Elford 
also  employed  the  following  item:  . "In  parishes  with  schools  public 
school  children  are  treated  as  second  class  citizens."  Thirty-six  (36) 
percent  agreed,  and  an  equal  proportion  (36  percent)  objected . . Thus , 
while  pressure  Is  apparently  exerteci,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  of  the 
same  intensity  as.  one  might  have  expected  several  years,  ago . ; , , . .. 

Brickell  found  that  only  .'about  one  -Ihird  of.  .h  .Is  la  hd  lay 

sample  felt  pressured  to  enroll  their  children  in  parochial  schools-  (in 
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response  to  the  following  item:  "Many  priests  consider  parents  who 

send  their  children  to  public  schools  as  being  less  loyal  to  the  parish 
than  parents  who  enroll  their  children  in  parochial  schools.") 

(Rhode  Island,  103).  Belleville  researchers  utilized  one  of  the  items 
employed  earlier  by  Elford  ("Catholic  children  who  attend  public 
schools  tend  to  be  treated  as  second  class  citizens  of  the  parish  if 
there  is  a parish  school.")  and  obtained  the  follov/ing  distribution  of 
responses  (Belleville,  16): 


Agree  Strongly 
Agree 

Are  Undecided 
Disagree 

Disagree  Strongly 


8 percent 

27  percent 

28  percent 
3 1 percent 

6 percent 


Rhode  Island  and  Belleville  data,^  then,  tend  to  confirm  conclusions 
drawn  via  an  analysis  of  Indianapolis  findings.  Official  church  pressure 
upon  parents  to  enroll  their  children  in  Catholic  schools  is  minimal  to 
the  point  of  being  inconsequential.  This  may  well  be  a part  of  the  iri- 
creased  social  sensitivity  and  organizational  flexibility  characteristic 
of  the  post-Vatican  II  Church  (and  referred  to  in  section  Awhile  discussing 
some  responses  obtained  in  Fall  River  and  Boston). 


33.  This  section  represents  an  encroachment  into  an  area  that  is  tradi- 
tionally the  lair  of  economists  and  demographers  . Some  projections  are 
possible,  however,  on  the  basis  of  attitudinal  data  reviewed  herein. 

34.  It  would  be  most  temptirig  to  simply  arrange  in  chronological  order 
the  20  studies  upon  which  this  report  is  based  (see  Appendix  B)  and 
draw  appropriate  Inferences  . One  might  also  be  inclined  to  compare  the 
data  of  these  more  recent  studies  with  those  obtained  via  a pair  of  national 
surveys  completed  in  the  mid  1960's  (see  Greeley,  Andrew  M.  , and  Rossi, 

Peter  H.  The  Education  of.  Ciatholic  Americans  . Garden  City,  New  York: 
Doubleday,  1966;  and  Neuwlen,  Reglriald  A.  ed.  Catholic  Schools  in  Action. , 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana: , .University  of  Notre  Dame  Press,  1966).  The  .dissimilarity 
of  sampling  procedures  , Instruments  , techhlqu  of  data  analysis  , etc . 

dictates  agaihst  such  ternptahqns  and  inclinations  , however . 

35.  See  Norval  D^Gldnh  arid  Ruth  Kylan^ 

Wr^riHiy  Snr.rpss!  Some  Evidence  Frorn  National  Surveys,"  American 
Socioloqica f Revi^  82W96i7): ' ; 73-8^,'.  Tn  all 18  sh^  . 

1943  to  1963  were  reviewed  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ' 
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36.  Ibid.,  75.  See  Table  1. 

37.  Ibid.,  75-76.  See  Table  2. 

38.  Ibid.,  76  . See  Table  3 . 

39.  Ibid.,  79.  See  Table  8 . 

40.  Ibid .,  76 . Greeley  and  Rossi  concur.  See  Greeley  and  Rossi , 
144-164. 


41.  Both  diocesan  and  Glenn  and  Hyland  data  take  into  account  educa- 
tional and  income  levels  . The  Glenn  and  Hyland  article  does  not  include 
breakdowns  by  area  of  residence,  but  one  can  assume  that  the  increas- 
ingly common  well  educated,  relatively  affluent,  white  collar  Catholics 
of  v;hom  they  speak  are  well  represented  in  diocesan  suburbs  where  the 
demand  for  Catholic  education  was  shown  to  be  low.  Age  was  also  omitted 
from  the  studies  reviewed  by  Glenn  and  Hyland.  Insofar  as  the  entire 
American  population  is  becoming  more  youthful,  (Median  ages  in  years  for 
the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico  for  1950  and  1960  were  30.7  and  29.6 
respectively.  The  estimated  median  age  in  years  as  of  July  1,  1968  was 

2 8.8.  See  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  , Statistical  Abstracts  of 
the  United  States  1969.  (90th  edition.)  Washington,  D.  C.,  1969.) 

however,  the  Catholic  segment  might  be  expected  to  reflect  this  trend 
(and  thus  consist  of  an  increasingly  larger  number  of  faithful  from  those 
age  categories  wherein  the  demand  for  Catholic  schools  is  least  intense). 

42.  Mention  of  the  perceived  reference  group  norms  through  which  attitudes 
are  apparently  "filtered"  (see  the  Introduction)  seems  appropo  here.  Per- 
haps there  is  a note  of  conformity  to  the  standfeirds  of  new  "significant 
others"  in  the  acquisition,  by  upwardly  mobile  Catholics,  of  public  school- 
oriented  educational  tastes  and  preferences.  Attitudes  toward  Catholic  schools 
may  well  undergo  considerable  transformation  in  a setting  where  attendance 

at  such  schools  is  not  fashionable. 

43.  In  a sense,  parochial  schools  might  be  looked  upon  as  the  architects 
of  their  own  demise.  Originally  functional  as  agents  of  cultural  trans- 
mission and  assimilation,  in  addition  to  their  role  as  protectors  of  the 
faith,  they  have  apparently  been  successful  to  the  point  of  placing  their 
continued  existence  in  jeopardy,  of  putting  themselves  "out  of  business"  so 
to  speak.  Ain  essentially  immigrant  Catholic  population  has  been  "Ameri- 
canized" and  "middle  classicized"  in  shortly  more  than  a century.  Tastes 
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and  preferences  have  been  altered,  and  priorities  , reworked  such  that 
the  institutions  largely  responsible  for  this  new  found  good  fortune  have 
been  more  or  less  discarded. 

44.  Diocesan  studies  in  Montgomery,  Hillsborough  County,  Des  Moines, 
Boston,  and  Fall  River  also  contain  breakdowns  by  "use"  supportive  of 
preliminary  projections . 

45.  One  is  reminded  of  Thomas ' oft  cited  enjoinder:  "If  men 
define  situations  as  real,  they  are  real  in  their  consequences."  See 
Thomas,  W.  I.  and  Ynaniecki,  Florian.  The  Polish  Peasant  in  Europe 
and  America  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press  , 1918)  , 81. 
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IV.  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


Summary.  Data  reviewed  In  sections  A,  B,  and  C of  Chapter  III 


Indicate  that: 


(1)  American  Catholics,  while  recognizing  the  role  of  the  parent 
as  a religious  educator,  do  want  their  children  to  receive 
some  formal  religious  Instruction  as  well  (III -A) . 

(2)  Lay  opinion  varies,  however,  as  to  the  context  within 
which  such  Instruction  should  be  dispensed  (III-A) . 


(3)  While  conventional  parochial  schools  receive  considerable 
support.  Catholic  laymen  also  display  a willingness  to  uti- 
lize other-than-tradltlonal  formats  (e.g. , public  school  at- 
tendance supplemented  by  CCD  instruction)  (III-A) . 

(4)  Nearly  all  Catholics  , regardless  of  age,,  level  of  educational 
attainment.  Income,  or  area  of  residence  are  cognizant  of 
the  distinctiveness  of  both  parochial  and  public  schools . In 
other  words  , they  are  aware  that  the  two  types  of  schools  dif- 
fer from  one  another  (III-A) . 


(5)  Moreover,  they  are  able  to  Identify  those  traits  contrlbutlve  to 
the  distinctiveness  of  each.  Generally,  parochial  schools  are 
perceived  as  superior  In  the  areas  of  religious  Instruction,  and 
personal  and  social  development . Public  schools , on  the  other 
hand,  are  attributed  primacy  In  academic  offerings,  operational 
efficiency,  and  practicality  and  convenience.  This  differential 
Imputation  of  functional  superiority  Is  characteristic  of  all  age, 
educational , Income  , and  residential  sub-samples  (III-B) . 


(6)  Imputations  of  Catholic  school  superiority  on  religious  , personal 
and  social  Items  tend  to  be  more  emphatic  than  similar  Imputa- 
tions of  public  school  superiority  on  academic , school  operational , 
and  practical  Items  . Apparently  > while’ both  parochial  and  public 
schools  enjoy  a certain  perceived  slngfulaiity,'  those  properties 
peculiar  to  the  former  are  somewhat  more  obvious  (III-B)  ; [ 


(7)  While  there  exists  an  overall  consensus  as  to  the  distinctive 
offerings  of  both  parochial  and  public  schools,  there  remains 
considerable  variance  in  assessments  of  the  relative  quality 
of  these  schools.  In  general,  younger,  better  educated , 
upper  income,  suburban  lay  respondents  favor  public  institu- 
tions , while  their  older,  less  educated,  middle  to  lower  in- 
come, urban  counterparts  are  supportive  of  Catholic  schools 
(III-B). 

(8)  Quality  assessments  of  educational  programs,  and  subsequent 
decisions  as  to  where  to  enroll  one's  children  (the  exercise  of 
educational  choice) , appear  to  be  simply  a function  of  one's 
personal  set  of  education- related  priorities  (e.g. , one  who 
values,  above  all  else,  religious,  personal,  and  social  growth 
will  likely  gravitate  toward  the  Catholic  sector  where  such 
growth  is  allegedly  better  fostered;  conversely,  one  who 
places  a higher  relative  price  tag  upon  academic  excellence, 
operational  efficiency,  and  overall  practicality  will  tend  to 
patronize  public  education)  (III-B) . 

(9)  Educational  priorities  seem  to  vary  significantly  with  lifestyle 
and  the  determinants  thereof  (e.g.,  age , education,  income, 
area  of  residence) . In  other  words , young,  well-educated,  af- 
fluent, suburban  respondents  employ  different  criteria  of 
school  quality  than  their  older,  less  educated,  lower  income, 
urban  cohorts . Most  often,  the  former  define  "better"-in  terms 

of  academic,  school  operational,  and  practical  advantages 
(educational  programs  which  are  outstanding  on  these  items  are 
thought  to  be  better  overall) , while  the  latter  define  it  in  terms  of 
religious,  personal,  and  social  assets  (educational  programs 
which  are  particularly  strong  in  these  areas  are  credited  with 
general  superiority) . These  lifestyle-related  differences  in 

personal  priorities  help,  to  explain  the  variation  (by  age,  edu- 
cation, income , and  residence)  in  quality-based  demand  for 
Catholic  education  noted  above  (#7)  (III-B)  . 

(10) : Priority-based  variations  in  . the.  demand  for  Catholic  education 

w are  accentuated  by  the  presence  of  impressive  public  school 

plants  ihvs.uburban'areas.and, the  corresponding  absence  of  such 
in  the  inner  city?  (ni-A  and  C)  .^  ; 


li 

I 

I 
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(11)  Insofar  as  American  Catholics  are  beginning  to  occupy,  at  an 
increasing  rate,  those  social  categories  in  which  the  demand  for 
parochial  schools  is  least  emphatic  (young,  well  educated , 
middle  to  upper  income,  suburban),  and  insofar  as  they  are 
taking  on  the  educational  tastes  and  preferences  (priorities) 
characteristic  of  public  school-oriented  incumbant  occupants 
(academic  excellence  , operational  efficiency , and.  general 
practicality  as  the  most  important  criteria  in  quality -as- 
sessments of  educational  programs),  a continued  decrease 

in  the  demand  for  Catholic  education  is  projected  (III-C) . 

(12)  Insofar  as  attitudes  toward  Catholic  education  are  complex 
phenomena,  variations  in  the  above  patterns  are  not  uncommon 
(III-A,  B,  and  C) . 

Conclusion  s . The  overarching  objective  of  this  review  was  to  fur- 
nish the  reader  with  a working  knowledge  of  lay  attitudes  toward  Catholic 
elementary  and  secondary  education  (seethe  Introduction).  It  was  stated 
that  such  knowledge  might  eventually  enhance  our  understanding  of  the  par- 
ental exercise  of  educational  choice,  and  perhaps  enable  us  to  predict  and 
even  influence  that  exercise.  Hopefully,  the  foundations  of  an  expanded 
comprehension  were  laid  in  sections  A and  B of  Chapter  II,  while  some  pre- 
dictive insights  were  provided  in  section  C of  the  same  chapter.  Influence 
implies  policy,  however,  and  the  descriptive  nature  of  the  present  report, 
along  with  the  scarcity  of  adequate  data  reviewed  herein,  places  the  map- 
ping of  a strategy  for  Catholic  education  beyond  the  preview  of  this  analy- 
sis, Some  general  policy-related  observations  are  offered ,•  however 

(1)  Diocesan,  and  Glenn  and  Hyland  data  indicate  that  Catholic'  , . 
education  is  encountering , and  will  continue  to  encounter,' 
a diminishing  lay  demand  (as  gleaned  from  responses  to 
attitudlnal  survey  items)  for  the  services  it  renders. 
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(2)  Insofar  as  attitudes  are  contributive  to  subsequent  behavior 

(in  this  case,  insofar  as  education-related  attitudes  contri- 
bute to  the  subsequent  parental  selection  of  educational 
alternatives) , two  courses  of  action  recommend  themselves 
for  consideration  by  parochial  school  officials:  (a)  attempt 

i to  change  lay  attitudes  , or  (b)  modify  the  object  of  those 

attitudes-“Catholic  education  itself-, -to  more  closely 
J coincide  with  the  educational  tastes  and  preferences  (prior- 

j ities)  of  an  upwardly  mobile  lay  clientele  . 

(3)  In  lieu  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  (as  outlined  ln#l)  and 
the  difficulties  to  be  confronted  in  any  effort  to  alter  collectively 
held  attitudes,^  option  (b)  appears  to  be  the  more  feasible  and 
expedient. 

i (4)  Hopefully,  this  report  has  supplied  some  insights  into  the  cur- 

rent educational  tastes  and  preferences  (priorities)  of  American 
Catholics. 


1 . For  an  easily  digestable  dis cus  sion  of  the  multir-dlmensionality  of 
attitudinal, change  see  Krech  , David,  Crutchfield , Richard  S . , and 
Ballachey.,  Egerton  L . Individual  In  Society  (New  York:  McGfaw- 
Hiii,  1962) 
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I I.  ANALYSIS  OF  TRENDS  IN  ENROLLMENT 

I ^ ' ' ' ' ' " . 

I Introduction  . 

This  study  analyzes  recent  changes  in  enrollment  in  .nonpublic 

schools.  It  deals  mostly  with  the  Catholic  schools,  since  it  is  they  that 
have  suffered  large  losses  of  students  in  recent  years , while  the  non- 
Catholic  schools  have  been  relatively  stable.  . Also,  the. Catholic  schools 
enroll  about  83  percent  of  the  nonpublic  students. 

The  Catholic  schools  in  1970  had  4,367,7.74  students , and  the 


other  nonpublic  schools  enrolled  914,800 , together  comprising  slightly 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  total.  But  Catholic  enrollment^ has  declined 
by  16  percent  in  the  past  three  years  , and  the  decline  shows  every  indi- 
cation of  continuing . In  this  section  the  reasons  for  this  are  examined;: 
and  finally  the  question  is  raised  as  to  whether  state  aid  would  have  a 
significant  effect  on  enrollment.  In  the  second  main  secUon,  nonpublic 


enrollment  is  forecast,  state  by  state,  for  1975  and  1980. 
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The  Location  of  Nonpublic  Schools 

What  factors  explain  the  state-by-state  location  of  private  schools  ? 
In  other  words,  what  determines  the  proportion  of  students  in  a state  that 
enroll  in  private  schools  ? A simple  regression  equation  provides  a partial 
explanation  as  well  as  some  insight  into  the  current  problems  of  the  schools. 
Consider  the  following  variables  for  each  state: 

NP:  Nonpublic  enrollment  as  a percent  of  total  enrollment; 


primary  and  secondary,  1968.  ; j : ' 

DEN:  Density  of  population,  in: population  per  square  mile  , 1968. 
CATH:  Catholics  as  a percent  of  population,  1968. 

GRO:  The  1960-69  growth  rate  of  population. 

Taking  logarithms  to  the  base  ten , with  5 1 observations  (50  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia)  the  following  equation  was  estimated: 


log  NP  = -0.832  + 0.480  log  CATH  + 0,. 2 65  log  DEN  ;+  0 . 1 2 5 log  GRO 
(-3.37)  (9.46)  (7.55)  (1.83) 

R^  = .78;  t- values  are  in  parentheses. 

Much  of  the  regional  variation  in  nonpublic  school  enrollment  is 

explained  by  the  location  of  Catholics  , who  tend  to  live  in  urban  areas  and 

in  the  Northeast. 

The  significant  positive  coefficient  of  population  density  shows 
that  densely  populated  states  tend  tBJhave  a relatively  large  proportion  of 
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their  total  enrollment  in  private  schools.  This  ?s  consistent  with  traditional 
location  theory.  Firms  with  transportation  costs  find  that  their  average  costs 
(including  transportation)  are  lower  in  densely  populated  areas,  where  transpor 
tation  costs  per  customer  are  lower.  Firms  with  sufficiently  high  fixed  costs 
will  find  that  some  areas  are  too  sparsely  populated  for  profitable  oiperation, 
no  matter  what  price  they  charge.  Private  schools  are  in  precisely  this  situ- 
ation: (a)  transportation  costs  (measure\d  in  money  and  time)  are  significant 
factors,  and  (b)  small  schools,  with  small  classes,  have  high  per  pupil 
costs.  Therefore,  private  schools  tend  to  locate  in  the  more  densely  popu- 
lated states . , : 

The  variable  NP  is  not  "explained"  in  a causal  sense  by  a state's 
growth  rate.  Nevertheless,  this  variable  was  included  in  the  equation  to 
demonstrate  the  fact  that  private  schools  happen  to  be  located  in  relatively 
slow-growing  states  and  therefore  have  not  benefited  proportionately  from 
the  population  growth  of  the  1960's. 


Table  1 . Catholic  Elementary  School  Enrollment  and  Related  Demographic 


Factors  ♦ 


Year 

(1) 

Enrollment 

(000) 

(2) 

Infant 

Baptisms 

(000) 

(3) 

School-age 

Population 

(S-ji) 

• (4) 

Catholics 

(000) 

(5) 

Enrollment 

Sip 

(6) 

Baptisms 
per  1,000 
Catholics 

1955 

3,545 

1,205 

6,688 

33,574 

.530 

35.9 

1956 

.3,709 

1,246 

6,962 

34,563 

.533 

36.1* 

1957 

3,851 

1,275 

7,258 

36,500 

.531 

34.9 

1958 

.4,084 

1,308 

7,624 

39,505 

.536* 

33.1 

1959 

4,286 

1,345 

8,008 

40,871 

.536* 

32.9 

1960 

4,402 

1,486* 

8,374 

42, 105 

.526 

35.3 

1961 

4,452 

1,352 

8,713 

43,877 

.511 

31.5 

1962 

4,609* 

1,322 

9,051 

43,851 

.509 

30.1 

1963 

4,557 

1,322 

9,385 

44,874 

.486 

29.5 

1964 

4,567 

1,310 

9,712 

45,641 

.470 

28.7 

1965 

4,492 

1,275 

10,121 

46,246 

.444 

27.6 

1966 

4,370 

1,191 

10,250 

46,865 

.426 

25.4 

1967 

4,106 

1,139 

10,378 

47,468 

.396 

24.0 

1968 

3,860 

1,095 

10,539 

47,873 

.373 

22 . 9 

1969 

3,607 

1,087 

• 10,656 

47,872 

.338 

22.7 

1970 

3,359 

1,Q88 

10,720* 

48,215* 

.313 

22.6 

1971 

10,720* 

1972 

10,603 

1973 

10,397 

1974 

A,\  - 

10,006 

1975 

9,741' 

1976 

9,507 

* 

Peak  year 


j 

i 

i 

j 


Sources:  Enrollments,  1967-70,  are  from  the  NCEA  Data  Bank.  All  other 
data  are  from  the  dfficial  Catholic  Directory,  1943-70.  / 
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Statistical  Sources  of  Enrollment  Decline 


Enrollment  in  the  Catholic  schools  depends  upon  two  general  factors— 
the  number  of  school-age  children  and  the  fraction  of  this  group  which 
enrolls  in  the  Catholic  schools.  The  former  is  mainly  a function  of  the 
birth  rate , and  the  latter  depends  upon  the  many  factors  that  influence 
parents'  decisions. 

In  order  to  distinguish  between  the; two,  we  first  develop  a 
time  series  of  Catholic  elementary  school-age  children.  The  best  source 
of  data  appears  to  be  the  yearly  number  of  infant  baptisms.  This  probably 
gives  a better  picture  of  the  birth  rate  than  can  be  inferred  from  national 
birth  rate  data,  since  using  national  data  would  necessitate  making  the 


assumption  that  the  birth  rate  among  Catholics  and  non-Catholics  is  the 


V 


x ■ 


same. 


Children  are  usually  baptized  a few  weeks  after  they^^re  bom. 


Elementary  schools  are  comprised  mostly  of  children  aj^erd  six  to  thirteen. 


•a-:‘ 


Therefore,  the  elementary  school  students  in  yea|^'f  were  baptized  in 


years  T- 13  through  T-  6 . .Using  the  formul^^.^ 


S 


Tr,6^" 


i=T-137:  Vjilk^  -r, 01  M 


we  can  build  up  a Catholic; children  ;(S)  from  the'7  ■ ;S 


hantism  mvdg.i!a  of  the  Official  Catholic  Directory,  1943  to  1970. 
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Srj,  is,  of  couTjy/,  not  exact,  due  to  deaths,  international 
migration,  and  dafa' errors.  Also,  some  non-Catholics  attend  Catholic 
schools.  However,  if  it  is  assumed  that  these  factors  bear  a constant 
proporj;ional  relationship  to  baptisms  over  time,  then  the  data  are  adequate 
fef  the  purposes  at  hand.  It  is  also  possible  that  some  Catholics  are  not 

y 

baptizing  their  children.  To  this  extent,  S,j  underestimates  the  true  number 
of  school-age  children.  However,  it  is  doubtful  that  these  unbaptized 
children  v/ill  ever  be  enrolled  in  Catholic  schools,  and  this  makes  an 

even  better  measure  of  the  "client  population. 

Table  1 shows  the  time  series  of  elementary  enrollment.  Catholic 
school-age  population  (S,j) , the  number  of  Catholics,  and  the  important 

combinations  of  these  variables.  The  most  interesting  and  significant 

aspect  of  these  data  is  that  Catholic  school  enrollment  has  been  declining 
despite  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  client  population.  The  decline  in 
the  number  of  births  has  not  yet  had  any  impact  upon  enrollment  . Looking 
at  the  1975  and  1976  figures,  it  is  clear  that  the  Catholic  schools  will  by 
then  have  the  additional  handicap  of  a 10  percent  drop  in  the  number  of 
age-eligible  children . 

Thus,  all  of  the  decline  in  enrollment  until  1971  may  be  attributed 
to  factors  other  than  population  decrease  s . The  column  "Enrollment/School- 
Age  Population"  Illustrates  another  interesting  point— these  other  factors 


■:I,  : t.v.-., 
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have  been  operating  since  1959,  the  peak  year  of  what  might  be  termed 
"loyalty"  to  Catholic  schools.  The  1959-62  increase  in  enrollment  was 
due  solely  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  children.  Thus,  even  in  the 
early  1960’s  there  were  signs  that  the  Catholic  schools  were  headed  for 
trouble. 

How  will  these  trends  affect  1975  enrollment?  Suppose  that 
the  decline  in  enrollment  per  school-age  child  continues  to  drop  at  the 
same  rate  it  did  between  1965  and  1970.  Then,  in  1975  only  22. 1 percent 
of  the  9.741  million  school-age  Catholic  children  would  be  attending 
Catholic  elementary  schools,  giving  an  enrollment  of  2.15  million.  This 
figure  is  almost  identical  to  the  forecast  made  in  the  second  part  of  this 
study.  This  shows  that  the  forecast,  although  the  result  of  a different 
statistical  technique,  is  consistent  with  enrollment  per  child  declining 
at  a constant  rate  from  1965.  Since  the  number  of  children  will  decline, 
1970-75  enrollment  will  be  decreasing  at  a rate  faster  than  in  1965-70. 
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Enrollment  Declines  and  School  Closings 

Enrollment  declines  may  be  divided  into  two  categories — the 
decrease  which  was  due  to  parents'  decisions  not  to  enroll  students  in 
Catholic  schools,  and  that  which  resulted  from  school  closings.  These 
two  processes  might  be  labeled  "voluntary"  and  "involuntary,"  or  as  a 
"change  in  demand"  versus  a "change  in  supply."  The  former  is  due  to 
decisions  by  parents  or  changes  in  the  number  of  school-age  children, 
and  the  latter  is  due  to  some  decision  by  school  administrators. 

Table  2 illustrates  the  changes  in  both  enrollment  and  the 
number  of  schools  that  have  taken  place  since  1967.  With  a few  simple 
calcuiations  , we  can  determine  the  relative  importance  of  the  two  sources 
of  enrollment  decline.  As  a rough  rule  of  thumb,  we  can  assume  that  the 
schools  that  have  closed  since  1967  had,  in  1967,  about  half  as  many 
students  per  school  as  did  the  schools  that  are  still  open.  Therefore, 
the  984  elementary  schools  that  closed  probably  enrolled  197,000  (=  984 
X 200  students  per  school)  students.  Enrollment  in  these  schools  surely 
wcfuld  have  declined  by  at  least  the  same  18  percent  as  total  enrollment, 
leaving  167,000  students  in  1970.  This  167,000  is  22  percent  of  the 
total  drop  in  enrollment,  and  in  this  sense  it  may  be  said  that  school 
closings  accounted  for  22  percent  of  the  decline  in  elementary  enrollment. 

The  same  calculation  for  high  schools  shows  that  76  percent  of 
enrollment  declines  were  due  to  adh^i^c^' closings  . 
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TART.E  -2  Enrollment  Declines  and  School  Closings  (Catholic  Schools)_. 

/ 

Year 

Elementary 

Secondary 

Enrollment 

(000) 

Schools 

E/S 

Enrollment 

(000) 

Schools 

E/S 

1967 

4,106 

10,350 

398 

1,093 

2,277 

480 

1970 

3,35  9 

9,366 

359 

1,008 

1,986 

508 

Net  Change 

747 

984 

85 

291 

Percent  Change 

-18% 

-9.5% 

08% 

-13% 

This  shows  that  the  enrollment  changes  of  primary  and  secondary 
schools  were  of  a considerably  different  nature.  Secondary  enrollment 
drops  were  mainly  due  to  school  closing;  in  spite  of  the  relatively  high 
tuitions,  demand  dropped  only  slightly.  Elementary  schools  did  not  close 
quite  as  rapidly,  but  the  demand  for  enrollment  fell  much  more  sharply, 
though  elementary  tuitions  are  much  less  ($70  versus  $284)  than  secondary 

tuitions . . 

Whether  these  trends  will  continue  is  uncertain.  One  possibility 
is  that  far  more  elementary  schools  will  close  in  the  next  few  years,  thereby 
releasing  resources  (religious  teachers  and  diocesan  funds). to  the  high 
schools,  where  the  demand  appears  to  be  much  more  stable. 

All  of  this  has  complications  for  assessing  the  impact  of  state 
aid  to  nonpublic  schools . It  has  been  argued  that  state  aid  would  do 
little  to  arrest  enrollment  declines  insofar  as  these  declines  are  the 
result  of  changes  in  tastes,  population  movements,  and  changes  in  the 
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birth  rate.  The  present  analysis  tends  to  dispell  the  notion  that  state  aid 
would  stem  elementary  enrollment  declines  by  helping  to  keep  the  schools  . 
open.  In  fact,  school  closings  played  a minor  role  in  recent  developments, 
in  the  sense  that  even  if  no  schools  had  closed  enrollment  would  have  gone; 
down  by  almost  as  much. 

Of  course,  it  should  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  state  aid  would 
be  altogether  successful  in  preventing  future  school  closings . 


' 
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The  Demand  for  Education  by  Parents 


The  analysis  of  demand  for  enrollment  may  be  approached  in 


the  same  manner  as  the  demand  for  any  other  good  or  service,  though, 
of  course,  certain  differences  are  apparent.  The  basic  theory  of  demand 
Ls  that  a person's  decision  on  how  much  of  the  good  to  buy  depends  on 


(a)  its  price,  (b)  the  prices  of  other  goods,  (c)  the  consumer's  income, 
and  (d)  tastes.  If  we  observe  any  changes  in  the  enrollment,  we  should 
look  for  possible  changes  among  this  list  of  determining  factors. 

In  the  case  of  a divisible  good,  like  milk,  the  consumer  is 
free  to  purchase  any  quantity  he  likes  so  long  as  his  Income  holds  out. 
With  school  enrollment,  though,  he  has  only  two  alternatives  for  each 
child— whether  or  not  to  send  him  to  a private  school.  • It  is  therefore 


obvious  that  some  changes  in  the  determining  variables  will  not  neces- 
sarily result  in  a change  in  the  quantity  of  education  purchased  by  one 
family.  For  example,  a ten  dollar  Increase  in  tuition  may  not  affect  the 
behavior  of  one  particular  family.  But  it  may  well  affect  some  other 
family's  decisions  and  will  therefore  change  the  aggregate  demand  for 
enrollment . 


Price.  The  price  of  Catholic  schools  to  Its  users  is  the  tuition 
charged  plus  other  incidentals  such  as  transportation.  Probably  the  only 
other  good  whose  price  Is  relevant  is  public  schooling . VtTille  this  price 


Let  us  consider  these  factors  in  greater  derail 
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is  perceived  essentially  as  zero,  it  is  reasonable  to  refer  here  to  the 
very  important  questions  of  quality.  If  the  quality  of  Catholic  schooling 
increases  and  tuition  remains  the  same,  it  means  that  the  real  price  of 
Catholic  schooling  has  decreased — parents  get  more  for  their  money. 
Similarly,  an  increase  in  the  quality  of  public  schools  can  be  viewed 
as  an  increase  in  the  relative  price  of  Catholic  schools,  and  we  would 
expect  Catholic  school  enrollment  to  decrease  as  a result. 

Income . Family  income  may  affect  the  demand  for  enrollment, 
but  there  is  no  clear  theory  to  suggest  v^hether  the  relationship  is  posi- 
tive or  negative.  Because  the  price  of  private  schooling  is  always  equal 
to  or  greater  than  the  price  of  public  schooling,  we  would  expect  the  pure 
income  effect  to  be  positive — higher  income  implies  greater  private  school 
enrollment.  However,  this  would  be  true  only  for  a set  of  people  with 
various  income  levels,  but  with  identical  tastes  and  environments.  In 
fact,  such  a control  group  is  non-existent.  For  one  thing,  families  with 
higher  incomes  tend  to  live  near  higher  quality  public  schools.  Also,  it 
is  possible  that|tastes  vary  somehow,  with  higher  (or  lower)  income 
families  placing  higher  value  on  the  special  characteristics  of  private 
schools. 

In  the  United  States,  over  time  incomes  have  grown  and,  in 
recent  years,  private  school  enrollment  has  declined.  It  is  probably 
the  case  that  income  growth  has  led  to  higher  enrollment  than  if  income 
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had  not  grown , but  these  effects  were  far  exceeded  by  forces  leading  to 
lower  enrollment.  Since  this  study  is  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
declining  enrollment,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  fruitful  to  try  to  isolate 
the  income  effect,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  very  significant. 

Tastes . During  the  1960 's  , a change  in  tastes  apparently  took 
place  such  that  the  unique  characteristics  of  private  schools  were  no 
longer  valued  so  highly.  Such  characteristics  might  include  religious 
training  and  stricter  discipline.  Very  little  beyond  this  can  be  said; 
lacking  hard  data  on  tastes,  we  cannot  say  how  much  of  the  enrollment 
decline  has  been  due  to  this  factor.  However,  insofar  as  these  changes 
follow  a steady  time  trend,  they  are  taken  into  account  in  making  the 
enrollment  forecasts . 

In  the  next  two  sections , some  of  these  factor  s are  examined 
in  much  greater  detail. 


ll 
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Geographic  Mobility  and  Changes  in  Perceived  Relative  Quality  As  a 
Source  of  Enrollment  Decline 

Although  the  school-age  population  in  1970  is  either  at  or  near 
its  all-time  high,  many  private  schools  have  suffered  enrollment  declines 
because  of  a drop  in  the  number  of  age-eligible  children  within  range  of 
the  school.  At  an  aggregate  level,  the  states  with  the  greatest  fractions 
of  their  students  in  private  schools  are  the  states  with  the  slowest  growth 

I 

rates  of  population . A much  more  important  form  of  geographic  mobility 
is  the  movement  out  of  the  central  city  to  the  suburbs . This  would  not 
have  had  such  a great  effect  if  students  had  simply  moved  from  one  private 
school  to  another.  However,  when  they  arrive  in  their  new  suburban 
neighborhoods , the  students  are  much  less  likely  to  find  a private  school 
within  a reasonable  distance.  Furthermore,  even  if  there  is  a private 
school  in  the  suburbs , it  may  be  Judged  inferior  to  the  nearest  public 
school.  Back  in  the  central  city,  however,  the  private  school  is  more 
often  superior  to  the  competing  public  school,  and  it  therefore  attracts 
a larger  portion  of  the  age-eligible  children . 

These  statements  are  all  consistent  ^^dth  a study  that  was  made 
of  the  Catholic  schools  in  the  Archdiocese  of  St.  Louis . The  Archdiocese 
was  divided  Into  three  areas,  as  shown  in  Table  3.  During  the  period 
1964-69,  elementary  enrollment  dropped  the  fastest  in  the  City. 


m 
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As  a first  step  in  analyzing  the  reasons  for  this  change,  en- 
rollment is  defined  as  equal  to  the  number  of  Catholic  families  multiplied 
by  the  enrollment  per  family,  ignoring  for  the  present  the  relatively  small 
number  of  students  that  come  from  non-Catholic  families . Table  3 presents 
index  numbers  for  each  of  these  variables,  with  their  1964  levels  taken  to 
equal  100.  (For  example,  the  City  enrollment  index  is  74,  indicating  a 
25  percent  decrease  since  1964.) 

TABLE  3.  Indexes  of  Enrollment  and  Factors  That  Affect  It  (1964  = 100) , 


A W W A W W • 

Enrollment 

Catholic 

Families 

Enrollment 
per  Family 

St.  Louis  City 

74 

85 

88 

St.  Louis  County 

82 

112 

73 

Outer  Counties 

90 

118 

72 

Archdiocese 

81 

105 

78 

This  table  shows  that  enrollment  has  declined  in  all  three  areas 
of  the  Archdiocese,  with  City  enrollment  experiencing  the  sharpest  drop. 
However,  enrollment  per  family  has  decreased  the  least  in  the  City,  show- 
ing that  the  average  City  family  has,  in  this  sense,  been  the  most  "loyal" 
to  the  Catholic  schools.  However,  the  City  schools  have  suffered  consider- 
ably from  a decrease  in  the  number  of  Catholics  living  there,  while  Catholic 


population  has  increased  elsewhere.^.^;. 
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Enrollment  per  family  can  be  broken  down  into  two  component 
factors.  It  is  the  product  of  children  per  family  and  enrollment  per 
child,  that  is,  enrollment  relative  to  the  number  of  children  in  the 
family.  The  former  variable  represents  a changing  birth  rate  and  a 
changing  character  of  the  population , that  is,  more  or  fewer  families 
in  the  child-bearing  age  range.  The  other  variable,  enrollment  per 
child,  is  a more  exact  way  of  expressing  actual  preferences  about 
Catholic  versus  non-Catholic  schools  for  a family  with  children. 

While  exact  demographic  data  for  Catholics  are  not  available, 
we  can  take  the  number  of  baptisms  to  be  a measure  highly  correlated 
with  children  per  family.  In  Table  4,  enrollment  per  family  is  presented 
again,  along  with  the  index  of  change  in  baptisms  per  family.  This  is 
admittedly  a rough  index , but  it  is  at  least  consistent  with  the  belief 
that  the  number  of  school-age  children  per  family  is  decreasing  most 
rapidly  in  the  City . 

TABLE  4.  Indexes  of  Enrollment  Per  Family  and  the  Factors  That 


Affect  It  (1964  = 100),  St.  Louis,  1964-69. 


Enrollment 
per  Family 

Children 
per  Family 

Enrollment 
per  Child 
(estimate) 

St.  Louis  City 

88 

* t 

* 

81 

108 

St.  Louis  County 

73 

86 

86 

Out.'**  Counties 

72 

90 

80 

Archdiocese 

L 86 

91 

Although  yearly  data  on  the  proportion  of  school-age  children 
enrolled  in  Catholic  schools  are  not  available , the  index  of  change  in 
this  variable  may  be  inferred  from  the  table,  and  these  estimates  are 
presented  in  the  last  column.  These  data  show  that  "loyalty"  to  the 
Catholic  schools  has  actually  grown  somewhat  in  the  City  but  has  de- 
creased especially  in  the  remainder  of  the  St.  Louis  County  and  also  in 
the  Outer  Counties . 

What  can  be  inferred  from  these  data?  First,  they  are  consistent 
with  the  hypothesis  that  enrollment  in  Catholic  schools  depends  upon 
perceived  quality  differences  between  Catholic  and  public  schools,  if 
it  is  conceded  that  the  quality  of  public  schools  in  the  City  has  declined 
relative  to  schools  elsewhere.  A similar  hypothesis,  consistent  with  the 
data,  is  that  Catholic  schools  provide  an  alternative  to  inferior  public 
schooling,  but  in  areas  where  public  schools  are  of  adequate  quality 
preferences  of  Catholic  parents  for  Catholic  schools  have  declined.  This 
means  that  either  people  have  decreased  their  demand  for  the  unique  services 

I 

that  Catholic  schools  provide  or  that  the  Catholic  schools  are  providing  less 
of  these  unique  services,  i.e.,  religious  training,  discipline,  and  high 
quality  instruction. 

Second,  apart  from  the  question  of  school  quality,  the  evidence 
is  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  that  mobility  itself  is  responsible  for 
enrollment  declines  • When  Catholics  move  to  the  suburbs , they  are 
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moving  into  areas  where  Catholic  schools  are  not  so  well  established 
and,  indeed,  where  they  would  face  severe  i^andicaps  because  of  the 
relative  sparseness  of  population  and  the  current  high  cost  of  con- 
struction . 
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Tuition  Increases  As  a Source  of  Enrollment  Decline 

Although  it  is  in  general  true  that  higher  tuition  results  in  lower 
enrollment,  it  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  recent  declines  in  Catholic 
school  enrollment  vi^ere  caused,  to  any  significant  extent,  by  tuition 
increases.  No  research,  to  our  knowledge,  has  been  able  to  show  that 
the  price  elasticity  of  demand  for  private  education  is  significantly 
different  from  zero.  (Price  elasticity  is  defined  as  the  percentage 

I > 

decrease  in  quantity  demanded  divided  by  the  percentage  increase  in 
price.  For  example,  an  elasticity  of  -0.1  would  mean  that  a 10  percent 
tuition  increase  would  cause  a 1.0  percent  drop  in  enrollment.)  This  is 
not  to  deny  any  price -quantity  relationship,  but  simply  to  say  that  what- 
ever effect  there  is  has  not  been  large  enough  to  measure  accurately. 

Let  us  review  the  evidence: 

t 

(1)  In  the  St.  Louis  study,  ^ changes  in  tuition  and  enrollment 
were  observed  in  a sample  of  103  schools.  There  was  no  significant 
relationship. 

k 2 

1 (2)  In  a study  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Atlanta , a similar  test  of 

I data  on  fifteen  schools  discovered  no  relationship. 

i.' 

(S  

^E.  Bartell,  et  aK  , Catholic  Education  in  St.  Louis:  Allocation  anl 
Distribution  of  Human  and  Financial  Resources,.  Office  for  Educational 
Research,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1970. 

i \.M.  Brown,  Catholic  Education  in  Atlanta:  An  Economic  Analysis., 

i Office  for  Educational  Research,.  llnWersl^  of  Notre  Dame,  1971. 
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(3)  On  a more  aggregate  level,  it  was  found  that,  among  the 
dioceses  of  New  York  state,  no  tuition-enrollment  relationship  was  evi- 
dent. 

(4)  In  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York,  between  1964  and  1968, 
elementary  school  tuition  doubled , but  enrollment  dropped  by  less  than 
10  percent. 

t 

Other  examples  could  no  doubt  be  found.  Their  common 
characteristic  is  that,  while  tuition  and  enrollment  have  moved  in 
opposite  directions,  there  is  no  real  evidence  of  a significant  causal 
relationship. 

Several  considerations  help  explain  these  findings.  Elementary 
school  tuitions  are  not  as  high  as  commonly  believed.  In  1968,  tuitions 
in  St.  Louis  averaged  only  $28  per  pupil.  According  to  the  NCEA  survey, 
the  average  tuition  (plus  fees)  in  the  United  States  was  $70.  Economic 
theory  suggests  that  demand  will  be  more  Inelastic  the  smaller  the 
fraction  of  one's  income  is  spent  on  the  good.  Thus,  even  though 
tuitions  increased  by  20  percent  in  1970,  this  was  only  $12  per  student 
more  than  the  previous  year,  which  is  certainly  not  a significant  part 

of  the  typical  family's  resources. 

//  Another  complication  Interferes  with  an  accurate  measurement 
of  demand  elasticity . Schools  with  declining  enrollments  hesitate  to 
raise  b/itiops,  while  schools  with  rising  enrollments  and  long  waiting 
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lists  feel  no  such  reluctance.  Thus,  a careless  observer  might  conclude 
that  price  and  quantity  are  positively  correlated.  Lack  of  data  and  an 
adequate  model  of  school  decision  making  precludes  the  solution  of  this 
identification  problem  at  this  time.  , 

Finally,  many  other  factors  have  been  more  important  than  tuition 
change  and  their  effects  tend  to  statistically  camoflauge  those  of  tuition 
changes. 

For  later  analy.jis,  some  measure  of  demand  elasticity  will  be 
useful , even  though  it  is  somewhat  crude . Enrollment  may  be  said  to 
change  because  of  (1)  tuition  changes  and  (2)  other  autonomous  reasons. 
The  percentage  change  in  enrollment  equals  elasticity  times  percentage 
change  in  tuition,  plus  the  autonomous  enrollment  change  measured  in 
percentage  terms: 

dE  = (elasticity)  dT  + 

E T 

Between  1967  and  1968,  tuition  increased  7 percent  and  elementary 

i.* 

enrollment  dropped  6 percent.  Between  1969  and  1970,  the  figures 
were  20  percent  and  6.9  percent.  Inserting  these  figures  to  form  tWo 
equations,  and  solving,  we  obtain  an  elasticity  of  -0.07,  which  is 
certainly  consistent  with  the  other  evidence  that  demand  is  inelastic 
(i.e. , close  to  zero) . In  this  simplistic  formulation,  A equals  5.5 
percent,  meaning  that  enrollment  would  decline  5.5  percent  even  if 
tuition  were  held  constant. 
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This,  of  course,  is  only  an  approximation,  and  the  elasticity/ 

certainly  varies  from  school  to  school.  However,  it  would»be  hard  to  | 

f 

1 

argue  that  any  other  estimate  is  more  accurate  than  something  in  the  \ 

I 

range  of  -0 . 05  to  -0 . 15 . | 


High  school  enrollment  does  not  appear  to  have  been  greatly 


affected  by  tuition,  even  though  tuition  greatly  exceeds  that  of  ele 


mentary  schools.  In  1970,  high  school  tuitions  rose  significantly  more  ? 

I 

than  did  elementary  tuitions,  but  the  enrollment  decline  was  less  in  the  | 

I 

high  schools.  As  was  pointed  out  earlier,  a substantial  part  of  the  en-  j 

} 

rollment  decline  WoS  due  to  school  closings  , Waiting  lists  are  still 


common.  Again,  a rough  but  reasonable  estimate  of  elasticity  would 


be  -0.1. 
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i State  Aid  and  Enrollment 

It  is  freQuently  alleged  that  state  aid  of  some  kind  Is  necessary 
jto  halt  the  enrollment  declines  In  Catholic  schools.  What  this  section 
attempts  to  show  Is  that,  on  the  contrary,  state  aid  In  the  amounts  likely 
to  be  forthcoming  would  not  have  any  significant  Impact  upon  enrollment. 

In  order  to  deal  with  concrete  data , let  us  ask  the  question  of 
j what  would  have  happened  If  an  aid  package  providing  $35  per  elementary 
i school  pupil  had  taken  effect  In  the  fall  of  1970.  ($35  per  pupil  Is  about 

‘i 

i 

ithe  average  of  the  state-aid  plans  that  have  been  discussed.) 

How,  In  general,  will  state  aid  affect  tuition?  When  a school 
receives  a grant  from  the  state,  it  can  use  It  In  some  combination  of 
lower  tuition,  lower  parish  subsidy,  and  higher  school  spending.  Since 

I 

i 

there  is  no  useful  precedent  to  go  on,  we  will  have  to  derive  our  pre- 

f 

dictions  from  some  reasonable  assumptions  about  how  schools  will 

/ 

I 

Ibehave  In  allocating  state  aid.  Let  us  assume  that:  i 

1.  Tuitions  will  not  decrease . 

2.  Parish  subsidies  will  not  Increase.  This  seems 
reasonable  In  light  of  the  fact  that  In  recent 
years  they  have  Increased  by  only  a little 
without  any  state  aid . Also , parish  Income 
appears  to  be  constant  or  decreasing,  while 
other  parish  expenses  are  on  the  way  up. 

3.  State  aid  will  not  Induce  additional  spending  by 
the  schools . This  does  not  seem  too  likely , 
and  the  reader  can  cUwlly  change  the  following 
analysis  to  match  his  own  ideas  of  what  a 
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"realistic"  assumption  would  be.  The  present 
assumption  will  obviously  bias  downward  our 
estimate  of  tuition  increase. 

From  these  three  assumptions  it  follows  that: 

1.  If,  in  the  next  year,  the  Increase  in  per  pupil 
costs  exceeds  the  grant  per  pupil,  parish 
subsidy  will  be  unchanged  and  tuition  will 
go  up. 

2.  If  the  grant  exceeds  next  year's  increase  in  pupil 
costs , tuition  will  be  unchanged  and  parish  subsidy 
will  decrease. 

In  1970-71,  elementary  school  operating  expenses  were  20  percent 
higher  than  in  1969'>70,  or  $41  per  pupil.  If  all  of  this  increase  had  been 
matched  by  increased  tuition,  tuition  wc>uld  have  increased  by  nearly  70 
percent.  In  fact,  parish  and  diocesan  subsidies  increased  such  that 
tuition  had  to  be  raised  by  only  20  percent.  Enrollment  declined  6.9 
p>ercent.  Assuming  a pries  elasticity  of  demand  of  -0.1,  the  tuition 
increase  caused  a 2 percent  drop  in  enrollment,  and  the  other  4.9  per- 
cent was  due  to  other  factors. 

If  state  aid  of  $35  per  pupil  had  been  instituted  in  1970,  then 
(assuming  no  increase  in  parish  and  diocesan  subsidy)  tuition  would 
still  have  had  to  increase  by  $6  per  student.  This  11  percent  increase 
would  have  resulted  in  an  enrollment  decline  of  1.1  percent.  Added  to 
the  autonomous  decline  of  4.9  percent,  the  total  enrollment  decline 
still  would  have  been  6 percent.  Thus,  under  these  assumptions,  state 
aid  would  have  had  only  a minor  (0.9  percent)  impact  on  enrollment. 
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It  is  important  to  realize  that  this  small  effect  would  take  place 
only  for  one  year.  Even  if  state  aid  were  to  continue  at  the  same  level, 
it  would  have  no  further  Impact  on  enrollment,  since  the  annual  Increase 
in  costs  would  continue  Just  the  same.  Only  If  state  aid  per  pupil  were 
to  Increase  every  year  would  there  be  any  long  run  effect  on  enrollment. 

As  was  mentioned  earlier,  assumption  3,  that  aid  would  not 
Induce  increased  expenditures,  is  undoubtedly  unrealistic.  Relaxing 
this  assumption  even  slightly  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  state  aid 
( would  have  no  effect  whatever  on  enrollment. 

t 

i The  same  basic  conclusion  holds  for  high  schools . In  many 

1 

t 

I regions,  there  appears  to  be  a significant  excess  demand  (i.e.,  waiting 
j list)  despite  Increased  tuitions,  meaning  that  demand  elasticity  is  close 
to  zero.  Thus,  any  reduction  in  tuition  increases  that  state  aid  would 
allow  would  not  affect  enrollment  at  all.  However,  this  excess  demand 
will  probably  disappear  for  most  schools  within  five  years,  as  the  number 
of  graduates  of  Catholic  grade  schools  declines , and  so  state  aid  to  high 
school  students  may  make  some  slight  difference  in  the  mid-1970's. 

Actually,  most  of  the  decline  in  high  school  enrollment  may  be 
traced  to  high  school  closings.  The  Question  then  to  be  asked  is  whether 
state  aid  will  affect  the  decision  of  whether  to  close  schools . Even  if 
there  is  some  slgnlflcont  effect  of  this  kind,  the  same  conclusion  holds 
as  before— it  will  be  only  a one-year  effect,  and  (unless  state  aid  in- 
creases every  year)  the  trend  in  future  years  will  be  unaffected. 


It  may  be  argued  that  the  increase  in  costs  in  1970  was  ex- 
ceptionally large,  so  that  our  example  is  not  of  general  relevance.  The 
reader  may  experiment  with  other  examples,  but  if  the  basic  assumptions 
about  demand  elasticity  and  about  the  use  of  the  state  aid  are  accepted, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  aid  package  would  still  have  a small  impact  on 
enrollment. 
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II.  CONCLUSIONS 

r- 

i 

This  section  has  discussed  the  causes  for  the  recent  decline 

f' 

5' 

r 

I in  nonpublic  enrollment  and  has  attempted  to  give  some  idea  of  their 
I relative  importance.  The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  which  of 

I" 

I these  forces  could  be  changed  by  public  policy,  and  the  tentative 

I 

f^nswer  is  that  these  forces  are  largely  immune  to  the  commonly  cited 
I ’’solutions"  to  the  problem, 

[ Most  of  the  decline  In  elementary  enrollment  has  been  due 

I to  decreased  demand,  rather  than  school  closings.  It  was  argued  that 

i 

( high  tuitions  were  not  the  cause  of  this  and  so  that  the  somewhat  lower 

% 

5 

I tuitions  that  state  aid  might  allow  would  not  have  a large  effect  on  en- 

\ 

jrollment.  Rather,  the  causes  seem  to  be  geographic  movement  by 

i 

[families  and  changes  in  tastes.  By  1975  the  schools  will  have  another 
problem — the  drop  in  school-age  population. 

It  is , of  course , possible  that  elementary  school  closings  will 
accelerate,  and  that  sufficiently  large  doses  of  state  aid  could  prevent 
1.  this.  But  even  so,  large  declines  in  enrollment  seem  inevitable  for  che 
other  reasons  mentioned. 

The  situation  is  a bit  different  with  Catholic  high  schools . Here , 
financial  pressures  have  forced  closings  that  have  accounted  for  most  of 
loss  in  enrollment.  Again,  the  obvious  statement  is  that  sufficiently 

I large  amounts  of  state  aid  could  keep  these  schools  open,  but  then  the 

r* 

much  harder  question  arises — how  much  aid  would  be  required?  Even  so, 
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the  high  schools  will  also  be  facing  the  problem  of  lower  demand 
and  lower  enrollment  due  to  declines  In  the  number  of  private 
elementary  school  graduates  and.  Indeed,  the  size  of  the  secondary 
school-age  population. 


1 


i 


I 


• in.  FORECASTS  OF  ENROLLMENT 

I 

Introduction 

In  this  section,  the  main  purpose  Is  to  provide  estimates  of 
nonpubllc  school  enrollment  for  1975  and  1980,  state-by—state.  The 
Catholic  and  non-Cathollc  schools  are  treated  separately  because  of 
the  different  availability  of  data  and  because  Catholic  enrollment  pro- 
jections are  used  in  another  section  of  this  study, 
i The  basic  causes  of  enrollment  decline  are  fairly  well  known. 

I 

! 

f 

‘ The  important  cjuestlon  remains:  What  will  be  the  trend  in  enrollment 

I during  the  1970’ s?  The  basic  method  used  here  to  arrive  at  1975  and 

f 

I 1980  forecasts  Is  regression  analysis,  which  expresses  enrollment  as 

t 

^ a function  of  several  "explanatory"  variables.  After  an  equation  Is 

1 

I estimated,  forecasts  for  1975  are  made  by  substituting  the  1975  values 
of  the  explanatory  variables  Into  the  equation  and  solving  for  enrollment. 
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Forecasts  of  Catholic  School  Enrollment#  1975 

A lonq  series  of  data  Is  available  for  Catholic  school  enrollment 
and  several  of  the  variables  that  affect  It.  Basically,  enrollment  In  the 
Catholic  schools  may  be  said  to  depend  upon  (1)  the  number  of  school- 
age  children  and  (2)  the  factors  that  influence  parents'  decisions  on 
whether  to  enroll  their  children  In  Catholic  schools. 

The  number  of  school-age  children  Is  reflected  fairly  well  by 
the  number  of  Infant  baptisms  that  took  place  In  previous  years.  High 
school  enrollment  Is  affected  by  a similar  variable — the  number  of  students 
enrolled  in  elementary  schools  some  years  earlier.  The  rationale  Is  that 
most  Catholic  high  school  students  attended  Catholic  elementary  schools, 
and  this  Is  confirmed  by  the  data. 

Other  factors  that  have  Influenced  enrollment  include  tuitions , 
which  have  Increased  with  time,  parents'  tastes,  which  over  time  have 
exhibited  a lessened  preference  for  Catholic  schools,  and  migration, 
which  with  time  has  also  had  a negative  effect  on  enrollment  as  Catholics 
have  moved  from  areas  neer  established  schools  to  areas  without  easily 

accessible  Catholic  schools.  There  are  two  problems  with  Incorporating 

/ 

these  variables.  First,  the  data  are  not  available.  Second,  what  Infor- 
mation Is  available  indicates  that  each  of  these  variables  has  followed 

a fairly  steady  time  trend.  In  this  situation  It  is  Impossible  to  Identify 

r'- 

the  effects  of  each  variable  sepatatsfy. 
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For  descriptive  purposes.  It  would  be  Interesting  to  know  the 
effects  of  each  variable  separately,  but  for  forecasting  enrollment  such 
knowledge  Is  not  necessary.  Suppose  we  define  a variable  called  time, 

which  takes  the  values  1,  2,  3 N,  for  the  N years  of  data.  Then 

time  Is  clearly  a variable  with  a steady  upward  trend  and  Is  therefore 
correlated,  either  positively  or  negatively,  with  the  other  explanatory 
variables  that  have  grown  or  declined  with  time . This  variable  may  be 
used  to  summarize  the  effects  of  all  such  variables . Using  a second 
variable,  time  squared,  takes  account  of  all  variables  that  have  Increased 
or  decreased  at  an  Increasing  rate. 

There  Is  one  more  advantage  of  using  time  as  a variable.  If 
It  were  possible  to  Include,  say,  tuition  as  a variable,  in  order  to 
predict  1975  enrollment  It  would  be  necessary  to  predict  1975  tuition — 
a questionable  venture,  at  best.  The  variables  we  do  use,  baptisms 
and  elementary  school  enrollment,  are  lagged  several  years  so  that 
it  Is  relatively  easy  to  estimate  the  values  pertinent  to  1975  forecasts. 

For  each  state,  several  equations  were  estimated.  An  equation 
was  judged  satisfactory  or  not  depending  upon  Its  goodness  of  fit,  the 
statistical  significance  of  all  estimated  parameters,  lack  of  autocorre- 
lation in  the  residuals,  accurate  fit  at  the  turning  points,  and  smallness 
of  residuals  for  the  last  three  years. 
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A few  comments  on  these  procedures:  Any  equation  with  even 
one  statistically  insignificant  coefficient  was  rejected,  since  it  would 
therefore  be  of  little  use  in  forecasting.  A few  equations  with  insig- 
nificant constant  terms  were  re-estimated,  with  the  constant  set  equal 
to  zero.  Autocorrelation  was  often  a problem,  but  the  standard  procedures 
of  taking  differences  are  not  very  helpful  when  time  is  one  of  the  dependent 
variables.  Therete.-e,  equations  with  severe  autocorrelation  were  re- 
jected. Some  equations  had  high  correlation  coefficients  but  missed 
recent  declines  in  enrollment.  These  equations  were  rejected  because 
enrollment  declines,  it  is  believed,  are  not  due  to  random  shocks. 

Some  equations  were  rejected  simply  because  some  other 
equation  rated  better  by  every  criterion.  In  many  c^ses,  however, 
two  or  more  equations  appeared  to  be  equally  plausible,  and  so  their 
forecasts  were  averaged  to  give  the  final  figure . Sometimes  the  only 
admissable  equation  would  give  a rather  implausible  forecast.  This 
sometimes  occurred  with  the  (T,  T^)  form,  which,  due  to  its  characteristic 
of  increasing  rate  of  change,  would  sometimes  predict  zero  enrollment  in 
1975,  In  such  cases,  the  "ratio  method"  was  introduced,  predicting  1975 
enrollment  as  follows:  £'75  - £79  (£70/^05) , In  such  cases,  the  forecast 
is  an  average  including  the  ratio  method,  in  a few  cases  (mostly  in  small 
states)  no  equation  was  judged  adequate , and  so  the  ratio  method  was 

4t 

( 


used  exclusively 


Forecasts  of  Catholic  School  Enrollment,  1980 

The  forecasts  for  1975  show  enrollment  declining  at  an  increasing 

rate.  This  is  consistent  with  the  belief  that  decrases  in  loyalty  and 
school  closings  will  proceed  at  least  at  the  same  rate  as  in  recent  years, 

I ■ ■ 

and  that  in  addition  the  number  of  school-age  children  will  decline  . In 
making  forecasts  for  1980,  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  the  rate  of 
decline  will  continue  to  accelerate.  That  is  , in  Figure  1,  which  path 
of  enrollment  is  more  likely,  A or  B? 


There  are  several  reasons  why  Path  A is  more  likely.  As  the 
least  viable  schools  close,  this  leaves  more  demand  and  resources  for 
those  remaining. 


A more  general  line  of  reasoning  for  not  forecasting  the  complete 
demise  of  the  Catholic  school  system  is  as  follows . Suppose  that  there 
were  one  measurable  cause  for  school  closings  (for  example,  parish 
subsidy  per  pupil).  Suppose  that  for  each  school  there  is  some  critical 
value  of  this  variable,  so  that  when  the  variable  reaches  this  level  the 
school  closes.  The  critical  values  would  no  doubt  follow  some  peaked 
distribution,  not  necessarily  normal,  with  the  poorest  parishes  at  one 
end  of  the  distribution  and  the  richest  at  the  other.  As  the  actual  value 
of  this  variable  increases  over  the  years,  schools  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  distribution  close.  The  rate  of  decline  in  total  enrollment  would 
increase  as  the  actual  value  reached  the  peak  of  distribution,  but  would 
decrease  thereafter.  (This  is  only  to  say  that  any  regular  peaked  distri- 
bution has  anS-shaped  cumulative  frequency  distribution.)  The  "strong” 
schools  might  hold  out  indefinitely. 

Although  no  one  has  identified  any  one  critical  variable  as 
the  indicator  of  enrollment  declines  or  school  closings , the  combination 
of  actual  factors  is  probably  distributed  in  this  way.  During  the  late 
sixties,  the  weakest  schools  closed,  for  a complex  of  reasons,  but  the 
stronger  ones  stayed  open.  After  all  of  the  weaker  schools  are  closed, 
the  remaining  schools  will  endure  through  the  1970's. 

Just  what  proportion  of  schools  fall  into  each  category  is  open 
to  question.  All  that  is  suggested  is  that  some  schools  will  still  exist 
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In  1980 . In  order  to  have  forecasts  that  reflect  this  , those  methods  that 
predict  increasing  rates  of  decline  after  1975  are  abandoned.  Instead, 

I we  assume  a constant  rate  of  change  in  1975-80  that  is  at  the  same 
average  rate  as  is  forecast  tor  1970-75.  The  formula  is; 

^'sO  “ ® 75  75^70'  • 

1 The  forecasts  are  given  in  Tables  1 and  2 , and  the  forecasting 

r 

I equations  are  presented  in  Tables  3 and  4 . 

I 
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TABLE  1.  Catholic  Elementary  School  Enrollment  - Actual  1970  and  Forecasts 
for  1975  and  1980. 


State 

1970^ 

1975^ 

(forecast) 

1980^ 

(forecast) 

Methods  of  Forecasting 
1975  Enrollment^ 

Connecticut 

64,590 

43,500 

29,300 

A 

Maine 

10,675 

4,500 

1,900 

B,E 

Massachusetts 

129,074 

85,100 

56,100 

c 

New  Hampshire 

18,324 

10,700 

6,300 

A,  D 

Rhode  Island 

26,310 

13,300 

6,700 

A ,E 

Vermont 

5,571 

2,100 

800 

C 

Delaware 

12,884 

8,100 

5,100 

A ,E 

Washington,  D.  C. 

35,706 

21,800 

13,300 

A E 

Maryland 

46, 777 

31,100 

20,700 

c 

New  Jersey 

214,470 

145,500 

98, 700 

A,E 

New  York 

520,238 

330,000 

209,300 

A 

Pennsylvania 

358,334 

212,500 

126,000 

A,E 

Illinois 

302,657 

194,400 

124,900 

c 

Indiana 

70,819 

45,100 

28,700 

c 

Michigan 

161,955 

101,400 

63,500 

A 

Ohio 

242,000 

176,000 

128,000 

A , B , E 

Wisconsin 

129,400 

83,600 

54,000 

E 

Iowa 

46,731 

19,500 

8,100 

c 

'Kansas 

25,239 

10,900 

4, 700 

A,E 

Minnesota 

80,741 

31,100 

12,000 

C 

Missouri 

92,009 

57,600 

36,100 

A,E 

^Source:  NCEA  Data  Bank 

O 

The  methods  use  the  following  equations: 

A . E ' = a + b (Time)  + c (Time^) 

B.  E'  = a + b (Time)  + c (Baptisrns)t_4 

C.  E*  = a b (Time^)  + c (Baptisms)|._4 

D.  E'  = a + b (Time^)  + c (Baptisms)^_^ 

E.  E'  =Ei970  (Ejgyo/Ejggg) 

When  more  than  one  method  is  specified,  the  forecast  is  an  average  of 
those  given. 

^E’  =E'i975  (E'i975/E297q) 
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TABLE  1.  Catholic  Elementary  School  Enrollment  - Actual  1970  and  Forecasts 


State 

Nebraska 
North  Dakota 
South  Dakota 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Alaska 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Hawaii 

Ida  ho 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Texas 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 


1970^ 

1975^ 

(forecast) 

1980^ 

(forecast) 

Methods  of  For 
1975  Enroll 

30, 175 

16,400 

8,900 

A,C 

8 ,275 

4,900 

2,900 

E 

7,645 

4,400 

2,500 

E 

14,445 

12,000 

10,000 

E 

6 ,829 

5,600 

4,600 

C 

60,604 

58,300 

56,  100 

A 

11,242 

9,800 

8,500 

E 

44 ,971 

18, 100 

7,300 

A,E 

89,336 

70,300 

55,300 

A,E 

10,035 

6,600 

4,300 

E 

10,825 

9,400 

8,200 

A,E 

6,691 

5,500 

4,500 

E 

11,681 

6,000 

3,100 

A 

21,993 

11,200 

5,700 

C,D 

7,853 

3,500 

1,600 

A,B 

365 

100 

0 

E 

17,056 

13,400 

10,500 

C 

224 ,526 

160,000 

114,000 

C 

2 1,091 

14,600 

10> 100 

c 

11,086 

10, 100 

9,200 

c 

3,685 

2,200 

1,300 

c 

6,681 

3,100 

1,400 

E 

3 , 116 

2,500 

2,000 

E 

8 ,790 

3,900 

1,700 

E 

6,682 

3,600 

1,900 

E 

15  ,593 

8,700 

4,900 

V.c  . 

72,507 

39,700 

21,700 

\B,E 

2 ,590 

1,500 

900 

v:.  ■ ■ C 

26,396 

16,300 

10,  100 

c 

2,043 

1,000 

500 

3 ,3  5 9 , 3 1 1 2 , 15  0 , 5 00  1, 407,900 


TOTAL 
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TABLE  2 . Catholic  Secondary  School  Enrollment  - Actual  1970  and  Forecasts 


for  1975  and  1980. 

State 

1970^ 

19752  1980^ 

(forecast)  (forecast) 

Methods  of  Forecasting 
1975  Enrollment^ 

Connecticut 

21, 116 

19,500 

18,000 

B 

Maine 

1,515 

670 

300 

E 

Massachusetts 

44,791 

25,500 

14,500 

A,B 

New  Hampshire 

4 ,03  7 

2,400 

1,400. 

A 

Rhode  Island 

7,416 

5,890 

4,700 

A 

Vermont 

1,937 

1,090 

600 

E 

Delaware 

3 ,958 

3,530 

3,  100 

B 

Washington,  D.C. 

12 ,821 

11,890 

11,000 

A 

Maryland 

13,895 

12,450 

11,200 

A 

New  Jersey 

60,542 

58,200 

56,000 

B 

New  York 

147,572 

108,000 

79,000 

B 

Pennsylvania 

111,808, 

94,100 

79,200 

A,B 

Illinois 

93,373 

80,360 

69,200 

A 

Indiana 

18,509 

13,030 

9,200 

A 

Michigan 

53 ,036 

37,850 

27,000 

A 

Ohio 

76,095 

71,300 

66,800 

B 

Wisconsin 

24,992 

15,790 

10,000 

A 

Iowa 

16,909 

10,430 

6,400 

A 

Kansas 

7,900 

5,060 

3,200 

■ E 

Minnesota 

18,788 

13,400 

9,600 

E 

Missouri 

29,182 

23,200 

18,400 

A 

^Source:  NCEA  Data  Bank 

^The  methods  use  the  following  equations: 

A.  E'  = a + b (Time)  + c (Time2) 

B.  E'  = a + b (Time)  + c (Elementary  Enrollment)j._3 

C.  E'  = a + b (Time 2)  + c (Elementary  Enrollment)t-3 

D.  E'  = a + b (Time^)  + c (Elementary  Enrollment)j._2 

E.  E'  = E 1970  (Ei97o/E  1965) 

When  more  than  one  method  is  specified, 
those  given. 

1 

3e'  =E'i975  (E'1975/Ei970) 


the  forecast  is  an  average  of 
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TABLE  3 . Elementary  School  Forecasting  Equations  . 


EQUATION  A 
Enrollment  = a + b(Time) 


State 


Connecticut 

49,146 

New  Hampshire 

19,725 

Rhode  Island 

32^684 

Delaware 

10,084 

Washington,  D.  C, 

29,833 

New  Jersey 

169,714 

New  York 

475,182 

Pennsylvania 

320,606 

Michigan 

164,429 

Ohio 

220,744 

Kansas 

28,842 

Missouri 

88,517 

Nebraska 

23,212 

Florida 

22,760 

Kentucky 

42, 125 

Louisiana 

83,040 

North  Carolina 

6,088 

Tennessee 

12,702 

West  Virginia 

8,657 

c (Time^) 


t,2 

b 

c 

R 

5,847 

-291.3 

.86 

1,267 

-80.8 

.93 

2,407 

-168.4 

.94 

1,351 

-74.0 

.99 

3,609 

-204.8 

.98 

20,418 

-1,087.0 

.97 

38,474 

-2,176,0 

.96 

36,061 

-2,115.0 

.99 

19,416 

-1,066.0 

.96 

19, 624 

-1,152.0 

.98 

2,897 

-192.0 

.95 

10,662 

-602.0 

.82 

3,647 

-198.1 

.96 

5, 602 

-192.0 

.98 

6,493 

-388.9 

.95 

4,242 

-244.8 

.83 

867 

-37.7 

.91 

1,331 

-78.5 

.97 

893 

-59.3 

.98 
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TABLE  3.  Elementary  School  Forecasting  Equations. 
EQUATION  A 

Enrollment  = a + b(Time)  + c (Time  ) 


O 

ERIC 


state 


a 


Connecticut 
New  Hampshire 
Rhode  Island 
Delaware 

Washington,  D.  C, 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Michigan 

Ohio 

Kansas 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Florida 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

North  Carolina 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia 


49,146 

5,847 

-291.3 

.86 

19,725 

1,267 

-80.8 

.93 

3 2,' 684 

2,407 

-168.4 

.94 

10,084 

1,351 

-74.0 

.99 

29,833 

3,609 

-204.8 

.98 

169,714 

20,418 

-1,087.0 

.97 

475,182 

38,474 

-2,176.0 

.96 

320,606 

36,061 

-2,115.0 

.99 

164,429 

19,416 

-1,066.0 

.96 

220,744 

19,624 

-1,152.0 

.98 

28,842 

2,897 

-192.0 

.95 

88,517 

10,662 

-602.0 

.82 

23,212 

3,647 

-198.1 

.96 

22 ,760 

5,602 

-192.0 

.98 

42,125 

6,493 

-388.9 

.95 

83,040 

4,242 

-244.8 

.83 

6,088 

867 

-37.7 

.91 

12,702 

1,331 

-78.5 

.97 

8,657 

893 

-59.3 

.98 

<»  4' 
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TABLE  3.  Elementary  School  Forecasting  Equations  (continued) 


equation  b 

Enrollment  = 

a + b (Time) 

+ c (Baptisms)^_ 

4 

State 

a 

b 

c 

Maine 

12,350 

-995.0 

2.13 

.98 

West  Virginia 

11,237 

-15,6 

0.51 

.95 

Texas 

—63,270 

-6,410.0 

3.22 

.92 

Wyoming 

632 

-83.4 

1.82 

.92 

Ohio 

87,101 

-2,306.0 

3.57 

.97 

t; 

's 


O 

ERIC 

I 
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TABLE  3.  Elementary  School  Forecasting  Equations  (continued) 
EQUATION  C 


state 

a 

b 

c 

Massachusetts 

52,921 

-162.8 

1.68 

.94 

Vermont 

-3,917 

-16.0 

3.  60 

• 9 8 

Maryland 

33,340 

-47.4 

2.20 

• 93 

Illinois 

44,908 

-346.4 

4.70 

. y/ 

Indiana 

18,705 

-110.2 

4.61 

. 95 

Iowa 

-13,846 

-68.9 

5.26 

. 97 

Minnesota 

24,207 

-189.3 

3. 60 

.Si 

Nebraska 

0 

-26.2 

4.26 

. 8v 

) 

Arkansas 

5,953 

-5.5 

1 . 87 

. 7t 

Virginia 

28,066 

-46.1 

1.08 

Arizona 

13,865 

-17.9 

0 . 68 

• 71 

California 

52,038 

-321.5 

2.08 

« 82 

Colorado 

8,431 

-25.1 

1.56 

« 92 

Hawaii 

5,951 

-6.2 

1.25 

. 70 

Idaho 

3,932 

-9.1 

1.34 

.92 

Oregon 

1,302 

-25.9 

3.62 

. 96 

o r 

Utah 

0 

-3.0 

1.97 

. 85 

Washington 

12,921 

43.7 

2.26 

.97 

O 

ERIC 


TABLE  3 . Elementary  School  Forecasting  Equations  (continued) . 
EQUATION  D 

Enrollment  = a + b(Time^)  + c (Baptisms)^_4 


2 

state  a b c ^ 

New  Hampshire  8,836  -1.40  2.39  .98 


Virginia 


28,313 


-2.73 


0.85 


.89 


TABLE  4.  Secondary  Forecasting  Equations  . 

EQUATION  A 

Enrollment  = a + b(Time)  + c(Time) 

2 

State  a b c R 


Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

Rhode  Island 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

Arkansas 

Kentucky 

North  Carolina 

West  Virginia 

California 

Colorado 

Montana 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 


31,319 

3,701 

3,1;15 

429 

5,769 

459 

5,619 

1,733 

6,953 

1,018 

64,852 

9,062 

44,877 

7,490 

8,508 

2,291 

38,254 

4,603 

18,998 

2,468 

10,251 

2,074 

13,501 

1,946 

1,735 

505 

1,930 

172 

9,134 

1,940 

620 

128 

2,107 

367 

28,680 

5,731 

4,124 

525 

2,361 

344 

435 

125 

5,780 

555 

175 

67 

-167.1 

.97 

-22.5 

.72 

-21.6 

.85 

-36.9 

.99 

-35.6 

.94 

-379.3 

.96 

-276.2 

.88 

-97.3 

.90 

-220.1 

.87 

-124.8 

.85 

-98.4 

.81 

• 

o 

1 

.86 

-26.5 

.76 

-7.8 

.94 

-94.8 

.87 

-6.5 

.70 

-18.9 

.87 

-186.6 

.99 

-24.0 

.90 

-19,1 

.85 

-5.3 

.90 

-24.7 

.97 

-4.3 

.79 
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TABLE  4.  Secondary  Forecasting  Equations  (continued) 

EQUATION  B 

Enrollment  = a -t-  b (Time)  + c (Elementary  Enrollment)^_3 


Connecticut 

-4,426 

Massachusetts 

-31,763 

Delaware 

1,  143 

New  Jersey 

3,970 

New  York 

-11,504 

Pennsylvania 

42 , 290 

Ohio 

-2,840 

South  Dakota 

0 

Georgia 

-153 

South  Carolina 

0 

Tennessee 

-1,270 

Virginia 

1,  626 

Hawaii 

981 

Oklahoma 

1 , 189 

Texas 

8,386 

510.9 

.250 

.98 

277.8 

.432 

.95 

40.8 

. 133 

.88 

1,386.0 

. 144 

.89 

1 , 665 . 0 

.263 

.84 

835.2 

. 121 

.76 

1,159.0 

.219 

.97 

65.5 

. 162 

.82 

40.4 

.217 

.91 

11.6 

. 160 

.96 

64.1 

.348 

.90 

72.8 

.103 

.90 

49.3 

. 173 

.87 

-59.6 

. 162 

.93 

178.4 

.086 

.80 
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TABLE  4 . 

Secondary  Forecasting  Equations  (continued) 

EQUATION  C 

Enrollment^  = s + b(Time2)  + c (Elementary  Enrollment)^_3 

State 

a b 

c 

r2 

Nebraska 

-2,262  5.5 

.332 

.97 

Florida 

-115  21.8 

.196 

.97 

Louisiana 

-5,054  25.3 

.274 

.85 

Wyoming 

-1,052  -0.8 

.465 

• 

00 
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Forecasts  of  Non-Catholic  Nonpublic  Enrollment,  1975  and  1980 

The  data  for  non-Catholic  nonpublic  (NCNP)  schools  are  less 
suitable  for  use  in  forecasting  because  there  is  no  accurate  yearly  time 
series  for  total  enrollment , much  less  for  each  state.  The  United  States 
Office  of  Education  takes  surveys  every  few  years,  the  latest  of  which 
covers  the  1968-69  year.  That  there  are  no  accurate  data  for  the  last 
two  years  is  unfortunate  because  these  years  appear  to  reflect  turning 
points  in  the  growth  trends  of  the  1960's. 

In  order  to  obtain  some  sort  of  time  series  with  observations 
for  each  year,  enrollment  information  was  collected  from  as  many  groups 
of  schools  as  was  possible.  The  result  was  a time  series  of  data  from 
1961  to  1969  from  schools  which  enrolled  slightly  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  NCNP  students  . 

It  is  believed  that  total  enrollment  has  grown  slightly  since 
1968,  and  this  is  bom  out  by  the  following  equation  fitted  to  the  data: 

log  E 5.4848  + 0.1034  log  TIME  R^=.97 

(1133)  (14.6) 

(t-stati sties  in  parentheses) 

This  equation  is  consistent  with  a 2.0  percent  increase  in  enrollment 
between  1968  and  1970,  and  so  the  data  from  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation 1968-69  survey  was  simplyjmultiplied  by  1.02  to  give  the  state- 

212 
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by— st3tG  d3t3  for  1970  / shown  in  TsblG  5.  Nbw  York  is  th6  6xc6ption, 
independent  data  gathered  by  the  State  of  New  York  were  available  and 
were  used  instead  of  the  estimate. 

Total  enrollment,  grades  K-12,  is  used  instead  of  a primary- 
secondary division.  Since  many  states  have  only  a handful  of  students 
in  one  or  the  other  category,  the  standard  error  of  estimate  would  be 

quite  large  if  the  division  were  made. 

Two  basic  considerations  suggest  that  NCNP  enrollment  will 
fall  moderately  during  the  1970's.  First,,  a definite  slowdown  in  growth 
(and  in  some  areas  of  decline)  is  already  noticeable.  These  schools  are 
facing  most  of  the  same  problems  that  afllict  Catholic  schools  , though 
they  are  not  of  the  same  magnitude.  Second,  it  is  expected  that  school- 
age  population  will  be  lower  in  1980  than  in  1970,  though  in  1975  it  will 
be  about  the  same  as  in  1970. 

Using  the  same  sample  data,  the  following  equation  (the  form 
of  which  allows  for  a downturn)  was  estimated: 

E = 292,890  + 22,507  (TIME)  -1142  (TIME^)  = .96 

(37.4)  (6.41)  (-4.04) 


The  1975  estimate  of  enrollment  is  92,4  percent  of  its  1970  level.  This 
equation  was  used  to  estimate  total  1975  enrollment,  but  the  factor  of 
.924  was  not  applied  directly  to  each  state  , since  it  is  known  that  the 

...  ■ 
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schoo-age  population  growth  rate  differs  from  region  to  region.  The 
President's  Commission  on  School  Finance  provided  data  on  projected 
school-age  population  for  four  regions  of  the  country  (Northeast,  North- 
central,  South,  and  West) , from  which  four  five-year  growth  rates 

. . . / G4)  were  computed.  Then,  the  following  equation  must  hold: 

E75  = + G2E7Q  + G3E7Q  + ^4^70^ 


That  is,  the  regional  growth  rates  may  differ,  but  the  factor  B is  multiplied 
by  the  term  in  parentheses  to  insure  that  the  right  hand  side  total  the 
forecast  of  1975  enrollment,  which  was  set  at  92.4  percent  of  total  1970 
enrollment.  This  equation  was  solved  to  give  B = .94,  then  the  i-th 
state's  1975  enrollment  was  forecast  as  = .94  G^E^q  for  all  states 
in  region  1 , and  so  on . 

The  meaning  of  the  term  B is  that  enrollment  is  projected  to  be 
about  6 percent  (1  - .94)  less  that  1970  enrollment  after  the  slight  decrease 
in  school-age  population  is  accounted  for  by  multiplying  by  the  G's.  This 
method  assigns  the  same  growth  rate  to  every  state  in  a region.  This  is 
preforred  to  computing  a growth  rate  for  esch  state , since  the  sampling 
error  in  the  estimate  of  the  growth  rate  would  then  be  much  larger . 

For  the  1980  forecasts,  it  was  assumed  that  in  addition  to  the 


loss  of  enrollment  due  to  a smaller  school-age  population,  enrollment 


would  decline  by  5 percent  for  other  reasons 

214 


Thus , the  same  forecasting 
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procedure  was  employed  with  B = .95.'  These  forecasts  are  quite 
tentative , since  there  is  no  way  to  be  sure  of  the  future  birth  rate 
and  no  strong  basis  for  the  5 percent  figure . 

New  York's  enrollment  was  forecast  separately , because 
availability  of  independent  data.  Enrollment  there  is  expected  to  hold 
fairly  steady  because  of  the  rapid  growth  of  enrollment  in  Jewish  schools, 
which  comprised  about  40  percent  of  New  York's  NCNP  enrollment. 

The  forecasts  are  given  in  Table  5.  Enrollment  is  predicted 
to  fall  by  7. 6 parcent  in  1975  and  by  another  9 . 6 percent  between  1975 
and  1980.  The  state  changes  may  be  more  or  less,  depending  on  the 
rsgional  growth  rQtos  of  population. 
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TAEI.E  5.  Non-Catho.Uc  Non-Public  Enrollment  (K-12)  - Estimated  1970  and  / 


Fnrenasts  for  1975  and  1980,. 

State 

1970 

1975 

1980 

Connecticut 

2.4,626 

21,900 

19,600  j 

Maine 

7,831 

7,000 

6,300  / 

Mas  sachusetts 

31,146 

27,800 

24,800  / 

New  Hampshire 

11,799 

10,500 

9,400  i 

Rhode  Island 

4,313 

3,800 

3 ,400  / 

Vermont 

5,022 

4,500 

4 , 000/ 

Delaware 

3,158 

3,000 

2 , 70,0 

Washington , D . C. 

6,039 

5,700 

5,200 

Maryland 

22,561 

21,200 

19,400 

New  Jersey 

23,536 

21,000 

18,800 

New  York 

130,300 

128,000 

114,400 

Pennsylvania 

48,293 

43,000 

38,400 

Illinois 

55,694 

49,200 

43 ,600 

Indiana 

18,608 

16,400 

14,500 

Michigan 

49,098 

43,400 

38,500 

Ohio 

21,340 

18,900 

16 ,800 

Wisconsin 

41,430 

36 ,600 

32,400 

lov/a 

8,599 

7,600 

6,700 

Kansas 

4,615 

4,100 

3,600 

Minnesota 

17,948 

15,900 

14,100 

Missouri 

21,163 

18,700 

16,600 

Nebraska 

6,679 

5,900 

5,200 

North  Dakota 

1,086 

1,000 

900 

South  Dakota 

2,168 

1,900 

1,700 

Alabama 

11,344 

10,700 

9,800 

Arkansas 

1,640 

1,500 

1,400 

Florida 

34,433 

32,400 

29,700 

Georgia 

14,354 

13,500 

12,400 

Kentucky 

4,728 

4,500 

4,100 

Louisiana 

16,819 

15,800 

14,500 

Mississippi 

7,388 

7,000 

6,400 

North  Carolina 

9,132 

8,600 

7,900 
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TABLE  5.  Non-Catholic  Non-Public  Enrollment  (K-12)  - Estimated  1970  and 
Forecas ts  for  1975  and  1980  (continued) ^ 


State 

1970 

1975 

1980 

South  Carolina 

14,457 

13,600 

12,500 

Tennessee 

15,630 

14 ,600 

13,400 

Virginia 

31,267 

29,400 

26,900 

West  Virginia 

865 

800 

700 

Alaska 

444 

400 

300 

Arizona 

5,708 

5,500 

5,100 

California 

99,262 

94,200 

87,900 

Colorado 

8,665 

8,200 

7,600 

Hawaii 

12,544 

11,900 

11, 100 

Idaho 

1,779 

1,700 

1,500 

Montana 

1,435 

1,400 

1,300 

Nevada 

462 

400 

400 

New  Mexico 

4,054 

3 ,800 

3,500 

Oklahoma 

2,481 

2 ,300 

2 , 100 

Oregon 

7,210 

6,800 

6,300 

Texas 

2 8,034 

26,400 

24,200 

Utah 

951 

900 

800 

Washington 

12,398 

11,800 

11,000 

Wyoming 

257 

200 

100. 

Total 

914,793 

845,300 

763,900 
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IV.  CONCLUSIONS 


The  basic  results  of  this  part  of  the  study  are  summarized  in 
Table  6.  Total  Catholic  school  enrollment  is  expected  to  decline  31.9 
percent  by  1975  and  by  29.4  percent  from  1975  to  1980.  The  non- 
Catholic  schools  are  expected  to  decline  at  a significantly  slower 
rate . 

It  is  possible  to  over-estimate  the  impact  on  public  school 
enrollment.  For  example,  Catholic  elementary  school  enrollment  is 
predicted  to  drop  by  about  1,150,000,  but  part  of  this  is  due  to  a decline 
in  the  number  of  school— age  children,  so  that  only  about  one  million 
extra  students  would  be  enrolled  in  the  public  schools. 

The  forecasts  were  made  without  direct  consideration  of  the 
effects  of  tuition  change,  since  it  was  argued  that  tuition  changes 
had  relatively  little  effect.  However,  tuition  increases  are  implicitly 
subsumed  in  the  time  trend,  for  whatever  effect  they  may  have. 


TABLE  6.  Summ 

arv  ot  Enroiimeni . 
Elementary 

1970 

Secondary 

Total 

Catholic 

3,359,311 

1,008,463 

4,367,774 

Non-Catholic 

615,959 

,298,834 

1 

914,793 

Total 

3,975,270 

1,307,297 

5,282,567 

Forecasts 

1975  Percent  of  1970  1980 

Percent  of  1970 

Catholic 

2,972,745 

68.1 

2,098,000 

48.0 

Non-Catholic 

845,300 

92.4 

763 ,900 

83.5 

Total 

3,818,045 

72.3 

2,861,900 

54.2 
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I . INTRODUCTION 


The  now  familiar  financial  pressure  upon  educational  institutions 
in  the  United  States  has  in  many  ways  affected  public  and  nonpublic  education 
alike.  Both  have  seen  operating  costs  of  education  rise  recently  at  more  rapid 
rates  than  either  incomes  or  general  inflationary  increases  in  the  cost  of  living. 
r>oth  have  encountered  inflationary  rises  in  instructional  expenditures  due  to 
increases  in  teachers'  salary  costs  that  have  not  been  accompanied  by  equiv- 
alent cost  saving  technological  improvements  or  labor  saving  innovations  that 
can  offset  wage  increases  to  some  extent  in  other  sectors  of  the  economy . At 
the  same  time,  the  revenues  of  both  public  and  nonpublic  schools  have  failed 

•y.  ■ 


to  increase  at  the  same  rates  as  costs,  often  resulting  in  sizable  operating 
deficits  never  previously  encountered,  oi  at  least  in  the  disappearance  of 


financial  cushions  once  taken  for  granted. 

At  the  same  time,  the  cost  structure  and  financing  of  nonpublic 

elementary  and  secondary  education  are  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  specific  institutional  sponsorship  of  the  schools.  /While 


virtually  all  nonpublic  schools  require  tuition  and  fee  payments  from  users, 
most  sectarian  schools  also  rely  to  ^ greater  , 

contributions  in  money  and;  services  from 
costs  down  and  tp  finance  e^^enses  not ^ 

of  service  s include  the  pse^f^  ® ici 

: S I institutiori , but,  are  most  evideh/in  ms^^^  services 
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contributed  by  Church  members.  Although  virtually  100  percent  of  Catholic 
schools  employ  religious  teachers  at  less  than  market  salaries,  samples  of 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  operated  by  other  religious  sects  suggest 
that  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  sects  accounting  for  about  85  percent  of  the 


non-Catholic  sectarian  school  enrollment  are  also  dependent  upon  the  services 
of  "low- salaried"  teaching  personnel.  Even  nonsectarian  independent  schools, 
which  generally  lack  the  supportive  influence  of  a sponsoring  institution,  de- 


pend somewhat  upon  similar  services,  such  that  in  a sample  of  112  unaffiliated 


elementary  and  secondary  schools,  described  in  greater  detail  below,  and 
employing  2,525  teachers,  9 percent  of  the  teachers  were  classified  by  the 
schools  as  "low-salaried." 

Catholic  schools  , which  in  1970-71  accounted  for  approximately  83  j 
percent  of  nonpublic  school  enrollment  also  tend  to  embody  most  of  the  econom- 
ically distinguishable  aspects  of  financial  structure  that  characterize  different  | 
forms  of  nonpublic  education.  Like  virtually  all  nonpublic  schools,  Catholic  | 
schools  depend  principally  upon  user  charges  and  financial  contributions  for  | 


most  of  their  revenues . Private  Catholic  schools,  often  operated  by  financially 
independent  religious  orders,  resemble  many  independent  schools,  and  rely 
heavily  upon  tuition  payments  and  cash  contributions  from  families  of  pupils  to 
meet  expenditures.  On  the  other  harid,  parochial  and  dioc^^  schools , like 
many  Other  sectarian  schbois  , cover  their  operating  c by  user  charges 

and  partly  by  subsidy  from  the  appropriate  ecctesiastical  jurisdiction. 
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e.g. , the  parish  or  the  diocese  that  sponsors  them.  At  the  same  time,  the 
i cost  structure  of  Catholic  elementary  and  secondary  education  has  been 

k 

|- 

I traditionally  marked  by  cost  saving  devices  of  contributed  teacher  services 
and  relatively  high  pupil/teacher  ratios  to  a greater  degree  than  independent 
I schools  and  even  most  other  sectarian  school  systems.  Consequently,  as 
I v;ill  be  seen  below,  operating  costs  per  pupil  of  Catholic  schools  as  a group 
^ tend  to  be  lowest  in  the  entire  structure  of  elementary  and  secondary  education 
in  the  United  States,  with  expenditures  per  pupil  of  public  schools  and  other 
sectarian  schools  lying  somewhere  between  Catholic  school  costs  and  the 
:i  operating  costs  of  independent,  unaffiliated  schools,  which,  as  a group,  are 


highest  of  all. 

II . FINANCIAL  STRUCTURE  OF  CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS 


Since  the  American  Catholic  Bishops  at  the  Third  Plenary  Council 
of  Baltimore  in  1884  set  the  goal  of  a Catholic  school  in  every  parish  and  a 
place  for  every  Catholic  child , Catholic  schools  operated  by  parishes  and 
dioceses  have  been  envisioned  as  quasi-public  schools  for  all  Catholic 
Children  with  no  child  to  be  denied  admission  for  financial  reasons . In  the 
earliest  years  following  the  Councils  at  which,  policy  guidelines  were  set  for 
the  e stablishment  of  schools , the  use  of . tuition  charges  and  fee s to : support 
: .the  ischbol  s wa  s explicitly  discouraged  in  order  to  ma  intain  the  qua  si-public ; 
Qliigrjjcter ' of  "'the  achools  • - At, .the,;  samertime,  '-limitations  on,' the,  fiscal  capacity 
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of  a largely  low  income,  immigrant  Catholic  population,  and  the  availability 
at  subsistence  wages  of  large  numbers  of  immigrant  members  of  religious 
orders  as  teachers  provided  the  basis  for  a relatively  low-cosv , no“frills 
system  of  education  that  has  continued  with  its  attendant  strengths  and 
weaknesses  to  the  present  day.  However,  the  very  cost  advantages  that 
made  possible  the  widespread  growth  and  survival  of  a form  of  mass  education 
which  would  reach  at  its  peak  enrollment  as  mciny  as  one  out  of  eight  of  all 
elementary  and  secondary  pupils  in  the  United  States  were  to  become  a 
principal  source  of  financial  difficulties  now  faced  by  the  Catholic  schools 
in  the  1970' s . 


Even  before  the  numbers  of  religious  teachers  available  to  Catholic 


schools  began  to  decline  in  the  1960's,  the  costs  of  maintenance  of  religious 
teachers  began  to  rise  appreciably  due  in  large  part  to  policies  of  upgrading 
educational  qualifications  of  religious  teachers  that  received  great  impetus 


■ i 

through  such  movements  as  the  Sister  Formation  Program  during  the  1940  s 


and  '50's.  Since  the  religious  orders  are  financially  iniiependeht  of  the 
dioceses  and  parishes  whose  schools  they  staff,  the  increased  costs  of  more 
professional  religious  teacher  preparation  and  maintenance  had  finally  to  be 
reflected  in  increased  payments  fr^^^  the  parishes  and. dioceses  to  the  orders 


and  congregations  of  religiousi  teachers;  either  in  the  form  of  higher  religion 

^teadhers'  salaries  or  of\cohhibutiohslfrom’ the  churches  ;to 
iWhile  religious:  orders  theni selves  absorbed;  a fporti 
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to  the  point  of  imposing  operating  deficits  on  many  of  the  orders , the  average 
annual  cash  salaries  paid  by  the  Catholic  schools  to  the  religious  teachers 
more  than  doubled  in  little  more  than  a decade,  from  typical  cash  salaries 

I 

of  $700-900  in  the  mid  1950' s to  approximately  $2,000  as  a national  average 
in  1970-71.^ 

Moreover,  the  desire  by  both  a later  generation  of  better  educated 
parents  and  a corps  of  better  trained  religious  teachers  and  school  administrators 
for  higher  quality  education  was  reflected  in  other  educational  cost  increases 
and  changes  in  such  cost- sensitive  variables  as  pupil/teacher  ratios . Whereas 
i classes  of  70  pupils  and  average  pupil/teacher  ratios  of  over  40  to  I were  not 
uncommon  in  the  postwar  babyboom  years  through  the  I950's,  by  1970  the 
national  average  pupil/teacher  ratio  in  Catholic  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  had  declined  to  less  than  27  to  I,  partly  as  a result  of  expansion  of 

educational  facilities  and  services.  Moreover,  lay  teachers'  salaries , which 

^ had  traditionally  been  low  because  of  a dependence  upon  contributed  services 
of  the  few  dedicated  lay  people  needed  to  supplement  the  services  of  religious 
teachers!,  began  to  increase  . The  increase  in  wage  rates  for  lay  teachers  was 


dub  partly  to  increases  in  teacher  salary  schedules  in  the  public  sector,  and 
to  quality-induced  dibcy  san  piolicie  gaP  between  Gatho lid  and 


public  schools  salary  schedules  . Meanwhile V th^^ 

roUrhbrit  denial  ib  a'iibniihbiic 
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to  offset  these  cost  increases  by  employment  of  less  qualified  teachers. 

To  add  to  the  difficulty,  the  now  familiar  decline  in  the  numbers  of 
religious  teachers  available  to  Catholic  schools  coincided  both  with  increased 
pressure  for  costly  quality  improvements  in  Catholic  education  as  well  as  with 
inflationary  trends  in  lay  teachers'  salaries  and  auxiliary  cost  increases  that 
have  affected  nonpublic  and  public  education  alike.  Between  1967  and  1970 
alone  the  total  number  of  male  and  female  religious  teachers  in  Catholic  schools 
declined  over  15  percent,  from  95,602  to  80,312,  according  to  NCEA  figures. 

The  decline  in  the  number  of  active  religious  teachers  is  partly  due  to  resignation 
of  many  from  religious  order  membership.  However,  survey  data  of  religious 
orders  indicate  an  even  more  drastic  drop  off  in  entrance  of  new  members  with 
a resulting  relatively  rapid  increase  in  the  average  age  of  remaining  active 
religious  teachers.  Thus,^  a relatively  high  rate  of  decline  in  the  numbers  of 
available  religious  teachers  is  expected  to  continue,  even  if  actual  departures 

f active  teachers  from  religious  order  membership  should  level  off.  Meanwhile, 

- 'I 

instructional  and  administrative  positions  left  vacant  by  the  shortage  of  relativelyj 

1 

lovy  cost  religious  teachers  had  to  be  filled  with  high  cost  lay  teachers  at  the  | 
very  time  that  lay  teachers'  salaries  were  rising  at  unprecedented  rates  and  just  | 

i 

as  the  quality  and  rationale  of  Catholic  schools  being  subjected  to  critical 
scrutiny  with  unprecedented  intensity.  (Appendix  B). 

. ; Under  these  circumstances , . it  is  not  surprising  that  operating  costs. 

p6f  pupil  in  Catholic  schools,  have:  risen  at  rates,  exceeding, those.-.in  the  public 
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sector  during  the  U bO's  and  I960's.  During  the  four  years  for  which  national 


financial  data  have  been  collected  for  United  States  Catholic  schools,  that  is, 
between  1967-68  and  1970-71,  operating  costs  per  pupil  have  risen  approximately 
66  percent  in  Catholic  elementary  schools  and  approximately  42  percent  in 
secondary  schools.  (Table  I and  Appendix  B) . National  financial  data  are  not 
available  prior  to  1967-68  for  Catholic  schools.  However,  private  sources  for 
two  well  established  relatively  large  diocesan  school  systems  with  reasonably 
dependable  accounting,  one  in  the  middle  West,  Youngstown,  and  one  in  the 
far  West,  San  Francisco,  indicate  almost  identical  rates  of  increase  in  parochial 
school  operating  costs  per  pupil  of  just  under  400  percent  in  the  period  from 
1957-58  and  1970-71,  years  during  which  the  cost  pressures  described  above 


were  converging  cumulatively.  During  the  same  period,  operating  costs  per 
pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  in  the  public  schools  of  the  nation  increased 

slightly  less  than  250  percent.  (Table  2). 

The  combination  of  decline  in  enrollments  analyzed  elsewhere  in  the 


present  study  and  of  rising  costs  is  reflected  in  substantial  declines  of  capital 
expenditures  for  expansion  and  replacement  of  existing  facilities.  Annual 


capital  expenditures  on  new  buildings  declined  45  percent  in  three  years,  from 
31.7  million  dollars  in  1967-68  to  17.5  million  in  1969-70.  (Appendix  B).  At  the 
same  time,  however,  annual  expenditures  classified  as  "improvements"  to 
existing  facilities  increased  at  about  the  same  rate,  45  percent,  during  the 
same  period , from  12.1  million  dollars  to  17 . 5 million  dollars . This  pattern  could 
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TABLE  1 

COSTS  AND  REVENUES  PER  PUPIL, 
U.S  . ROMAN  CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS^ 


1967/58 

1968/69 

1969/70 

1970/71 

(budgeted) 

1 

i Elementary 

Operating  Costs 

$145 

$178 

$200 

$238 

Tuition  and  Fees 

32 

43 

42 

70 

Deficit  per  Pupil 

113 

135 

158 

171 

i 2 

1 Secondary 

Operating  Costs 

$335 

$382 

$434 

$529 

Tuition  and  Fees 

230 

263 

300 

353 

Deficit  per  Pupil 

j 

105 

119 

134 

176 

' 

Source:  NCEA  Data  Bank  Statistical  Reports  for  1967-68,  1969-70, 
1970-71 . Yearly  differences  may  be  influenced  by  differences  in  levels 
and  forms  of  response  to  NCEA  Data  Bank  requests,  but  these  differences 
are  not  judged  to  alter  the  aggregate  qualitative  changes  described  in 

the  text. 


^Secondary  school  data  for  all  years  relate  to  diocesan,  parish  and 
private  schools , 


TABLE 


i 


reflect  an  attempt  to  counteract  enrollment  declines  through  quality  improve- 
ments in  facilities,  or  perhaps  they  simply  reflect  decisions  to  refurbish 
facilities  that  in  more  prosperous  times  would  have  been  replaced. 

Operating  costs  of  Catholic  schools  have  historically  been 
remarkably  uniform  across  regions.  In  the  two  case  studies  cited  in 
Table  II  for  which  reasonably  comparable  time  series  data  were  available, 
costs  per  pupil  in  parochial  schools  not  only  increased  at  almost  the  same 
rates  over  the  period  from  1957  to  19  70,  but  also  were  virtually  identical  in 
absolute  amounts  in  1957,  again  in  1963  and  in  1970.  The  reasons  for  such 
uniformity,  especially  in  earlier  years,  are  not  purely  coincidental.  Much 
can  be  explained  by  a historical  uniformity  in  educational  services  offered 
by  parochial  and  diocesan  Catholic  schools,  particularly  when  educational 
policies  concerning  school  construction  facilities  classroom  size  and  other 
cost  variables  in  each  diocesan  school  system  were  determined  centrally  by 
ecclesiastical  administrators,  many  of  whom  shared  relatively  common 
educational  and  administrative  backgrounds.  Often,  regional  differences 
in  price  levels  and  salary  schedules  for  lay  teachers  could  be  largely  offset 
by  such  cost  sensitive  variations  in  administrative  policy  as  more  vigorous 
recruitment  of  and  reliance  upon  low  salaried  religious  teachers . 

; Dehpite  the  recent'pressure  of  rapidly  rising  cbsts;,  considerably 
uniformity  has  also  been  maintained  in  amounts  ,|nd  sources  of  revenue  . 


User  charged,  in  the  form  (^  tuition  ahd  fees,  aitl^ough^^ 
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somewhat  irregularly  across  dioceses,  still  reflect  the  historical  consensus 
among  the  Bishops  of  the  country  concerning  the  quasi-public  character  of 
Catholic  schools.  Thus,  despite  recent  cost  pressures,  tuition  receipts  at 
the  elementary  level  still  account  nationally  for  less  than  30  percent  of 
elementary  school  operating  costs,  i.e. , for  approximately  $70  against  a 
1970-71  budgeted  per  pupil  expenditure  of  $241.^  (Table  I and  Appendix  B) 
Uniformly  low  tuition  charges  help  preclude  the  possibility  of  exceptional 

vsirisitions  in  school  ©xpondituros  across  rogions. 

Finall/;  the  uniform  structure  of  diocesan  and  parochial  organization 
across  the  country  has  helped  to  determine  a relative  uniformity  in  the  sources 
and  levels  of  ordinary  parish  or  local  church  income  available  through  contri- 
butions to  subsidize  school  operating  deficits.  Hence,  institutional  con- 
straints upon  educational  diversity,  cost  determinants  and  revenue  sources 
can  largely  account  for  the  relative  uniformity  in  expenditures  per  pupil  in 
Catholic  elementary  schools  across  the  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  the  secondary  level  where  the  schools  are 
not  attached  to  individual  parishes  and  hence  less  constrained  by  parochial 
revenue  sources  and  more  subject  to  independent  educational  policy  of  the 
religious  orders  that  staff  them  there  has  historically  been  somewhat  less 
uniformity  in  operating  costs  and  revenues  per  pupil,  with  tuition  and  fees 
averaging  almost  60  percent  of  budgeted  operating  expenses  in  1970-71. 

Least  constrained  of  all  by  the  limitations 'of  relatively  uniform  institutional 
policy  among  dioceses  are  the  independent  schools  operated  under  Catholic 
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auspices,  such  as  , private  academies  owned  and  operated  by  religious 
orders.  Without  any  traditional  objectives  of  quasi-public  educational 
services,  these  private  schools  have  been  relatively  free  to  vary  tuition 
charges  and  hence  to  vary  expenses  per  pupil  accordingly.  Thus,  in 
1970-71  private  Catholic  secondary  schools  across  the  United  States 
expected  to  collect  average  tuition  per  pupil  of  $436,  compared  with  an 
average  tuition  charge  of  $243  in  diocesan  and  parish  secondary  schools. 

The  larger  tuition  charges  of  the  independent  schools  were  expected  to  be 
sufficient  to  cover  over  70  percent  of  operating  expenses  per  pupil,  which 
in  1970-71  were  budgeted  at  $613  compared  with  $481  in  the  diocesan  and 
parish  secondary  schools.^ 

The  historical  uniformity  among  Catholic  schools  has  been  some- 
what weakened  in  recent  years  because  of  regional  variations  both  in  the 
converging  educational  and  economic  forces  described  here  and  in  policy 
responses  to  theso  changes.  Current  variations  by  state  in  elementary  and 
secondary  school  operating  expenditures  per  pupil  are  evident  in  the  supple- 
mentary volumes  to  this  report.  Still,  it  is  safe  to  say,  as  a result  of 
historical  uniformity,  rio  single  area  is  currently  free  from  the  cost  pressures 
that  currently  threaten  the  traditional  financial  structure  and  viability  of 
the  Catholic  schools. 

The  vulnerability  of  the  historical  cost  structure  to  change  has 
its  parallel  on  the  side  of  revenues , as  mentioned  briefly  above . That 
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portion  of  operating  expenses  which  is  not  covered  by  user  charges  in 
the  form  of  tuition  and  fees  must  be  and  has  been  covered  principally 
by  voluntary  contributions  made  either  directly  to  the  school  or  to  the 
parish,  diocese  or  religious  order  that  sponsors  the  school;.  At  the 
elementary  level,  because  of  the  close  identification  of  the  i'chob I with 
the  parish  that  sponsors  it,  direct  gifts  to  the  school,  usually  from  the 
parents  and  other  parishioners , account  for  only  slightly  more  than  I percent 
of  school  operating  expenses  Operating  expenses  are  thus  met  almost 
entirely  by  a virtually  automatic  subsidy  from  the  general  collections  of 
the  parish,  the  principal  source  of  revenues  for  all  activities  of  the  local 
church.  ' ' ■ 

On  the  other  hand,  as  suggested  above,  the  relatively  high  cost 
of  secondary  education  arid  the  fact  that  most  secondary  Catholic  schools 
are  now  regional  in  scope  and  not  any  longer  linked  to  particular  local 
parishes  contribute  to  the  higher  coverage  of  secondary  school  operating 
expenses  by  user  charges  . While  the  $58  national  average  annual  tuition 
charge  in  parochial  elerrientary  schools  bo vered  less  than  25  percent  of  ' f 
1970-71  budgeted  operating  expenses  per  pupil , the  $243  annual  tuitibn  ' 
charge  in  diocesari  arid  parish  secondary  schools  covered  ovef  50  percent 
of  operating  expenses . Still , the  remaining  operating  deficits  of  diocesan 
and  parochial  secondary  schools,  typieally  as  lafge'ih  absolute  dollar  values 
per  pupil  as  elementary  school  deficits  , rhust  be  covered  out  of  subsidies  } 
that  originate  in  the  re  venues  Vbf  the  local,  parish  church,  usually  according  ’ 
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to  some  diocesan  assessment  formula . Private  schools , on  the  other  hand, 
must  usually  depend  upon  subsidies  from  religious  orders,  whose  revenue 
sources  have  been  much  less  extensive  and  secure  than  those  of  the  local 
parish  churches.  Hence,  it  is  not  surprising  that  tuition  accounts  for  over 
two-thirds  of  relatively  high  operating  expenses  of  the  private  secondary 
schools., 

Ordinary  parish  revenues , the  principal  source  of  funds  for  subsidy 

to  Catholic  elementary  and  secondary  schools  has , .during  the  current  period 
of  converging  inflationary  cost  pressures,  failed  to  increase  at  rates  com-- ; 
parable  to  cost  increases , or  even  at  rates  comparable  to  increases  in.lhe 

dollar  value  of  national  income.  National  data  are  not  available  for  esti- 
mation cf  operating  income  of  parishes , and  dioceses . ; Hpyyevgr,,  a 5;  percent 
national  sample  of  parish  income  data  by  NCEA  in  1971  Kas:  revealed  a growth 
in  parish  incomes  of  only  15  percent  over  the  six  year,  period  between  1965 

and  197P  inclusive,  for  an  average  annual  increasgVof  only  percent, 

compared  with  ayerage  annual  rates  of  increase^^^  7 percent  in.gross  national 
product  and  of  over  1 2\ percent  iri  operating.Cqsts  per  pupil^  in  Catholic  elemen 
tary  and . secondary  . school  s during,  the^^sa me  ,pe^^  . i.Mprepyer ,,  pAe- third  of 

the  dioceses  in  the  .sample  pctua^y  repprt^^  of 

their;:parishes  fromd9P8  to  1^69,  althpugh  this, decrpas^  wa^^^^ 
sally  reversed  in  the^^fo  year  tp, the  extent  that  ^he  ann 

rate  of  iricrease  in  reyenue^^^^^^^^  I960  tp;  197,0  for  the  entire  samip 

highest  for  any  smgle  yearlin  the  vsu^^^ 


■ ■ 
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average  rates  of  increase  of  revenues  in  this  sample  are  confirmed  in 
confidential  surveys  of  parish  revenues  in  specific  dioceses  for  which 


longer  time  series  data  were  available. 

Since  parish  revenues  have  not  kept  pace  with  parochial  school 

I 

I 

costs,  the  percentage  of  total  parish  revenues  absorbed  by  school  operations  ; 
has  continued  to  rise.  In  the  NCEA  sample  cited  above,  school  operating 
expenses  are  estimated  for  1970  to  have  risen  to  52.9  percent  of  total  parish 
operating  revenues,  including  school  revenues,  and  previous  studies  have  j 

'•  ■ ■■  j 

indicated  considerable  uniformity  in  this  rate.  Hence,  accepting  53  percent  j; 

as  an  average  and  allowing  for  tuition,  fees  and  miscellaneous  school  income  j 

• ' ' '!■ 

to  account  for  30  percent  of  elementary  school  operating  costs  , the  parish 

subsidy  necessary  to  cover  the  remaining  elementary  school  deficit  is  currently  : 

■i.  ' 

likely  to  absorb  on  the  average  37  percent  of  ordinary  parish  revenues  collected  f 


for  all  purposes.  fi 

Out  of  ordinary  parish  reyenues  , which  include  earmarked  collections 
for  special  purposes  and  revenues  for  transfer  out  of  the  parish,,  e.g.,  to 
meet  diocesan  assessments,  only  60  to  65  percent  may  ultimately  be  avail- 
able for  unrestricted  use,  such  that  operating  deficits  of  the  parish  elementary 
schools  may  actually  absorb  approximately  60  percent  of  available  parish 
revenues.-  The  parish  commitment  to  education  is, even  greater  when  it  is 
realized  that  there  are  also,  included  in  restricted  arid  special  purppsp  parish 
revenues  the  diocesan  assessments  to  subsidize  operating^eficits  of  diocesan 


secondary  schools;.  Individual, padsh  a s ses sments  fpri  ^ecpridary  education 
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vary  according  to  the  particular  assessment  formula  in  use.  If,  however,  based 
upon  NCEA  data,  the  national  average  operating  deficit  per  pupil  in  diocesan 
and  parochial  high  schools  to  be  subsidized  equals  approximately  80  percent 

of  the  corresponding  elementary  school  deficit  per  pupil,  and  if  the  number  of 

secondary  school  pupils  in  Catholic  diocesan  and  parochial  to  be  subsidized  is 
approximately  25  percent  of  elementary  enrollment,  an  average  additional  share 
of  parish  revenue  equal  to  20  percerit  of  parish  revenues  needed  for  elementary 
school  subsidy  will  be  required  in  one  form  or  atnother  to  meet  the  deficits  of 
the  secondary  schools.  Thus,  typically  almost  60  percent  of  all  operating 
parish  revenues  may  be  ultimately  consumed  in  subsidy  of  Catholic  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  Finally,Uf  allowance  is  made  for  the  fact  that,  on 
the  average , 15  percent  of  parish  revenues  for  all  purposes  is  accounted  for 
by  user  charges,  i.e.,  tuition  and  fees  . in  the^^^^^^  the 

actual  commitment  of  the  parish  to  Catholic  elementary  and  secondary  education 
rises  to  75  percent  of  parish  income  for  all  purposes.  Expressed  differently. 
Catholic  parishes  spend  on  the  average  three  times  as  much  for  education  as 

for  all  other  purposes  combined . ® ' ' ‘‘‘  f.}. 

From  financial  data  alone  it  is  impossible  to  specify  the  reasons  for 
lagging  grbwth  in  the  parish  reyenues  necessary  to  subsidize  school  deficits . 
Inadequate  institutibh^^^^  to  tap  the  growing^ 

affluent  QathoUc  familid a may  be  a partial  expla  Sunday  collections , 

bazaars , gaines-'and  bthhr^  raising  devices  which  may  once  have 

been  siifficient'tb  reach  thd" resources  of :afreiatively^^^ 


./>\ 
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catholic  community  tend  to  be  regressive  as  both  the  range  and  average  level 
of  catholic  family  Incomes  Increase.  The  family  whose  Income  doubles  over 
time  probably  does  not  double  Its  habitual  deposit  In  the  Sunday  parish 
envelope  collection. 

More  serious , however,  is  the  possibility  of  changes  in  American 
Catholic  taste  patterns  with  respect  tojnstituti  Church  aifiliation. 

Declines  in  formal  Church  membership  and  participation  in  Church  related 
activities  have  been  reported  in  recent  years  by  independent  polls  and  in 
statistical  reports  on  individuals  as  sects.  Because  of  the  heavy  commitment 
of  Catholic  parishes  to  education,  such  that  75  percent  of  Catholic  parish 
income  may  be  consigned  to  elementary  and  secondary  education,  a decline  in 
parish  collections  may  be  attributed  as  much  to  changing  attitudes  towards 
Catholic  schools  as  to  changing  attitudes  towards  fundamental  religious 
affiliation..  Hence,  some  of  the  same  taste  factors  contributing  to  the 
current  decline  in  Catholic  school  enrollment  may  also  contribute  to  the 
decline  in  Church  re vei^es  but  o the  schools  are  subsidized . 

As  a^iconsequence  ; -it  is  not  clear  what  effect  abandonments  0^ 

catholic  edu|tio,n  Wo|id:  h^ 

Catholic  chun^hes.  Whiles  the  financial  buM^  Catholic 

education  bnihe  parish  may  have  becom  it  might 

be  argued  that  church  revenues  for  all  purposes  would  be  less  affected  by 

restoraMpf.cohftderice  in  Catholic  e^^^^ 
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reforms  and  innovation,  than  by  total  abandonment  of  the  work  that  has  his-' 
torically  represented  by  far  the  largest  resource  commitment  of  the  Cathoiic 
Church  in  the  United  States.^ 

Nevertheless,  growth  of  church  revenues  at  lower  rates  than  the  growth 
of  Catholic  family  incomes  has  resulted  in  relatively  smaller  burdens  of  overall 
church  support  for  Catholic  families.  While  biblical  tithing  may  have  demanded 
10  percent  of  family  incomes , contemporary  Catholic  families,  as  measured  by 
parish  registrations,  typically  contribute  to  the  operation  of  their  local  churches 
at  rates  that  average  only  about  2 percent  of  gross  family  incomes  , a rate  that 
has  been  rather  uniformly  verified  in  several  independenj;/  surveys  (Table  3). 

This  means  that  if  approximately  60  percent  of  parish  operating  revenues  are 

allocated  to  school  subsidies  , the  contribution  of  Catholic  families  to  the 

/ 

support  of  their  diocesan  and  parochial  school  operations  averages  less  than 

i 

I l/4  percent  of  Catholic  family  incomes,  exclusive  of  charges  for  capital 
expenditures  and  of  tuition  and  fee  payments  by  school  users. 

Moreover,  this  rate  tends  to  remain  relatively  uniform  among  income 
brackets  with  a small  degree  of  regressivity  observable,  sd\that  on  the  average 
families  in  low  income  areas  tend  to  contribute  to  their  churclies  somewhat 
higher  shares  of  their  incomes  than  those  in  higher  income  brackets.  Thus, 
in  St.  Louis  it  was  found  that,  if  the.;p^^^^  levels  of 

family  Income  had  tapped  the  ability  to  pay  of  its  parishioners  atUhe  same 

//  ■ ■'  ■ ’ \j/  ' ' 

rate  as  the  parish  with  the  lowest/level  of  family  income,  annual  operating 
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TABLE  3 


AVERAGE  SHARES  OF  FAMILY  INCOME  CONTRIBUTED 
TO  PARISHES  WITH  SCHOOLS 

FROM  SELECTED  STUDIES 


Denver 

(1969) 

St.  Louis 
(1970) 

Indianapolis 

(1968) 

Diocesan  Average 

2.2%,: 

2.0% 

2 . 1% 

Parish  With  Highest 

Family  Income 

1.0% 

1.6%. 

1.8  - 2.3% 

Parish  With  Lowest 
Family  Income 

3 . 6% 

2.4% 

2 . 5% 

Sources:  Denver  op.  cit. , St.  Louis,  o£.  ciU , Indianapolis , o£.  ci^ 
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revenues  of  the  former  would  have  increased  by  $500,000.  The  regressivity 
in  economic  burden  is  actually  greater  than  the  regressivity  in  nominal  rates 
of  contribution,  because  such  contributions  are  deductible  from  income  taxes 
which  are  collected  according  to  a progressive  schedule.  In  effect,  the  federal 
government  pays  a larger  share  of  the  church  contribution  made  by  the  rich  man 

than  of  the  church  contribution  made  by  the  poor  man. 

This  regressivity  may  perhaps  be  partly  explained  by  differences  in 
preferences  for  institutional  church  affiliation  among  income  groups.  However, 
the  regressive  bias  in  teohniques  of  fund  raising  probably  operates  cross- 
sectionally  as  well  as  over  time.  The  $50,000  a year  executive's  wife  probably 
does  not  play  ten  times  the  number  of  Bingo  oards  as  the  spouse  of  the  $5,000 
a year  laborer . 

It  should  be  ndted,  however,  that  the  relative  uniformity  of  these 
averages  may  well  conceal  wide  variations  within  individual  income  classifi- 
cations, such  that  a small,  relatively  active  percentage  of  registered  parishioners 

may  bear  a disporportionate  share  of  the  total  financial  burden  of  the  parish. 

This  type  of  variation,  commonly  mentioned  by  pastors,  may  reflect  both 
changing  religious  tastes  of  church  members  as  well  as  inadequacy  of  tradi- 
tional methods  of  fund  raising.  However,  even  if  only  50  percent  of  registered 
parishioners  are  responsible  for  100  percent  of  parish  contributions , school 
support  would  represent  only  2.5  percent  of  family  incomes,  assuming  levels 
of  family  income  to  be  randomly  distributed:.,v:  F 
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raising  among  parishes  in  neighborhoods  with  differing  average  levels  of  family 
income  reflects  the  traditioncl  laissez  faire  system  of  public  finance  among 
Catholic  parishes,  whereby  each  has  been  principally  responsible  only  for  its 
own  solvency.  A wealthy  parish  that  was  meeting  its  own  obligations  simply 
had  no  further  incentive  to  tap  the  alDility  to  pay  of  its  parishioners. 

In  the  absence  of  diocesan  tax  and  transfer  machinery  for  income 
redistribution  within  the  diocese,  or  among  dioceses  of  the  nation,  differentials 
in  family  incomes  are  likely  to  be  reflected  in  inter- parochial  differences  in 
school  operating  expenditures  per  pupil,  with  resulting  potential  inequities  of 
educational  opportunity.  Nationally,  classification  of  schools  by  modal  income 
of  Catholic  families  responsible  for  their  support  indicates  that  tuition,  subsidies 
school  expenditures  and  lay  faculty  salaries  rise  in  almost  perfect  rank  correla- 
tion with  modal  family  income  classifications  .^0  (Table  4)  School  expenditures 
per  pupil  that  are  90  percent  higher  in  the  wealthiest  schools  than  in  the  poorest 
schools  reflect  the  absence  of  a mechanism  for  financial  redistribution  among 

parishes.  n 

However,  the  dollar  differential  does  not  accurately  represent  the 

differential  in  educational  inputs , because  of  the  varying  proportions  of  low 
salaries  religious  teachers  and  hence  the  varying  proportions  of  contributed 
instructional  services  among  schools  serving  families  at  different  social  eco- 
nomic levels.  As  indicated  in  Table  4 , there  is  perfect  inverse  rank  correlation 
between  the  ratio  of  religious  teachers  to  lay  teachers  and  average  levels  of 
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income  of  families  served  by  the  Catholic  schools  Thus  the  allocation  of 
low  cost  religious  teachers  and  the  eontribued  service  they  provide  can  and 
apparently  do  act  as  a mechanism  for  redistributive  machinery  in  the 
essentially  laissez  fa  ire  economic  structure  of  the  parishes  in  the  typical 
Catholic  diocese . 

The  administrative  assignment  of  relatively  highly  qualified,  but  low 
cost  religious  teachers  to  inner-city  schools  as  a redistributive  device  to 
achieve  social  goals  if  further  verified  in  specific  case  studies  in  Youngstown 
and  St.  Louis. In  St.  Louis,  for  example,  contributed  services  were 
explicitly  valued  as  the  dollar  difference  between  the  imputed  market  value 
of  religious  teacher  services  according  to  rank  and  experience  as  priced  in 
local  public  school  salary  schedules  less  the  actual  salaries  and  cash  expen- 
ditures borne  by  the  Catholic  schools  for  religious  teachers . When  contri- 
buted services  were  thus  valued  for  all  Catholic  schools  in  the  diocese,  it 
was  found  that  inner-city  Catholic  schools,  which  incurred  the  lowest  average 
per  pupil  cash  costs  in  the  schools  of  the  diocese,  actually  were  committing 
resources  with  a higher  value  per  pupil  than  the  schools  in  any  other  area  of 
the  diocese  except  the  wealthiest  residential  and  suburban  parishes,  which 
had  higher  cash  costs  per  pupil,  but  approximately  equal  total  resource  costs 

with  contributed  services  explicitly  evaluated. 

III.  SOME  COMPARISONS 

Within  the  framework  of  institutional  change  that  has  been 
described  here.  Catholic  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  1970-71 

244 
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enrolled  over  4.3  million  pupils,  approximately  83  percent  of  all  non-public 
school  enrollment,  at  an  annual  operating  cost  of  approximately  L-3  billion 


dollars,  exclusive  of  capital  expenditures  and  debt  service.  Despite  current 
cost  pressures  described  above,  dollar  operating  costs  per  pupil  are  still 
significantly  lower  than  those  of  public  schools  and  as  nearly  as  can  be 
determined,  those  of  most  other  nonpublic  schools,  sectarian  and  non- 


affiliated.  Cost  comparisons  among  school  systems  as  diverse  in  purpose, 
clientele,  organization  and  accounting  techniques  are  necessarily  tenuous . 
Furthermore,  for  the  present  study,  no  systematically  collected  national 
financial  data  for  non-Catholic  nonpublic  schools  comparable  to  those 
available  for  analysis  of  public  and  Catholic  schools  were  made  available 
to  investigators.  A national  survey  of  non-Catholic  nonpublic  schools  based 
on  a survey  instrument  compatible  with  that  used  by  NCEA  for  Catholic  school 
data  has  been  completed  under  contract  for  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
However,  these  data  were  not  made  available  for  the  President's  Commission 
study,  thereby  curtailing  severely  both  financial  analysis  of  non-Catholic 
nonpublic  school  systems  as  well  as  comparisons  between  the  two. 

Nevertheless,  some  general  comparisons  requiring  less  precision  are 
possible  from  limited  available  data.  The  costs  per  pupil  in  Table  5 are 
based  upon  a small  1969  national  sample  of  271  elementary  and  166  secondary 
nonpublic  schools  as  part  of  A Study  of  The  American  Independent  School, y in 
which  operating  expenditures  per  pupil  in  Catholic  schools  sampled  are 
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TABLE  5 

SELECTED  FINANCIAL  STATISTICS 
NON-PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  1968-69 


Per  Pupil 


Per  Pupil  Costs  in  Catholic  Schools  as 


(1) 

(2) 

Sample  A 

(3) 

Sample  B 

Roman  catholic 
Elementary 
Secondary 

$152 

349 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

Other  Sectarian 
Elementary 
Secondary 

$320 

887 

48% 

39% 

27% 

38% 

Non-affiliated 

Elementary 

Secondary 

$1,158 

1,517 

13% 

23% 

11% 

20% 

4.  Public 

Elementary  and 
Secondary  Com- 
bined 


$655 


36% 


*Based  upon  NCEA  Data  Bank  cost  data  for  Catholic  elementary  and  secondai^ 
schools  weighted  by  enrollments  in  pubhc  elementary  and  secon  ary  sc 

Sources-  1 , 2,  3 of  Sample  A , survey  data  from  A Study  of  the  American. 
TnHppendent  School  (Otto  F.  Kraushaar,  Harvard  University 
Graduate  School  ^Education,  director)  as 

by  Boston  College,  New  England  Center  for  Education  Research, 

4.  NEA,  Estimates  of  School  Statistics  , 1969-70. 

1,2,3  Sample  B,  New  York  Stace  Commission  for  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  1971. 
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approximately  10  percent  lower  than  those  based  on  the  more  complete  data 
of  the  NCEA  DATA  BANK.  Nevertheless,  the  relationships  of  Catholic  school 
expenditures  to  those  of  other  sectarian  and  non~affiliated  schools,  as 
indicated  in  Column  2,  are  surprisingly  close  to  those  based  on  a virtually 
complete  1971  sample  of  486  non-Catholic  nonpublic  schools  for  the  New  York 
Governor's  Commission  on  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  as  indicated 
in  Column  3,  enhancing  the  reliability  of  simple  comparisons,  if  not  of 
absolute  levels  of  expenditures.  Only  the  relationships  between  Catholic 
elementary  schools  and  other  sectarian  elementary  schools  differ  substanti- 
ally between  samples.  However,  this  is  reasonable  because  of  considerable 
variation  among  sects  in  per  pupil  expenditures.  United  Methodist  Schools, 
for  example,  report  national  elementary  school  expenditures  per  pupil  of 
$1231  for  1968-69,  while  Missouri  Synod  Lutheran  Schools,  which  in  the  same 
year  accounted  for  over  35  percent  of  all  non-Catholic  sectarian  school 
enrollment  in  the  nation,  averaged  only  $333  per  pupil  in  elementary  schools. 

With  this  important  reservation  about  the  diversity  of  expenditures 
per  pupil  in  sectarian  schools,  Catholic  schools  appear  to  spend  considerably 
less  per  pupil,  averaging  between  25  and  50  percent  of  the  expenditures  per 
pupil  of  their  sectarian  counterparts  in  elementary  schools,  and  Just  under 
40  percent  in  the  secondary  schools.  Part  of  this  variation  is  due  to 
differing  proportions  of  contributed  services  per  pupil  among  schools  of 
different  sects . In  the  New  York  State  Survey  of  sixteen  Protestant  and 
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Jewish  sects  reporting  the  operation  of  elementary  schools,  only  ten  or 
slightly  more  than  half  the  sects  reported  the  explicit  employment  of 
"low-salaried"  teachers  providing  contributed  services  economically 
comparable  to  those  of  religious  teachers  in  Catholic  schools.  Among  ten 
non-Catholic  sects  reporting  high  school  operations,  only  two  acknowledged 
similar  services.  Moreover,  among  the  elementary  schools,  only  Jewish 
schools  accounting  for  25  percent  of  non-Catholic  sectarian  schools  and 
three  Protestant  sects  accounting  for  9 percent  of  that  total  employed  a 
higher  ratio  of  "low-salaries"  teachers  per  pupil  than  the  Catholic  schools 
of  the  state.  Among  secondary  schools,  only  the  Hebrew  schools  indicated 
a higher  percentage  of  such  teachers  than  Catholic  schools. 

However,  even  those  sects  reporting  higher  percentages  of  low 
salaried  teachers  also  all  reported  operating  expenditures  per  pupil  that 
ranged  from  approximately  twice  to  six  times  as  high  as  the  state  average 
for  Catholic  schools.  In  each  of  these  sects.,  the  ratio  of  pupils  to  total 
teachers,  high  salaried  and  low  salaried  was  lower  than  in  Catholic  schools, 
as  was  the  average  pupil/teacher  ratio  for  all  non-Catholic  sectarian  schools. 
Although  comparable  data  were  not  available  nationally,  the  low  ratio  of 
Catholic  school  expenditures  per  pupil  to  those  of  other  sects  in  the  small 
national  sample  suggest  similar  relationships  among  pupil/teacher  ratios. 
Perhaps  for  historical  reasons  associated  with  the  original  purpose  of 
Catholic  schools  as  a quasi-public  system  of  mass  educaUon,  Catholic 
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schools  appear  still  to  spread  their  educational  resources  more  thinly  over 
a relatively  large  number  of  pupils  than  do  their  sectarian  counterparts. 

Similar  relationships  between  Catholic  schools  and  non- 
affiliated  independent  schools  are  even  more  pronounced,  despite  the  wide 
variety  of  schools  classified  as  non-affiliated.  As  indicated  in  both  samples 
in  Table  5,  Catholic  schools  appear  to  spend  only  about  12  percent  as  much 
per  elementary  pupil  as  the  independent  schools  and  only  slightly  over  20 
percent  in  the  secondary  schools.  Again,  a partial  explanation  may  be  found 
both  in  contributed  services  and  in  overall  pupil/teacher  ratios.  Although 
some  non-affiliated  independent  schools  reported  the  services  of  "low- 
salaried  teachers"  in  the  1971  New  York  State  Survey,  the  numbers  of  these 
teachers  pe  pupil  at  the  elementary  level  was  roughly  only  one-half  as 
great  as  in  Catholic  schools  and  much  lower  at  the  secondary  level.  More- 
over, the  overall  pupil/teacher  ratios  of  ten  to  one  at  the  elementary  level 
and  twelve  to  one  at  the  secondary  level  in  the  independent  schools  were  as 
low  or  lower  than  those  reported  by  any  of  the  non-Catholic  sects.  The 
number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  non-affiliated  elementary  schools  averaged 
approximately  30  percent  of  the  state-wide  Catholic  average  and  approximately 
60  percent  at  the  secondary  level.  Despite  attempts  in  recent  years  to  reduce 
class  size  in  Catholic  schools,  these  schools  continue  to  be  distinguished 
from  their  sectarian  and  non-affiliated  counterparts  by  relatively  high 
pupil/teacher  ratios  and  by  the  relative  uniformity  of  educational  services 
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and  cost  minimization  that  these  ratios  imply. 

As  indicated  in  Table  5,  operating  expenses  per  pupil  in  public 
schools  fall  somewhat  midway  between  those  in  Catholic  schools  and  those 
in  non-affiliated  independent  schools,  with  cash  expenditures  for  operations 
per  pupil  in  Catholic  elementary  and  secondary  schools  averaging  slightly 
more  than  one-third  of  reported  operating  expenses  for  the  public  schools  of 

the  nation.  Since  teachers  in  individual  public  schools  are  customarily 

compensated  according  to  unifoim  salary  schedules , a more  appropriate 
comparis  on  of  resouce  costs  would  impute  a value  for  contributed  services 
of  religious  teachers  in  Catholic  schools  on  the  basis  of  the  opportunity 
cost  of  the  teacher,  that  is  , the  market  value  of  services  of  teachers  with 
comparable  qualifications  and  experience.  It  may  be  argued  that  contributed 
services  are  a fiction,  since  teachers  are  free  to  seek  out  the  highest  paid 
position  available  for  their  services.  If  they  receive  less,  it  could  be  that 
either  they  are  satisfied  with  less  and  hence  are  receiving  some  intangible 
psychic  income  or  that  they  are  unable  to  command  a higher  salary  and  hence 
are  worth  in  the  market  only  what  they  are  paid . Such  reasoning  may  apply 
to  relatively  mobile  lay  teachers  in  Catholic  schools,  although  even  then 
it  suggests  the  debatable  proposition  that  any  equally  qualified  counterparts 
in  public  schools  receive  less  psychic  income  or  satisfacUon  from  their 
work  and  hence  must  be  offered  an  offsetting  monetary  bribe.  For  the 
institutionally  immobile  religious  teacher,  the  argument  is  clearly  inappli- 
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cable  in  operation,  as  Catholic  school  administrators  have  learned  in  trying 
to  hire  comparably  qualified  lay  teachers  to  fill  the  vacancies  left  by 

I. 

declining  numbers  of  religious  teachers. 

For  reasons  of  simplicity,  the  NCEA  Data  Bank  calculatec  the 
value  of  contributed  services  of  religious  teachers  on  the  basis  of  average 

lay  teachers  salaries  in  Catholic  schools.  (Appendix  B)  Because  of  the 

/ 

historical  upgrading  of  religious  teacher  preparation  and  because  of  the 
relatively  high  cost  of  substituting  lay  teachers  for  religious  teachers, 
religious  teachers  tend  to  be  significantly  better  qualified  in  terms  of 
academic  degrees  and  teaching  experience,  which  are  the  two  principal 
determinants  of  financial  increments  in  conventional  teachers  salaries 
schedules  (Table  6).  Hence,  the  NCEA  figures  for  contributed  services 
of  religious  teachers  in  1970  of  $69  per  pupil  in  elementary  schools  and 
$168-207  in  secondary  schools  understates  the  market  value  of  these 
services . Individual  case  studies  of  diocesan  school  systems  in  Youngs- 
town, San  Francisco,  Denver  and  St.  Louis  have  indicated  that,  v;hen  valued 
at  public  school  salary  schedules  for  equivalent  services,  the  contributed 
services  of  religious  teabhers  represeiit  a considerably  higher  percentage 
of  cash  costs . Hence,  assuming  that  Catholic  school  lay  teachers  salary 
schedules  are  typically  about  80  percent  of  local  public  school  salary 
schedules  and  conservatively  that  religious  teachers  are  at  least  equally 
well  qualified  as  their  lay  peers  in  Catholic  schools,  resource  inputs  per 
pupil  in  Catholic  schools  valued  at  more  comparable  market  prices  would 
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TABLE  6 

highest,  academic  degree 

FULL  TIME  TEACHERS 
POMAM  CATHQTTn  SHHOOLS  1970-71. 


Elementary 


Religious 

Lay 

Total 

Less  than  B.A. 

17.3% 

34.5% 

26.2% 

B.A. 

63.4 

61.1 

62.2 

M.A. 

19.3 

4.3 

11.5 

Doctorate 

.1 

.1 

.1 

total 

100% 

100% 

o 

o 

1 . 6% 
39.4 
58.0 
.9 


Secondary 
Lay 

3 . 6% 

71.9 

23.8 

.6 


100%  100% 


Total 
2 . 5% 
54.9 
41.8 

.8 

100% 


I 


Source 


: prrr"'""-^  ~ 


o 

ERIC 
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I equal  approximately  55  percent  of  cash  expenditures  per  pupil  in  public 

13 

i elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

I Insufficient  Information  precludes  the  further  refinement  of  data 

necessary  for  detailed  comparisons  of  the  two  forms  of  education.  Inability 
to  standardize  for  differences  among  the  students  served  and  their  needs, 
differences  in  accounting  procedures  and  differences  in  quantitatively 
elusive  educational  objectives  make  cost-benefit  comparisons  infeasible. 
More  meaningful  for  current  educational  policy  are  comparisons  of  costs 

I of  continued  operation  of  nonpublic  schools  and  costs  of  absorption,  of 

i 

! Catholic  school  pupils  into  public  school  systems.  Frojectsions  of  costs, 

estimated  revenues  and  deficits  for  continued  operation  of  Catholic  schools 
are  considered  in  the  following  section,  while  estimates  of  costs  of 

i 

I 

i absorption  of  Catholic  school  enrollments  into  public  schools  are  con- 

4 

I structed  elsewhere  in  the  present  study. 

; IV.  FINANCIAL  PROJECTIONS 

I 

Future  deficits  of  Catholic  schools  will  depend  upon  changes  in 

i 

I 

the  trends  that  have  converged  to  create  present  financial  difficulties. 
Changes  in  the  supply  and  salaries  of  religious  teachers,  changes  in  the 
salary  schedules  and  qualificaUons  of  lay  teachers,  inflationary  increase 
in  other  school  expenses,  trends  in  church  contributions  will  all  influence 
future  costs  of  Catholic  education.  So  too  will  administrative  policies  by 
Catholic  school  decision  makers  concerning  school  closings  and  consolida- 
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tions  in  response  to  projections  of  future  enrollment  declines  as  well  as 
policies  concerning  changes  in  tuition  rates  and  in  cost- sensitive  variables 

such  as  class  size. 

In  order  to  make  reasonable  estimates  of  future  deficits  of  Catholic 
schools  and  to  test  the  relative  sensitivity  of  school  deficits  to  trends  and 
policy  decisions,  a model  has  been  developed  to  estimate  projected  Catholic 
school  operating  deficits  in  each  of  the  United  States  for  1975  and  1980  at 
both  elementary  and  secondary  levels.  In  addition,  the  model  estimates 
requirements  for  public  or  other  external  aid  based  upon  explicit  assumptions 
about  feasible  limits  of  private  financial  support  within  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  model  embodies  independent  empirical  estimates  of  key  trend  variables 
and  a range  of  assumptions  concerning  deficit  responsive  policies  by  Catholic 
school  administrators.  Although  projections  to  1980  are  as  accurate  as 
possible  with  available  data  the  results  for  1975  are  to  be  considered 
generally  more  reliable. 

Simulation  experiments  with  the  model  showed  projections  of 
school  deficits  to  be  sensitive  to  certain  assumptions  and  estimates  whose 
current  unpredictability  requires  allowance  for  a range  of  variations.  The 
somewhat  unprecedented  recent  federal  counter-inflationary  interventions 
in  the  economy  make  it  difficult  to  predict  inflationary  trends  affecting 
teacher  salaries  and  other  school  operating  costs.  Moreover,  it  is  difficult 
to  predict  the  lasting  effects  on  teacher  salaries,  if  any,  of  the  current 
excess  supply  of  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  throughout  the 
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nation. 

On  another  front,  sample  time  series  data  for  ordinary  parish 
revenues  in  several  dioceses  indicate  an  irregular  pattern  of  declining 
rates  of  growth  until  about  1968  when  some  dioceses  actually  registered 
an  absolute  decline  in  total  parish  revenues . Thereafter,  however,  limited 
data  from  certain  dioceses  with  more  recent  information  available  indicate 
a recovery  that  in  some  areas  has  been  sufficiently  great  for  the  past  two 
or  three  years  to  register  record  annual  increases  in  revenues  for  the  decade. 
Whether  this  recent  reversal  of  earlier  trends  in  Church  support  will  continue 
is  a matter  of  conjecture.  Finally,  future  deficits  will  depend  heavily  upon 
policy  strategies  with  respect  to  school  closings  taken  by  Catholic  school 
administrators  in  response  to  declining  enrollments.  A range  of  these 
strategies  is  described  in  the  following  section. 

Separate  models  of  both  elementary  and  secondary  Catholic  school 
operations  have  been  constructed  for  the  nation  and  for  individual  states 
under  different  combinations  of  assumptions  regarding  the  less  predictable 
determinants  of  costs  and  revenues.  A "hard  timf-;:  ‘ model  assumes  the 
worst  about  inflationary  cost  trends  and  declining  Church  revenues.  A 
"good  times"  model  assumes  the  best  about  both,  and  "fair  times"  models 
lie  somewhere  between.  Moreover,  each  of  these  models  is  designed  to 
project  deficits  under  three  strategies  that  might  be  taken  by  Catholic 
school  administrators , two  of  which  set  approximate  high  cost  and  low  cost 
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limits  on  school  operations,  while  the  third  projects  a moderate. cost 
strategy  midway  between  the  two. 

The  following  trends  are  thus  incorporated  into  deficit  projections. 

In  the  "hard  times"  model  increases  in  non-salary  school  costs  are  assumed 
to  rise  at  the  projected  level  of  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  of  5 percent  per 
year  compounded  annually  to  1975  and  3 percent  compounded  thereafter  to 
reflect  inflationary  trends  in  the  U.S.  economy.  Public  school  teachers 
salaries  are  expected  to  rise  at  6 percent  per  year  compounded  annually 
from  levels  given  in  the  1970  Digest  of  Educational  Statistics.  In  the  "good 
times"  model,  both  public  school  teacher  salary  schedules  and  non-salary 
school  operating  costs  are  assumed  to  increase  at  average  annual  rates  of 
3 percent  through  the  entire  projection  period. 

On  the  basis  of  case  studies  and  interviews  with  Catholic  school 
administrators,  Catholic  school  lay  teachers  salary  schedules  in  both  models 
are  expected  to  reach  80  percent  of  parity  with  public  school  salary  schedules 
by  1975  and  90  percent  of  parity  by  1980.  However,  since  the  gap  in  average 
salaries  for  the  nation  is  currently  approximately  10  percentage  points  greater 
than  the  differential  in  salary  schedules,  it  is  further  assumed  that  policies 
of  upgrading  Catholic  school  teacher  qualifications  will  result  in  a halving  of 
the  additional  differential  by  1975,  with  no  further  deterioration  as  Catholic 
school  salary  schedules  rise  to  1980  levels.  Thus,  projected  actual  average 
lay  teachers  salaries  are  estimated  to  be  75  percent  of  public  school  salaries 
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by  1975  and  85  percent  of  1980  public  school  salaries,  except  where  present 
salary  levels  are  higher,  in  which  case  the  higher  percentage  is  expected 
to  be  maintained. 

The  numbers  of  religious  teachers  available  for  197S  and  1980  are 
estimated  by  prediction  with  coefficients  of  a multiple  regression  eguation 
fit  to  religious  teacher  data  for  the  past  decade.  The  equation  used  for 
estimation  is  given  in  Appendix  B.  Estimated  salaries  of  religious  teachers 
are  drawn  from  a demographic  and  financial  study  made  in  1970  at  Notre 
Dame  of  twenty  religious  orders  of  teachers  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
emerging  inverted  pyramid  of  dependency,  that  is,  the  growing  number  of 
dependent  members , particularly  of  elderly  and  retired  religious  order 
members,  to  be  supported  by  a dwindling  base  of  active  religious  teachers. 
On  the  basis  of  this  analysis  the  income  a religious  teacher  would  need  in 
1975  to  cover  personal  maintenance  comparable  to  present  levels  as  well  as 
a share  of  religious  order  expenses  will  be  approximately  $5,000.  For  1980 
it  is  assumed  conservatively  that  this  figure  increases  at  the  estimated  rate 
of  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  of  3 percent  per  year  compounded  annually. 

Data  for  total  church  operating  revenues  of  the  parish  churches 
that  are  responsible  for  subsidy  of  Catholic  school  deficits  are  not  directly 
available  for  every  diocese.  However,  as  elementary  school  costs  represent 
a surprisingly  uniform  percentage  of  total  church  revenues , an  estimate  of 
current  church  revenues  was  constructed  from  the  1971  NCEA  Survey 
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percentages  mentioned  earlier  and  oonflmed  by  diocesan  case  studies. 

These  revenue  data  were  then  projected  to  1975  and  1980  on  the  basis  of 
trend  curves  fit  to  church  revenue  data  for  dioceses  from  which  adequate 
Ume  series  data  were  made  available  to  researchers.  These  results  confirm 
a considerable  leveling  off  of  church  revenues  during  most  of  the  1960's 
despite  growth  in  Catholic  family  Incomes.  On  the  basis  of  analysis  of 
these  data  the  projected  estimates  of  future  parish  operating  revenues  In  the 
"hard  times”  model  have  been  calculated  as  102  percent  of  1970  collections 
for  1975  and  as  105  percent  of  1970  collecUons  lor  1980  (Appendix  B).  How- 
ever, on  the  basis  of  very  recent  high  rates  of  Increase  In  parish  revenues 
recorded  by  dioceses,  the  "good  times"  model  assumes  an  average  annual 
Increase  of  3 percent  In  revenues  throughout  the  period. 

In  addlUon,  a twofold  assumption  has  been  made  In  relaUon  to 
Catholic  school  adminisUaUve  policies  concerning  tuition  and  lees.  Partly 
for  lack  of  data  and  partly  because  tuition  charges  In  Catholic  schools, 
parucularly  at  the  elementary  level,  has  been  historically  negligible,  no 
satisfactory  empirical  analysis  of  either  the  price  elasUclty  or  Income 
elasticity  of  demand  for  Catholic  schooling  has  been  made.  On  one  hand, 
many  Catholic  school  administrators  argue  In  Interviews  that  any  further 
increases  in  user  charges  will  be  a serious  deterrent  to  enrollment  demand 
and  will  lead  to  a small  elitist  school  system,  Implying  significant  negaUve 
price  elasticity  of  enrollment  demands.  On  the  other  hand.  In  econometric 
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analyses  at  Notre  Dame  of  elementary  school  enrollment  demand,  present 
and  past  tuition  charges  failed  to  exercise  a significant  independent  in- 
fluence on  changes  in  enrollment.  Furthermore,  it  is  conventional  to  assume 
on  the  basis  of  historical  experience  in  the  United  States  that,  as  family 
incomes  increase,  the  share  of  increases  in  Income  spent  on  education  will 
also  increase,  more  than  proportionately,  implying  income  elasticity  of 
demand  for  education  greater  than  unity.  However,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
income  elasticity  of  demand  for  a single  form  of  education  with  close 
substitutes  would  be  as  great  as  that  for  all  of  education. 

Indeed,  there  is  some  evidence  that  enrollment  demand  may  be 
falling  fastest  In  the  areas  of  highest  Catholic  family  Incomes,  probably 
because  Catholic  schools  in  those  areas,  although  perhaps  the  best  provided 
within  a diocesan  school  system  in  terms  of  resource  Inputs,  are  still 
relatively  inferior  to  their  adjacent  high  income  public  schools.  Catholic 
schools  in  lower  Income  areas  on  the  other  hand,  although  inferior  to  the 
best  in  the  Catholic  system,  are  sUll  closer  in  quality  or  even  superior  to 
their  public  sector  competition.  In  such  a situation,  particularly  in 
light  of  the  relatively  small  shares  of  average  Catholic  family  incomes 
committed  to  school  support,  the  demand  for  Catholic  education  could  still 
be  positively  responsive  to  family  Income,  but  only  for  a quality  of  education 
that  is  perceived  by  Catholic  families  to  be  commensurate  in  some  way  with 
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If  Catholic  schooling  were  inevitably  an  economically  inferior 
good  with  respect  to  increases  in  Catholic  family  Income  and  subject  also 
to  highly  negative  price  elasticity,  no  statistical  projections  would  be 
necessary  to  predict  the  quick  demise  of  Catholic  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  It  seems  more  plausible  for  purposes  of  reasonable  projections 
to  assume  net  price  and  Income  effects  equivalent  to  unitary  Income  elasticity 
of  demand  for  Catholic  schools  on  the  part  of  school  users,  such  that  tuition 
rates  can  be  raised  at  rates  equal  to  the  rise  in  femily  incomes,  assumed  to 
be  6 percent  annually,  so  that  the  economic  burden  of  tuition  on  ability  to 
pay  of  Catholic  parents,  rather  than  the  absolute  price,  is  no  greater  than 

i 

9 

f 

at  present. 

V.  THREE  STRATEGIES  FOR  POLICY 
Enrollment  proJecUons  are  taken  directly  from  the  enrollment  com- 
ponent of  the  present  study.  These  projections  show  declines  In  enrollment 
6>r  both  1975  and  1980.  Hence,  costs  and  deficits  will  be  affocted  by 
assumptions  made  concerning  policy  response  to  declining  enrollments.  In 
order  to  cover  a reasonable  range  of  responses,  three  separate  assumptions 
and  resulting  projections  have  been  developed.  The  low  cost  strategy 
(full  consolidation  projection)  assumes  at  one  extreme  that  Catholic  school 
administrators  are  able  to  consolidate  schools  and  classes  to  such  an  extent 
that  pupll/teaoher  ratios  can  be  maintained  at  relatively  high  1970  levels 
despite  enrollment  declines.  The  high  cost  strategy  (zero  consolidation 
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projection)  on  the  other  hand  assumes  that  all  schools  are  kept  open  in 
spite  of  enrollment  declines  and  with  corresponding  declines  in  pupil/ 
teacher  ratios.  Finally,  a moderate  cost  strategy  (partial  consolidation 
projection)  assumes  some  school  consolidation  with  some  reduction  in 
class  size,  which  allows  both  for  InsUtutlonal  obstacles  to  complete 
consollc’ution  and  for  the  possibility  of  quality  innovaUons  that  might 
require  lower  pupll/teacher  ratios  in  order  to  retain  loyalty  of  remaining 

school  supporters . For  this  projection,  pupil/teacher  ratios  midway  between 

those  in  the  llmlUng  low  cost  and  high  cost  proJecUons  were  chosen.  No 
explicit  attempt  has  been  made  to  determine  the  actual  number  of  schools 
that  would  remain  open  under  each  of  the  policy  strategies,  except  to 
assume  constant  average  costs  per  pupil,  an  assumption  that  Is  consistent 
with  available  case  study  analysis  concerning  economies  of  scale  among 
the  relatively  uniform  facilities  of  Catholic  schools  over  relative  ranges  of 
enrollment.  If  variations  in  school  size  are  randomly  distributed,  it  can 
be  reasonably  assumed  that  the  numbers  of  schools  closed  under  each  of  the 
three  sUategles  will  be  directly  proportional  to  the  declines  In  enrollment 
and  Inversely  proportional  to  declines  In  pupll/teacher  ratios  under  two  of 

f the  options. 

In  addition  to  operating  deficits,  a separate,  admittedly  crude, 
estimate  has  been  made  of  average  annual  capital  expenditures  required 
i to  replace  depreciated  facilities  under  each  of  the  three  policy  assumptions , 

o 
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These  estimates  are  based  upo;i  reproduction  values  of  school  buildings  from 
NCEA  sample  data  and  an  assumed  forty-year  life  of  facilities  evenly 
distributed  over  time.  Extrapolation  from  the  sample  data  will  be  accurate 
in  direct  relation  to  the  relative  uniformity  of  Catholic  school  facilities 
across  the  nation  (Appendix  B) . 

For  each  of  these  three  policy  altemaUves  a final  calculaUon  is 

) 

i made  of  the  amount  of  public  or  other  external  subsidy  per  pupil  that  would  be 
! required  if  the  total  subsidy  by  local  parish  churches  to  the  elemen  ary  and 
secondary  schools  of  their  diocese  is  to  be  no  greater  a burden  on  future 
operating  revenues  of  parish  churches  than  at  present.  Since  generally 
elementary  and  secondary  school  deficits  are  ultimately  met  by  a subsidy 
from  ordinary  local  church  revenues,  this  calculaUon  of  necessary  external 
aid  or  public  subsidy  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  percentage  of 
ordinary  parish  income  allocated  to  meeUng  school  deficits  shall  be  no 
greater  than  at  present  (Appendix  B) . 
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VI.  THE  FUTURE 

Given  resonable  projections  concerning  enrollments  and  the  supply 
of  religious  teachers,  as  well  as  plausible  estimates  of  other  variables 
affecting  costs  and  revenues,  the  projected  rate  of  increase  in  cost  and 
deficits  per  pupil  in  Catholic  schools  is  not  likely  to  be  exceeded  elsewhere 
on  such  a wide  scale  in  the  public  and  nonpublic  sectors  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  Nor  does  it  appear  likely  that  the  Catholic  school 
systems  of  the  country  will  survive  in  the  institutional  form  and  on  the 
scale  which  have  characterized  them  through  recent  decades,  if  they  must 
depend  upon  traditional  sources  of  financial  and  human  resources.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  evidence  suggests  that  a contracted  Catholic  school  system 
may  be  economically  feasible,  though  not  necessarily  attractive  to  decision 
makers  and  parents  within  the  Catholic  community.  The  very  fact  of  school 
closings  in  respons^  to  declining  enrollments  may  exercise  a feedback  effect 
which  could  bring  about  a virtual  collapse  of  Catholic  school  systems  before 
these  projections  have  been  realized. 

As  indicated  in  Table  7,  the  projected  declines  in  the  numbers  of 
available  religious  teachers  are  greater  than  the  declines  in  projected 
enrollments  at  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels  for  1975  and  1980, 
resulting  in  a steady  rise  in  the  ratio  of  pupils  to  religious  teachers  to 
more  than  twice  the  1970  levels  by  1980.  This  trend  has  serious  implications. 
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both  for  school  costs  and  for  the  quality  of  Catholic  education  In  terms 
of  average  te.  cher  qualifications  and  perceived  Identity  of  Catholic  schools , 
which  is  so  closely  associated  with  the  presence  of  the  religious  teacher 
In  the  classroom.  Depending  upon  the  strategy  adopted  by  decision 
makers  concerning  consolidation  of  classes  and  schools  In  the  face  of 
declining  enrollments , by  1980  there  may  be  no  more  than  the  equivalent 
of  one  religious  teacher  for  every  four  classes  and  perhaps  as  few  as  one 
for  every  ten,  less  than  one  per  school  of  typical  size. 

The  projected  inflation  In  operaUng  costs  per  pupil  depends 
heavily  upon  the  strategy  taken  by  Catholic  school  decision  makers  with 
respect  to  school  closings  and  the  maintenance  of  earlier  levels  of  '^pU- 
teacher  ratios  In  the  face  of  declining  enrollments.  However,  even  If 
full  consolidation,  as  defined  above,  is  achieved,  total  operating  costs 
of  Catholic  elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  likely  to  rise  under 
"hard  times"  assumptions  from  approximately  1.3  billion  dollars  annually 
in  1970  to  about  1.7  billion  In  1975  and,  under  the  Influence  of  declining 
enrollments,  leveling  off  to  about  1.8  billion  In  1980  (Table  7,  columns 
2 , 5) . The  largest  Increase  In  total  operating  costs , about  1/3  above 
present  levels , Is  thus  likely  to  occur  In  the  first  half  of  the  decade , 
Imposing  considerable  urgency  upon  proposals  for  support  measures . 

Since  perfectly  efficient  consolidation  of  classes  and  facilities 
is  unlikely  on  such  short  notice,  projected  costs  under  the  assumed 
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strategy  of  partial  consolidation  are  probably  a better  estimate  of  future 
costs  of  operation.  Under  this  strategy.  In  which  pupil-teacher  ratios 
are  allowed  to  fall  partially  to  absorb  some  of  the  decline  In  enrollments 
through  smaller  class  size,  the  projected  rise  In  operating  costs  is 
correspondingly  more  rapid.  It  pupil-teacher  ratios  are  allowed  to  fall  by 
1980  to  21.3  to  1 In  elementary  schools  and  15.6  to  1 In  secondary  schools, 
that  Is,  halfway  to  their  potential  minima  In  the  existing  systems,  total 
operating  costs  can  be  expected  to  rise  almost  70  percent  to  2.2  billion 
by  1975-6,  leveling  off  at  2.4  billion  by  1980  (Table  7,  columns  3,  6). 

Again , the  urgency  of  prompt  measures  for  financial  support  Is  evident . 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  decision  makers  attempt  to  maintain 
virtually  all  existing  schools , by  absorbing  enrollment  declines  In 
smaller  class  sizes  and  lower  pupil  teacher  ratios,  the  escalation  In 
costs , due  largely  to  the  need  for  an  exceptional  number  of  lay  teachers 
In  small  classes,  becomes  exorbitant.  With  pupil-teacher  ratios  In 
elementary  schools  falling  by  1980  to  12.6  to  1 from  present  levels  of 
30  to  1 In  elementary  schools  and  In  secondary  schools  down  to  12.7 
to  1 from  18.5  to  1,  annual  total  operating  costs  In  the  "hard  Umes" 
model  skyrocket  over  200  percent  to  2.77  billion  by  1975  and  almost 
2'70'pexcent  to  3.55  billion  by  1980  (Table  7,  columns  4,7).  Moreover, 
nearly  200  million  dollars  additional  capital  funds  would  be  required 
merely  for  replacement  of  plant  and  equipment.  In  the  "hard  times 
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model  it  would  require  well  over  twice  the  total  projected  revenues  of 
the  local  churches  merely  to  meet  the  projected  deficits  of  Catholic 
elementary  and  secondary  schools . Even  the  somewhat  more  favorable 
estimate  of  church  revenues  in  the  "good  times"  model  still  does  not 
provide  feasible  levels  of  private  subsidy.  Clearly,  the  feasibility  of 
maintaining  the  traditional  scope  of  mass  education  for  Catholic  children 
in  the  face  of  declining  enrollments  is  remote . 

On  the  other  hand,  under  the  first  strategy  and  under  the  more 
likely  second  strategy  of  moderate  levels  of  reduction  in  pupil-teacher 
ratios , which  allow  for  some  potential  labor-intensive  quality  innovations 
along  with  some  more  feasible  degree  of  consolidation  than  in  tb^  perfect 
consolidation  alternative,  an  interesting  possibility  emerges.  It  is 
sometimes  claimed  that  external  or  public  aid  is  realistically  transitional, 
that  is , an  aid  to  the  orderly  phase-out  of  nonpublic  schools  faced  with 
an  endless  escalation  of  costs.  The  evidence  from  the  projections,  how- 
0V6r,  suggests  the  possibility  of  some  stabilization.  Given  sufficient 
aid  to  meet  the  rapid  escalation  of  costs  in  the  first  half  of  the  decade , 
the  relative  leveling  off  of  total  costs  in  the  latter  half  of  the  decade 
because  of  enrollment  declines,  even  in  the  face  of  the  slow  growth 
in  revenues  in  the  "hard  times"  model,  result  in  total  deficits  that  hold 
relatively  steady  as  a percentage  of  church  revenues  through  the  last  half 
of  the  decade.  Under  the  assumptions  of  "good  times,"  particularly 
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with  respect  to  church  revenues,  the  deficit  would  actually  decrease 
f0]^3tjve  to  the  ability  of  parishioners  to  subsidize  the  schools. 

Although  certainly  in  the  "hard  times"  model  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  church  could  sustain  even  the  stabilized  deficit,  at  least  the 
amount  of  external  aid  needed  to  keep  the  system  alive  would  not  increase 
appr0ciably,  and  could  actually  stabilize  or  decrease,  depending  upon 
the  ability  of  the  churches  to  maintain  a growth  rate  in  general  revenues 
at  even  a fraction  of  the  expected  growth  in  family  incomes  . This  possi” 
biUty  exists  even  when  examined  on  the  more  rational  basis  of  required 
c id  per  pupil,  since  of  course  the  public  sector  must  also  bear  the  cost 
of  absorbing  the  decline  in  Catholic  school  enrollments  within  the  public 
school  system. 

If  the  private  church  subsidy  is  held  to  the  current  percentage 
of  ordinary  church  revenues,  the  required  external  subsidy  per  elementary 
and  secondary  pupil  as  defined  in  the  previous  section  would  be  approxi- 
mately $303  in  1975  , rising  to  an  average  of  almost  $500  per  pupil  in 
1980  under  the  "hard  times"  assumptions  and  the  moderate-cost,  partial 
consolidation  strategy  (Table  7,  columns  3,6).  Although  high,  these 
amounts  are  well  below  projected  average  operating  costs  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education  in  the  Nation's  public  school  systems. 

Moreover,  if  church  revenues  can  be  stimulated  to  rise  at  the 
rate  of  three  percent  per  year,  well  below  the  expected  rate  of  increase 
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in  family  incomes , and  if  inflation  controls  limit  cost  increases  according 
to  the  "good  times-  assumptions,  the  external  subsidy  required  per  pupil 
is  substantially  lower  and  is  predicted  to  be  reasonably  stable,  rising 

17 

to  $203  per  elementary  and  secondary  pupil  in  1975  and  to  $215  in  1980 
(Table  8,  columns  3,6).  Even  if  church  revenues  should  rise  only  at 
the  "hard  times"  rate,  the  required  subsidy  per  pupil  would  rise  only 
$238  by  1975  and  to  $320  by  1980  if  inflation  in  lay  teacher  salaries 
and  other  school  costs  can  be  held  to  the  "good  times"  levels  described 

in  the  previous  section. 

Moreover,  as  indicated  in  Table  9,  under  a variety  of  favorable 
and  unfavorable  circumstances , there  are  several  states  in  which 
external  aid  would  be  required  under  the  stated  conditions  of  tolerable 
burden  on  church  revenues.  Even  under  "hard  times"  assumptions,  in 
1980  with  partial  consolidation  of  Catholic  schools,  external  subsidies 
would  not  be  required  in  eight  states  , at  least  at  one  level  of  education, 
elementary  or  secondary.  If,  moreover,  "perfect  consolidation"  could 
be  achieved,  the  number  of  states  requiring  no  subsidy  at  one  or  both 
levels  of  education  would  rise  to  13  (Table  9) . If  counter-infiationary 
policies  should  be  successful,  and  if  the  churches  could  maintain  a 
ti'iree  percent  annual  growth  rate  in  revenues,  five  more  states  would 
require  no  subsidy  by  1980  at  one  or  both  levels  of  education  with  only 
partial  consolidation  of  schools  (Table  10). 
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These  states  tend  to  be  less  urbanized  middle  American  states 
where  enrollments  In  Catholic  schools  have  beer  relatively  low.  The 
states  projected  to  require  significantly  above  average  subsidies  at 
both  elementary  and  secondary  levels  tend  to  be  concentrated  In  the 
West  and  along  the  East  Coast.  Interestingly,  the  states  projecting 
the  largest  needs  for  external  aid  in  the  coming  decade  at  both  levels 
of  education  are  not  those  which,  like  Michigan  and  Pennsylvania,  have 
often  attracted  the  most  national  attention  for  the  financial  difficulties 
of  their  Catholic  schools.  Indeed,  in  the  state  of  Michigan,  where 
Catholic  schools  threaten  to  close  en  masse  in  1971  for  financial  reasons, 
the  projected  subsidy  needs  per  pupil  are  only  about  1/5  the  national 
averages  given  above. 

Moreover,  as  indicated  in  Tables  9 and  10,  in  many  states 
under  either  "good  times"  or  "hard  times/  assumptions,  the  external 
subsidies  required  at  the  elementary  level,  particularly  in  1980,  are 
either  zero  or  relatively  small.  This  phenomenon  may  be  attributed  to 
the  relatively  low  costs  and  high  pupil-teacher  ratios  in  elementary 
schools,  to  relatively  less  vulnerability  to  further  declines  in  the 
proportions  of  religious  teachers  and  to  the  relatively  more  rapid 
declines  in  projected  enrollments  of  elementary  schools.  The  economic 
uniformity  that  has  characterized  the  Catholic  schools  of  the  nation  in 
the  past  does  not  thus  appear  by  geography  or  level  of  education  to 
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State-By-State  Projections  - "Hard  Times"  Model  (Low  Revenue,  High  Costs)  (continued) 
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State-By-State  Projections  - "Hard  Times"  Model  (Low  Revenue,  High  Costs)  (continued) 
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State-By-State  Projections  - "Hard  Times"  Model  (lov/ Revenue , High  Costs)  (continued) 
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charBctGrize  their  nseds  for  aid  in  th©  futur©,  despit©  commonly  shared 
cost  pressures . Thus , economic  survival  alone  would  not  be  sufficient 
reason  for  uniform  national  policies  of  cutbacks  and  closings  of  total 
school  systems  by  church  administrators. 

However,  even  if  aid  should  be  forthcoming  in  the  requisite 
amounts  to  stablize  the  economic  burden  on  the  churches , it  is  not  clear 
that  the  implications  of  the  resulting  contracted  school  systems  would  be 
suitable  to  maintenance  of  full-time  Catholic  schools.  As  indicated 
earlier,  Catholic  school  systems  v\;ere  established  as  quasi-public 
systems  of  mass  education  for  Catholic  children.  Apart  from  questions 
of  the  contemporary  relevance  of  this  goal,  the  fact  is  that  Catholic 
schools  in  recent  decades  have  served  a steadily  declining  share  of  the 
Catholic  school  age  population  at  a steadily  increasing  cost  per  pupil. 
From  a peak  enrollment  share  of  just  under  54  percent  of  the  nation's 
Catholic  school  age  population  in  1958,  Catholic  schools  have  enrolled 
a steadily  smaller  share  of  school  age  Catholics.  Despite  declining 
rates  of  baptisms  and  births,  Catholic  schools  in  1970  enrolled  only 
about  31  percent  of  the  Catholic  school  age  population  and  that  share 
is  projected  to  22  percent  by  1975  and  probably  below  20  percent  by  1980. 

At  the  same  time,  annual  operating  costs  per  pupil,  even  with 
partial  school  consolidation,  by  1975  will  be  265  percent  of  1970  levels 
in  the  elementary  schools  and  210  percent  of  1970  levels  in  the  secondary 


schools.  By  1980  the  same  educational  costs  may  have  risen  to  410 
percent  and  300  percent  of  1970  levels  respectively.  It  is  not  clear 
that  economic  feasibility  alone  will  be  deemed  sufficient  justification 
for  the  commitment  of  approximately  60  percent  of  future  church  revenues 
for  all  purposes  in  order  to  subsidize  the  education  of  the  one  out  of 
five  Catholic  school  age  children  still  willing  to  patronize  the  full-time 
Catholic  school  system. 

VII.  CONCLUSION 

In  light  of  projected  needs  for  external  aid  under  any  reasonable 
set  of  assumptions , the  financial  burden  of  subsidy  on  the  public  sector 
is  not  out  of  the  range  of  feasibility,  especially  when  compared  to  costs 
of  absorption  of  parochial  school  children  into  public  schools  if  nonpublic 
school  decision  makers  should  conclude  that  there  is  ultimately  no  future 
for  their  forms  of  alternative  education.  Even  under  the  assumptions  of 
the  "hard  times"  model,  the  aid  requirements  of  Catholic  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  with  partial  consolidation  of  schools  in  response  to 
declining  enrollments  are  projected  at  less  than  700  million  dollars  nation- 
ally in  1975. 

This  total  compares  favorably  with  projected  increases  in 
operating  costs  alone  to  public  schools  for  immediate  absorption  of  the 
total  nonpublic  enrollment,  estimated  in  another  component  of  this 
s^dy  at  1,3  billion  dollars,  assuming  maximum  crowding  of  public 
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schools,  in  addition  to  the  need  for  additional  facilities  with  current 

construction  costs  of  over  4.5  billion  dollars.  Assuming  a lower  and 

presumably  more  feai>ible  level  of  crowding,  projected  operating  costs 

to  the  public  sector  of  absorption  rise  to  about  3 billion  dollars  with  a 

18 

need  for  additional  facilities  worth  perhaps  over  10  billion  dollars. 

The  possibility  of  direct  aid  in  any  form  to  nonpublic  schools 
has  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  July,  1971  decision  of  the  Superme 
Court.  Attention  has  understandably  shifted  to  feasible  forms  of  aid 
to  pupils  and  their  families.  The  operational  feasibility  of  an  income 
tax  credit  or  deduction  for  user  charges,  e.g.,  tuition  and  fees,  is 
understandably  appealing.  The  tax  credit  would  make  nonpublic  school 
enrollment  costless  to  users,  while  the  tax  deduction  would  reduce 
costs  to  the  users  according  to  marginal  income  tax  rates  applicable 
to  school  users . 

Since  user  charges  in  Catholic  schools  currently  account  for 
only  about  25  percent  of  elementary  school  costs  and  60  percent  of 
secondary  school  operating  costs,  the  full  value  of  either  the  tax 
credit  or  deduction  would  not  be  realized  by  the  schools  unless  tuition 
rates  were  raised  to  100  percent  of  school  operating  costs.  Otherwise, 
at  present  tuition  rates , the  independent  non-affiliated  schools  and  the 
schools  of  certain  religious  sects  with  traditionally  high  tuition  charges , 
e.g. , Episcopal  schools,  would  benefit  disproportionately  from  this 

286 
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form  of  aid . 
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Assuming  that  user  charges  could  feasibly  be  raised,  it  is  clear 
that  the  tax  credit  would  be  a mol's  equitable  form  of  aid  to  parents  than 
the  tax  deduction.  Otherwise,  those  in  the  highest  income  brackets 
would  receive  the  largest  subsidy  per  child.  Such  an  effect  would  not 
aid  efforts  at  greater  integration  of  minorities  into  nonpublic  schools  . 

On  the  other  hand,  assuming  that  user  charges  would  be  raised 
to  100  percent  of  operating  costs  to  maximize  eligibility  for  aid,  the 
tax  credit  would  impose  costs  on  the  public  sector  greater  than  necessary 
to  induce  Catholics  to  maintain  their  schools.  In  effect,  the  taxpayer 
would  be  bearing  the  full  cost  of  educating  pupils  in  nonpublic  schools. 
While  this  might  still  represent  some  saving  over  the  cost  to  the  public 
sector  of  absorption  into  public  schools,  the  projected  cost  of  aiding 
Catholic  school  pupils  in  1975  would  rise  to  2.2  billion,  rather  than 
700  million  dollars  under  the  assumptions  of  partial  support  from  the 
private  sector.  Finally,  as  indicated  elsewhere  in  this  study,  it  is 
not  clear  that  present  levels  of  tuition  are  a significant  determinant  of 
rapidly  declining  enrollments  in  Catholic  schools  . If,  in  fact,  cultural, 
social  and  other  non-economic  factors  are  the  overriding  determinants 
of  enrollment  declines  , it  is  not  clear  that  aid  to  parents  will  sub- 
stantially relieve  the  long  run  prospects  for  the  future  of  the  largest 
segment  of  nonpublic  education.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  efficiency 
and  equity  of  any  proposal  for  aid  deserve  further  analysis  prior  to 
public  commitment . 
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Earlier,  it  was  stated  that  non  public  education  bears  some 
of  the  economic  characteristics  of  both  a public  service  and  a 


f private  good,  and  the  implications  for  the  future  of  that  uneasy 


union  have  been  examined  in  the  body  of  this  report.  Ultimately, 
however,  the  survival  of  the  Catholic  schools  will  depend  at  least  as 


much  on  the  stimulation  of  private  interest  and  determination  in  both 


the  use  and  the  support  of  the  Catholic  schools  as  upon  the  successful 
appeal  of  the  schools  for  public  aid.  Without  the  latter,  the  former 
may  be  difficult,  in  some  cases  impossible;  without  private  inte  est 
and  involvement,  however,  not  all  the  public  aid  conceivable  will 
succeed  in  putting  Saint  Humpty  Dumpty  back  together  again. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1 . Provision  and  maintenance  of  convent  housing  by  the  school  has 
historically  also  been  a part  of  the  total  compensation  of  religious 
teachers . 

2.  E.  Bartell,  C.S.C.:  Costs  and  Benefits  of  Catholic  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Schools  (University  of  Notre  Dame  Press,  1968),  page  43. 

3.  Source:  NCEA  Data  Bank  Report  1970-71,  which  is  the  source  of  all 
financial  data  on  Catholic  schools  in  this  section  unless  otherwise 
indicated. 

4.  Source:  NCEA  Data  Bank  Report  1970-71. 

5.  Ibid. 

6.  See,  for  example,  E.  Bartell,  op.  clt.  . St.  Louis  Catholic  Schools: 
The  Allocation  and  Distribution  of  Human  and  Financial  Resources 
(1970) , hereafter  cited  as  St.  Louis,  op.  cit.  The  Archdiocese  of 
Denver:  A Report  on  Catholic  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools 
(1969) , hereafter  cited  as  Denver , o£.  c^  (all  published  by  the 
Cffice  for  Educational  Research,  University  of  Notre  Dame). 

7.  E.  Bartell,  o£.  clt. , page  148. 

8.  Parish  subsidy  rates  are  confirmed  in  state -by- state  measurement, 
as  aggregated  Li  Table  7 , and  reported  individually  in  Table  9 , and 
in  supplementary  volumes  of  this  report. 

9.  Attitudes  of  various  segments  of  Catholic  Church  membership  are 
described  and  analyzed  in  another  component  of  the  present  study . 

10.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  correlation  results  from  the  fact  that  the 
sources  of  family  income  data  are  estimates  by  the  same  diocesan 
school  superintendents  responsible  for  school  financial  data.  How- 
ever, individual  diocesan  case  studies  in  Denver  and  St.  Louis  with 
independent  sources  of  family  income  data  tend  to  corroborate  the 
correlation  of  school  financial  items  with  family  income. 

11.  E.  Bartell.  op.  cit.  , St.  Louis,  op.  clt. 
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12.  Because  separate  national  cost  data  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  were  not  available,  separate  cost  data  for  Catholic 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  were  weighted  by  relative 

by  public  school  enrollment  at  both  levels  for  purposes  of 
comparison. 

13.  On  the  basis  of  national  data  the  differential  between  average 
actual  salaries  of  Catholic  school  lay  teachers  and  public  school 
teachers  is  greater  than  the  nominal  difference  assumed  here  in 
salary  schedules,  because  of  lower  average  academic  qualifications 
and  years  teaching  experience  among  Catholic  school  lay  teachers . 
Based  upon  salary  data  in  The  1970  Digest  of  Education  Statistics 
and  the  NCSA  Data  Bank  Report  for  1970  with  standardization  for 
relative  differences  in  elementary  and  secondary  school  enrollments , 
average  Catholic  school  lay  teachers'  salaries  in  1969-70  equalled 
about  69  percent  of  those  of  their  public  school  counterparts.  Ir’ 
allowance  were  made  for  this  a ffitional  differential,  the  value  of 
contributed  services  of  religious  teachers  would  be  correspondingly 
higher. 

14.  Alaska  and  Wyoming  are  excluded  because  of  the  relatively  small 
size  of  their  statewide  Catholic  school  systems.  Alaska  reported 
a total  of  732  elementary  and  secondary  pupils  in  1970,  while 
Wyoming  reported  2 , 043  elementary  and  no  secondary  pupils  in 
1970. 

15.  The  NCEA  ratio  of  school  operating  costs  to  total  parish  church 
operating  revenues  of  .529  was  considered  sufficiently  reliable 
and  uniform  to  be  used  for  an  extrapolation  of  parish  operating 
revenues  from  school  cost  data  in  the  absence  of  specific  parish 
revenue  data. 

\ ; ■ • ■ 

16.  A crude  estimate  on  the  basis  of  existing  data  at  Notre  Dame  suggests 
that  income  elasticity  of  demand  for  present  forms  of  Catholic  schooling 
may  be  as  low  as  .7. 

1 7 . Indeed,  if  perfect  consolidation  could  be  achieved  by  1980 , the 
net  average  public  subsidy  for  the;  entire,  nation  would  fall  to  zero, 
although  this  would  presume  national  redistribution  of  available 
parish  surpluses . 

18.  The  assumptions  behind  these  estimates  are  explained  in  the 

accompanying  report  on  costs  of  absorp^  sector. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  cost  estimates  in  thdt  report  refer  to 
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immediate  costs  of  absorption  of  all  nonpublic  school  children, 
not  just  Catholic  school  pupils.  However,  even  if  a deduction 
is  made  for  the  20  percent  of  nonpublic  school  children  enrolled 
in  non-Catholic  nonpublic  schools,  the  qualitative  results  of  the 
comparison  are  unchanged.  Moreover,  costs  of  once-and-for- 
all  absorption  could  probably  be  expected  to  increase  if  projected 
to  1975  for  more  accurate  comparison.  The  most  accurate 
comparison,  however,  would  require  a schedule  of  projected 
nonpublic  school  closings  rather  than  the  assumption  of 
simultaneous  closing  of  all  nonpublic  schools . 
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IV.  THE  NON-CATHOLIC  PRIVATE  SCHOOL 
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THE  NON- CATHOLIC  PRIVATE  SCHOOL 

Often  discussions  concerning  the  financing  of  private  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  concern  themselves  solely  with  the  Catholic  school 
system . There  are , of  course , a variety  of  other  religious  and  non-religious 
affiliated  private  elementary  and  secondary  schools  which  would  benefit 
from  any  aid  to  private  school  legislation.  The  schools  do  not  enroll  rela- 
tively large  numbers  , if  we  look  at  nationwide  totals.  However,  in  par- 
ticular regions  of  the  country  and  to  certain  constituencies  they  are  quite 
important . 

There  are  a series  of  important  policy  questions  which  should 
be  answered  regarding  the  private,  non-Catholic  schools . The  most 
obvious  of  these  asks  simply:  Is  the  financial  crisis  presently  being 
faced  by  Catholic  schools  paralleled  in  the  private  non-Catholic  sector? 

Of  further  particular  interest  to  policy  makers  are  the  precise  reasons  why 
the  answer  to  that  question  is  yes  or  no.  In  order  to  answer  broad-based 
questions  concerning  private  non-Catholic  schools  we  would  have  to  have 
detailed  data  on  enrollment,  cost  trends,  sources  of  income,  and  changes 
in  expenditure  patterns . For  the  Catholic  schools,  our  chief  source  of 
national  information  is  the  research  department  of  the  National  Catholic 
Educational  Association  . Unfortunately , no  parallel  organization  exists 
for  private  non-Gatholic  schools.  Cons eqpently,  it  has  been  extremely 
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difficult  to  gather  necessary  data — if  indeed  it  exists — on  all  private 
non-Catholic  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

We  have  relied  on  data  from  a variety  of  sources , none  of  them 


completely  satisfactory  in  themselves,  in  order  to  gain  some  straight- 
forward answers  to  simple  questions  concerning  national  enrollment 
trends  and  total  expenditures  of  such  schools . Our  enrollment  model 
estimates  the  total  private  non-Catholic  school  population  to  be  914,793 
in  the  current  year.  That  population  is  expected  to  decline , but  not 


nearly  as  precipitously  as  the  Catholic  school  population.  In  1975  it 
is  projected  that  845 , 300  students  will  be  enrolled  in  these  schools , 
a decline  of  7.6  percent.  By  1980  the  anticipated  decline  will  result  in 
a projected  population  of  763,900  students  in  these  schools , for  an  overall 

decline  of  16.5  percent  in  ten  years . 

In  order  to  estimate  the  present  private  sector  commitment  to 


education,  we  relied  on  the  unpublished  data  from  Otto  Kraushaar's  1969 
Harvard  Graduate:  School  of  Education  study,  A Study  of  the  American_ 


Independent  School.  These  survey  data  suffer  from  small  sample  size 


resulting  in  non-reporting  for  some  cell  cross-classiffcations.  They  are, 
however,  ourbnly  available  nationwide  sample.  The  data  contain  s 
percentage  distribution  of  hori-public  school  ehrollme his  and  expenditures 

per  pupil  for  1968-69  ; The  distributibh  is  broken  intd'th^ 


cla  ssificatiohs^  which  conform  1^^  the  siaridard  tura 
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categories  and  further  list  financial  information  for  eight  different  private 
school  groupings.  By  combining  these  enrollment  weights  and  expenditure 
estimates  with  available  actual  enrollments  for  1969-70  obtfiined  from  the 
Board  of  Parish  Education,  the  Lutheran  Church,  Missouri  Synod,  we  were 
able  to  compute  an  approximate  total  annual  current  expenditure  figure  for 
the  nation's  non-Catholic  private  schools . We  emphasize  the  approximate 
nature  of  this  figure,  given  the  necessity  of  combining  available  data 
sources . It  is  hoped  that  the  calculations  will  be  of  some  use  to  the 
Commission.  We  estimate  total  private  non-Catholic  school  expenditures 
in  1970-71  to  be  $609, 193,251.  This  can  be  broken  down  into  $256,870,731 
for  elementary  schools,  and  $352,322,520  for  secondary  schools  (see 
Table  1).  In  this  breakout,  the  assumption  is  made  that  the  percentage 
distribution  of  students  between  rural,  suburban,  and  urban  areas  by 
denomination  is  the  same  for  elementary  and  secondary  school  levels. 
Turning  now  to  the  Kraushaar  study,  some  comparisons  between  Catholic 

■ i 

and  non-Catholic  private  schools  can  be  drawn  regarding  enrollment 
distribution  and  types  of  expenditures  and  sources  of  finance. 

The  percentage  distributions  of  enrollments , as  has  been  slated, 
are  broken  down  into  farm  and  small  city , suburb,  and  central  city 
classifications  . In  what  follows  we  compare  the  distribution  of  the 
Catholic  school  cMljC^en  pc^ulati^  that  of  the  Lutheran , Adventist, 

Jewish > Episcopal , ,Chris,4an  Reformed, and  Non-Religious  Affiliate 
school  populations  .. 
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In  1963,  the  C’atholic  population  was  distributed  such  that 
33.3  percent  attended  school  in  the  central  city,  58  percent  in  suburban 
areas,  and  27,7  percent  in  farm  or  small  city  areas.  In  contrast,  the 
Lutherans  were  more  heavily  concentrated  in  the  central  city  (45  percent) 
and  the  Jewish  schools  were  virtually  all  in  the  downtown  areas  . The 
Episcopal  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  were  concentrated  in  farm  and 
small  city  areas.  The  other  private  school  populations  were  distributed 
similar  to  the  Catholic  distribution.  There  was  little,  if  any,  change  in 
these  percentage  distributions  over  the  period  1963-68  (see  Table  2^. 

Average  expenditures  per  student  gives  a crude  measure  of  the 
amount  of  resources,  allocated  by  the  various  groups  to  their  schools.  We 
must  emphasize  the  term  crude,  however,  insofar  as  the  contributed 
services  of  religious  facutly  may  vary  from  denomination  to  denomination 
in  a non-systematic  way.  In  this  event,  the  average  expenditure  figures 
do  not  yield  an  accurate  index  of  relative  resource  costs.  If  we  make  the 
simplifying  assumption  that  all  denominational  affiliated  teachers  make 
identical  contributions  of  services  (in  dollar  terms) , then  we  can  use 
the  expenditures  to  rank  resource  costs  for  the  different  private  schools. 
In  1968  the  average  expenditure  figures  fpr  elementary  schools  reveal  that 
in  the  farm  and  small  ci^  category , E pis  copal-controlled  units,  spent  more 
than  any  of  the  other  private  schools,  ; At  $1,267  per  pupil,  ^eir  money 
costs  were  eight  times  the  Catholic  costs  of  $152  per  pupil  and  more  than. 


^ ^ I ,J  ij^  ^ i . J..I  ■ .iu::ij  g.l- IIMUL  JlLLy..iii l n i I ' 
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half  again  as  much  as  non-religious  private  school  expenditures  of 
$750  per  pupil.  However,  when  we  lock  at  the  suburban  and  central 
city  categories,  some  things  change.  Specifically,  in  both  suburban 
and  central  city  categories,  the  private  non-religious  schools  were  by 
far  the  most  expensive  to  run,  in  terms  of  money  costs  per  pupil.  The 
Catholic  schools  remained  the  lowest.  At  the  secondary  level,  the  non- 
religious affiliated  schools  again  spent  the  most  per  pupil,  but  the 
Episcopal  rural  schools  again  exhibited  high  expenditures  and  the 
Catholics  low  expenditures . Only  the  Adventist  rural  schools  had  lower 
per  pupil  costs  than  the  comparable  Catholic  schools  (see  Table  3) . 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1968-69  the  Catholic  schools 
ranked  third  in  this  eight-way  breakout  of  expenditures,  in  the  level  of 

median  salaries  plus,  fringe  benefits  paid  lay  teachers.  According  to 

this  survey , the  median  salary  paid  lay  teachers  in  Catholic  schools 

was  $6,933  per  annum,  third  behind  the  $8 ,797  paid  by  the  non-religious 
private  and  $7,842  paid  by  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  range  of  median 
salaries  was  from  the  high  of  $8,797  to  a low  of  $5,512  attributable  to 
the  broad  category  of  "other  religious  schools."  Given  the  relatively 
high  median  salary  paid  Catholic  lay  teachers  and  the  low  level  of 
overall  expenditure  s per  pupil ; Catholic  schools  must  nece  s s arily  tolerate 
higher  pupil/tea^  or  much  higher  religious-teacher-to- pupil 

ratios  or  both  (see  Table  4) . 
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Looking  now  at  changes  in  averrge  annual  operating  income 
over  the  period  1963-1969,  we  see  that  such  income  increased  by 
47.4  percent  for  Catholic  schools  located  in  small  cities,  103.9  per- 
cent for  such  schools  located  in  the  suburbs  but  decreased  65.7 
percent  for  these  schools  located  in  the  central  city.  This  type  of 
decrease  in  income  for  the  central  city  schools  was  not  experienced 
by  any  other  sectarian  school.  Indeed,  all  achieved  sizable  increases 
in  average  annual  income  for  almost. all  categories  of  school  districts. 
The  exceptions  to  this  general  rise  in  revenues  were  the  Christian 
Reformed  and  Adventist  suburban  schools . These  two  types  of  schools 
did  experience  declines  in  income  in  their  suburban  schools  (see  Table  5) 
By  breaking  the  sources  of  income  it  is  possible  to  got  some 
insight  into  the  relative  changes  in  the  differing  sources.  For  example, 
average  fee  and  tuition  income  exhibits  somewhat  different  behavior 
in  terms  of  percentage  chgnges  than  does  aggregate  income . In  the 
farm  and  small  city  category,  the  Lutherans  experienced  a decline  in 
such  income , although  overall  they  experienced  an  increase  of  6.79 
percent  in  income  for  schools  so  classified.  In  the  suburban  category 


the  decline  in  Adventists  average  income  was  minrored  in  the  percentage 
decline  in  tuition  ,and|  fee  income . In  thjB  central  city  category  , the 
Catholic  sources  of  tuition:  and  fee:  income  apparently  declined  at  - 
approximately  the  same  rate  as.oyerall  average  inconie  over  the  period  . . . 


1963-1968  (see  Table  6)  . 
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Average  contributions  do  not  provide  a similar  explanation  for 
the  decline  in  Catholic  central  city  school  income.  Indeed,  in  that 
particular  category,  central  city  schools  experienced  a marked  increase 
in  funds . Only  the  Adventist  suburban  schools  seemed  to  follow  a 
consistent  pattern  with  a registered  decline  in  income  from  this  source. 
Interestingly,  both  the  Episcopal  and  catch-all  "other  religious  school 
units  appeared  to  suffer  declines  in  income  from  contributions  (see  Table  7) . 

A look  at  average  donations  (independent  and  corporate)  is  revealing 
insofar  as  there  is  evidence  that  the  number  and  size  of  such  donations  to 
Jewish  schools  in  central  cities  has  increased  considerably  over  the  1963- 
1968  period.  The  same  is  true  for  Adventist  schools  so  located,  and  in 
general  the  non-Catholic  private  schools  in  the  central  city  seem  to  be 
doing  quite  well  in  this  category  of  income . The  Lutheran  and  central 
city  Catholic  schools  are  the  exceptions  in  this  regard,  however,  in  not 
having  experienced  the  marked  increase  in  such  contributions  characteristic 

of  the  other  private  schools  (see  Table  8)  . ... 

The  rather  sketchy  evidence  on  endowments  yields  only  a small 
bit  of  information.  It  indicates  that  the  non-religious  private  school  has 
experienced  a considerable  percentage  increase  in  endowment  income  over 
the  1963-1968  period,  a not  very  surprising  result.  Somewhat  more  surprising 
is  the  reversal  in  fate  for  the  Episcopal  and  Catholic  schools . While  the 


Episcopal  central  city  schools  have  experienced  large  increases  in  income 
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from  these  sources , the  Catholic  central  city  schools  have  experienced 
a marked  decline  in  such  income  (see  Table  9)  • 


TABLE  1.  Estimated  Expenditures  of  Selected  Private  Elementary 
and  Secondary  School  Groupings,  1968-1969,  Excluding 


Catholic  Schools. 

Elementary 

Secondary 

Lutheran 

$54,279,614 

$11,088,186 

Seventh  Day  Adventist 

17,679,044 

2,925,960 

Jewish 

46,161,392 

19,380,000 

Episcopal 

32,958,302 

29,651,084 

Other  Religious 

51,260,729 

17,455,330 

Non- Religious  Affiliated 

44,557,047 

258,140,848 

Total 

246,896,128 

338,641,408 

Estimated  Total 

1969-70 

251,834,050 

345,414,236 

1970-71 

256,870,731 

352,322,520 
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. Median  Salaries  plus  Benefits  Paid  Lay  Teachers,  1968-69. 


Roman  Catholic 

$6,933 

Lutheran 

6,795 

Seventh  Day  Adventist 

5,936 

Jewish 

5,967 

Episcopal 

7,842 

Christian  Reformed 

6,381 

Other  Religious 

5,512 

Non-Religious  Affiliated 

8,797 
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TABLE  5.  Percent  Change  = (Income  1968  - Income  1963)  X 100 


Farm  and 
Small  City 

Suburb 

Central 

Roman  Catholic 

47.41 

103.90 

-65.73 

Lutheran 

6.79 

38.67 

42.00 

Seventh  Day  Adyentist 

54.32 

-49.99 

0.04 

Jewish 

N/A 

6.82 

86.06 

Episcopal 

45.61 

328.23 

110.69 

Christian  Reformeil 

57.56 

-62.23 

N/A 

Other  Religious 

38.21 

-4.91 

28.54 

Non-Religious  Affiliated 

5.49 

41.69 

16.36 

Negative  percents  indicate  that  the  1963  entry  was  larger  than  the  1968 
entry,  N/A  indicates  no  sample  schools  reporting  in  1963. 
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TABLE  6.  Percent  Change  = 

(Fees  1969  - 

Fees  1963)  X 100* 

Fees 

1963 

Farm  and 
Small  City 

Suburb 

Central 

Roman  Catholic 

52.05 

64.39 

-68.55 

Lutheran 

-25.06 

35.53 

44.47 

Seventh  Day  Adventist 

\ 2.94 

-53.96 

-34.33 

Jewish 

N/A 

-5.56 

56.26 

Episcopal 

35.26 

387.56 

103.99 

Christian  Reformed 

47.53 

10.28 

N/A 

Other  Religious 

12.93 

-17.71 

424.39 

Non-Religious  Affiliated 

-0.28 

43.97 

13.31 

Negative  percents  indicate  that  the  1963  entry  was  larger  than  the  1968 
entry.  N/A  indicates  no  sample  schools  reporting  in  1963 . 


.v-c 
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TABLE  7.  Percent  Change  = (Contributions  1968  - Contributions  1963)  X 100 

Contributions  1963 


Farm  and 
Small  City 

Suburb 

Central 

Roman  Catholic 

36.94 

281.42 

89.28 

Lutheran 

9.36 

54.04 

54.42 

Seventh  Day  Adventist 

25.25 

-35.32 

9.14 

Jewish 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Episcopal 

6.28 

-80.50 

8.33 

Christian  Reformed 

-6.32 

47.39 

N/A 

Other  Religious 

84.88 

-38.89 

505.36 

Non-Religious  Affiliated 

i ! 

■ 1 

85.55 

N/A 

-45.16  . 

Negative  percents  indicate  that  the  1963  entiT  was  larger  than  the  1968 
entry.  N/A  indicates  either  no  respondents  for  1963  or  no  contributions. 


' ' ■ 
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TABLE  8.  Percent  Change  = (Donations  1968  - Donations  1963)  X lOO’ 

Donations  1963 


Farm  and 
Small  City 

Suburb 

Central 

Roman  Catholic 

27.01 

-36.55 

7.43 

Lutheran 

25.00 

957.50 

-20.94 

Seventh  Day  Adventist 

1,310.00 

N/A 

166.79 

Jewish 

N/A 

35.00 

108.85 

Episcopal 

31.40 

N/A 

80.00 

Christian  Reformed 

2,226.80 

11.53 

N/A 

Other  Religious 

84.73 

157.67 

83.43 

Non-Religious  Affiliated 

72.65 

^ r " " " ' ' 

-38.82 

90.96 

I \ 

■ .... 

-Jj..  . - 

g 


N egative  percents  indicate  that, the  19 63  entry,  was  larger  than  the  1968 
entry  . N/A  indicates  no  respondents  for  1963  or  total  equal  to  zero  for 
the  cell  in  1963  . 
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TABLE  9.  Percent  Change  (Endowment  1968  - Endowment  1963)  X 100* 
Endowment  1963 


Farm  and 
Small  City 

Suburb 

Central 

Roman  Catholic 

7,670.51 

679.35 

-70.59 

Lutheran 

-36.11 

N/A 

N/A 

Seventh  Day  Adventist 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Jewish 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Episcopal 

76.93 

N/A 

260.00 

Christian  Reformed 

N/A 

-100.00 

N/A 

Other  Religious 

56.29 

-16.91 

N/A 

Non-Religious  Affiliated 

-0.17,, 

181.60 

410.61 

it  ‘ • . i . . . ■ 

Negative  percents  indicate  that  the  1963  entry  was  larger  than  the  1968 1 . 
entry.  N/A  indicates  no  respondents  for  1963  or  total  equal  to  zero  for  ' 
the  cell  in  1963.  - 3 
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I.  INTRODUCTION; 

The  appearance  of  numerous  non-public  school  closings  - 
particularly  Catholic  schools  - since  1965  has  prompted  many  authors 
to  estimate  the  cost  of  absorbing  the  remaining  non-public  students 
Into  the  public  school  system.  These  estimates  have  taken  many 
forms.  Some  assume  that  the  per  pupil  costs  In  the  public  sector  will 
not  change  as  the  new  students  are  added  to  the  system.  Others  have 
examined  the  costs  currently  borne  by  the  private  sector,  and  assume 
that  with  some  adjustments  these  costs  will  revert  totally  to  the  public 
sector  In  the  event  of  massive  non-public  school  closings.  Still 
others  have  contended  that  non-public  school  students  can  be  absorbed 
with  little  or  no  additional  costs,  apparently  assuming  that  there  Is 
sufficient  excess  capacity  available  for  non-public  school  students. 

This  study  attempts  to  estimate  the  marginal  or  extra  costs  of 
absorbing  the  non-public  school  students.  Three  basic  steps  are 
heeded  to  arrive  at  this  estimate . First,  the  current  excess  capacity  In 
the  public  school  system  must  be  determined.  Second,  the  net  number 
of  students  that  will  enter  the  public  school  system  must  be  determined. 
Third,  the  appropriate  per  pupil  costs  must  be  applied  to  each  of  these 
new  registrants . 
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This  analysis  was  conducted  on  two  levels:  State-by-State 
and  Subdivisions  of  each  State-Central  City  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area  (SMSA),  Other  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area, 


and  Outside  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area . 

The  state -by- state  analysts  provides  a gross  estimate  of  the 
marginal  costs  of  absorbing  nonpublic  students . Unfortunately , this 
analysts  is  predicated  upon  the  assumption  that  nonpubltc  students 
will  first  fill  any  available  seats  in  the  public  school  system . This 
assumption  would  not  cause  undue  distortions  In  the  estimate  of  costs 
if  excess  public  school  capacity  and  nonpublic  school  enrollments 
were  evenly  distributed  across  a state . This  is  not  the  case , however. 


There  is  substantial  variation  in  excess  capacity  in  the  urban  rural 
and  suburban  areas.  If  the  state -by-state  cost  estimates  were  to  be 
accepted,  state-wide  or  at  least  regional  busing  would  be  necessary. 

Although  the  state-by-state  analysis  in  most  cases  distorts 
the  true  marginal  costs  of  absorbing  nonpublic  students,  it  does 
provide  an  Index  of  the  relative  costs  between  states . As  would  be 
costs  are  substantially  less  in  the  southern  and  Ih  the 


expected , the 


less  densely  populated  stains  than  they  are  in  the  northeastern  and  the 


more 


densely  populated  states . The  state -by- state  analysis  also  re- 


veals  that  the  largest  cost  will  be  realised  in  absorbing  elementary  non- 
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public  students  compared  to  secondary  nonpublic  students.  This 
result  obtains  even  though  public  school  enrollments  are  falling 
faster  at  the  elementary  level  and  per  puplli  cosb  are  lower  at  this 
level  than  they  are  at  the  secondary  level.  In  addition  to  the  larger 
number  of  school-age  children  at  the  elementary  level , twb  other 
factors  tend  to  increase  the  costs  for  elementary  education  compared 
to  secondary  education . First  there  are  proportionately  fewer  non- 
public  students  at  the  secondary  level.  Many  students  that  attend 
nonpubllc  elementary  schools  choose  to  attend  public  secondary 
schools.  Thus  far  fewer  students  must  be  absorbed  at  the  secondary 
level.  Second,  more  effort  has  been  extended  In  the  reduction  of 
pupll/teacher  ratios  at  the  secondary  level  than  has  been  extended 
at  the  elementary  level.  Under  the  high  and  the  low  excess  capacity 
formulae  the  rapidly  declining  pupll/teacher  ratios  at  the  secondary 
level  generates  more  potential  capacity  than  the  slowly  declining  or 
static  pupll/teacher  ratios  of  the  elementary  level. 

The  gross  estlinates  of  marginal  costs  generated  In  the  state- 
by-state  analysis  are  refined  by  dividing  each  state  Into  three  regions; 
Central  cities  SMSA,  Other  SMSA,  and  Outside  SMSA.  These  regions 
are  an  approximation  of  urban,  suburban  and  rural  categories. 

Joseph  Froomkln  calculated  the  percentage  of  school-age 
children  by  these  three  regions  . This  estimates  are  made  on  a three 

314 
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year  average  - 1967-1969  - and  collected  on  a regional  basis  - Northeast, 
North  Central,  South  and  West.  The  distortions  caused  by  grouping  the 
fifty  states  and  the  District  Of  Columbia  Into  four  regions  proved  un- 
satisfactory for  the  calculation  of  marginal  cost  estimates  by  regions 
within  individual  states^.  As  a consequence,  an  estimation  of  the 
p>ercentage  of  school-age  children  in  the  three  regions  - Central  City 
SMSA,  Other  SMSA,  and  Outside  SMSA  - was  calculated  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame.  This  estimation  is  based  on  the  Census 

of  Population,  1970,  Advanced  Reports;  PC  (V2)  Series,  General  Popu- 

2 

lation  Characteristics  . 

The  percentage  of  school-age  children  in  the  three  regions  was. 
then  applied  to  the  actual  number  of  children  enrolled  in  public  schools 
in  each  state  during  the  academic  year  1969-70.  This  procedure  generates 
an  estimate  of  the  number  of  children  in  each  state  attending  public 
schools  in  Central  Cities  SMSA,  Other  SMSA,  and  in  public  schools 
Outside  of  SMSA  classifications.  Two  minor  distortions  are  involved  with 
this  technique.  First,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  distribution  of 
school-age  children  in  each  state  was  the  same  in  the  fall  of  1969  as 
it  was  in  the  spring  of  1970.  However,  there  is  little  reason  to  expect 
massive  shifts  in  population  which  might  alter  this  estimation.  Second, 
the  retention  rates  might  vary  between  central  cities  and  the  remaining 
two  regions.  Since  the  percentage  distribution  is  applied  to  the  total 

V 

enrollment  in  public  schools  in  each  state,  there  might  be  a slight  over 
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estimation  of  the  number  of  children  attending  central  city  schools  and  a 
slight  under  estimation  of  the  number  of  children  attending  public  schools  in 
Other  SMSA  classifications. 

A second  complication  in  estimating  the  marginal  costs  on  a 
state-regional  basis,  is  the  determination  of  the  appropriate  pupil/teacher 
ratios  in  the  three  regions  within  each  state.  The  estimation  of  these  ratios 
is  base''’  • >on  the  NCES  sampling  of  school  districts  found  in  Statistics  of 
Local  Pu  ..ic  School  Systems.  1967  and  1968  and  prepublication  data  for 
1969.^  A weighted  average  pupil/teacher  ratio  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  was  calculated  for  the  three  regions  in  each  state.  The  variation 
in  these  ratios  from  1967  to  1969  were  so  wide  that  the  estimations  were 
discarded.  Since  confidence  could  not  be  placed  in  the  pupil/teacher  ratios 
by  elementary  and  secondary  levels,  ratios  were  calculated  for  K-12.  These 
weighted  average  pupil/teacher  ratios  for  the  three  regions  within  each  state 
proved  to  be  internally  consistent. 

Thus,  the  regional  analysis  state-by- state  could  not  be  con- 
ducted separately  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Some  detail  is  lost 
by  examining  the  marginal  costs  of  absorbing  nonpublic  students  on  a K-12 

, r 

basis,  since  the  potential  capacity  varies  from  elementary  to  secondary 
level.  However,  this  loss  is  compensated  for  by  the  more  logically  ac- 
ceptable state-subdivision  analysis.  The  principal  advantage  of  this  ap- 
proach is  its  ability  to  lump  like  areas  together.  Thus,  the  concentration 
of  nonpublic  students  in  central  cities,  even  though  there  exists  a relatively 
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large  potential  excess  capacity  In  central  cities,  results  In  much  higher 
costs  of  absorbing  nonpubllc  students  In  these  areas.  Conversely,  the 
relatively  few  nonpubllc  students  In  areas  outside  of  SMSA  regions  generate 

a relatively  small  marginal  cost. 

In  each  phase  of  the  analysis,  the  state-by-state,  the  state- 
subdivision,  and  the  clty-by-clty , high  and  low  costs  were  estimated.  The 
smallest  costs  to  the  public  sector  are  calculated  under  the  "High  Excess 
Capacity"  formula.  This  formula  assumes  that  pupil/teacher  ratios  will 
rise  to  the  highest  level  experienced  during  the  past  six  years  . Since 
pupil/teacher  ratios  have  generally  fallen  during  the  past  six  years , this 
formula  generates  substantial  excess  capacity  which  can  be  used  to  absorb 
nonpubllc  students.  The  "Low  Excess  Capacity"  formula  and  the  Crude 
Excess  Capacity"  formula  generate  substantially  greater  costs  for  the  public 
sector  due  to  the  use  of  lower  more  current  pupil/teacher  ratios  . Under  the 
"Low  Excess  Capacity"  formula,  the  pupil/teacher  ratio  associated  with  the 
peak  enrollment  year,  or  the  previous  year  if  enrollments  have  not  peaked, 
is  used  in  the  estimation  of  excess  capacity.  The  "Crude  Excess  Capacity" 
assumes  that  the  pupil/teacher  ratio  does  not  change.  Excess  capacity  is, 
therefore , simily  the  difference  between  the  peak  year  enrollments  and  the 
current  enrollment.  If  enrollments  have  not  peaked,  their  formula  would  yield 
zero  excess  capacity.  A full  description  of  the  three  formulas  plus  a discussion 
of  the  implications  of  the  assumptions  underlying  the  formulas  is  found  in  the 
Appendix  C,  p.  585  ff. 
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II.  THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  STATE-3Y-STATE  ANALYSIS 

The  total  cost  estimates  of  absorbing  all  nonpublic  students  into 
the  public  school  system  (are  found  in  Tables  I through  VI.  These  estimates 
represent  the  current  costs  that  would  have  been  incurred  in  1970-71,  plus 
the  total  capital  expenditures  that  would  have  been  necessary  to  accommodate 
all  nonpublic  students. 

I 

Caution  must  be  exercised  in  analyzing  the  estimated  construction 
costs.  These  costs  are  seldf/n,  if  ever,  allocated  to  one  budget  year,  but 
instead  the  costs  are  spread  over  the  expected  life  of  the  school  facility . In 
addition,  some  capital  expenditures  may  be  postponed  indefinitely  by  renting 
vacant  nonpublic  school  buildings , or  by  each  individual  school  system  using 
its  present  facilities  more  intensely,  for  example,  through  the  adoption  of 
split  sessions. 

Table  I indicates  the  total  costs  of  absorbing  elementary  students 
State-by-State  under  the  "high  excess  capacity  formula"  (Appendix  C,  p.  585) 
These  costs  vary  from  a high  of  $1,092,653,776  in  New  York  (note  that  75.8 
percent  of  $828, 672,509  are  construction  costs)  to  zero  costs  in  21  states  . 
Those  states  estimated  to  have  zero  costs  are  typically  southern  states  or 

5 

states  that  are  sparsely  populated  with  relatively  few  nonpublic  students. 

The  total  costs  for  all  fifty  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  is  estimated 

I 

to  be  approximately  $3,996,038,857.  Of  this  total  only  $933,917,487  is 


cuitent  operating  costs . 
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The  results  of  the  "low  excess  capacity"  calculations  are  found  in 
Table  II,  and  indicate  that  all  but  ten  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  subject  to  positive  costs  in  the  absorption  of  nonpublic  students . As 
is  the  case  with  the  "high  excess  capacity"  estimate,  those  states  with 
zero  costs  are  predominantly  southern  or  states  that  are  sparsely  populated. 
New  York  is  again  estimated  to  have  the  highest  total  costs  of  absorbing 
nonpublic  students.  This  cost  is  estimated  to  be  >51,525,904,556,  of  which 
$1 , 152 , 160,578  are  related  to  construction  costs . The  total  cost  estimate 
for  the  U.S.  as  a whole  is  $7,685,434,491,  of  which  $2,147,543,377  is 
current  operating  cost. 

The  "crude  excess  capacity"  estimates  in  Table  III  reveal  a 
somewhat  higher  total  cost  estimate  of  absorbing  nonpublic  students . The 
massive  number  of  nonpubilc  students  coupled  with  the  high  per- pupil 
costs  in  New  York  generates  a total  cost  of  $l,9u3,681,816  which  is 
substantially  higher  than  the  $1,131,138,690  estimated  for  Pennsylvania, 
the  state  with  the  second  highest  total  costs  of  absorbing  nonpublic 
students.  Seven  states,  Kansas,  South  Dakota,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
West  Virginia,  Utah,  and  Wyoming,  have  zero  costs  of  absorption.  The 
total  costs  for  the  U.S.  is  estimated  to  be  $9,589,568,091  which  is  the 
sum  of  $2,420,758,734  in  current  costs  and  $7,168,809,357  in  con- 
struction costs . 

The  results  of  the  atate-by-state  cost  analysis  of  the  secondary 
schools  found  in  Tables  IV,  V,  and  VI,  parallel  the  elementary  school 
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analysis.  Under  the  "high  excess  capacity"  formula,  thirty  states, 
which  Includes  all  of  the  southern  states  except  Louisiana  and  the 
majority  of  the  sparsely  populated  states  have  zero  costs  of  absorption. 
This  large  number  of  zero  cost  states  Is  the  result  of  rapidly  declining 
pupll/teacher  ratio,  and  the  relatively  small  enrollments  In  nonpublic 
secondary  schools  (compared  to  the  elementary  level) . The  Importance 
of  the  declining  pupll/teacher  ratios  at  the  secondary  level  is  clearly 
shown  when  Table  V the  "low  excess  capacity"  estimate  Is  compared  to 
Table  IV,  the  "high  excess  capacity"  estimate.  Since  the  analysts  in 
Table  V employs  the  previous  years  pupll/teacher  ratio  or  the  peak  en- 
rollment year's  pupil/teacher  ratio — generally  1969 — the  amount  of  ex- 
cess capacity  Is  drastically  reduced  and  costs  drastically  Increased. 

Thus  using  this  capacity  formula  only  seven  states  have  zero  costs. 

Only  one  state.  West  Virginia  has  experienced  an  absolute  decline  In 
secondary  enrollments  large  enough  to  absorb  all  secondary  nonpublic 
students,  therefore.  It  is  the  only  state  under  the  "crude  excess  capa- 
city" formula  to  have  zero  costs . 

The  greatest  total  costs  of  absorblhg  nonpublic  students  con- 
sistently falls  to  New  York.  These  costs  are  estimated  to  be  $579,315,367 
under  the  "high  excess  capacity"  formula,  $1,144,926,102  under  the  "low 
excess  capacity"  formula,  and  $1 ,000, 187,267  under  the  "crude  excess 

g 

capacity"  formula . A number  of  other  states  such  as  Pennsylvania , 
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Illinois,  New  Jersey,  California,  Ohio  and  Michigan  also  experience 
sizeable  costs.  Indeed,  these  six  states  plus  New  York  account  for 
approximately  72.4  percent  of  .the  total  U .S . costs  under  the  high 
excess  capacity"  formula,  64.6  percent  under  the  "low  excess  capa- 
city" formula  and  63.4  percent  under  the  "crude  excess  capacity 

formula . 

The  total  costs  estimate  for  all  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  at  the  secondary  level  Is  $2,025,840,857  for  the  "high  capa- 
city," $5,387,237,840  for  the  "low  capacity,"  and  $5,287,087,602 
for  the  "crude  capacity"  estimate.  The  estimates  represent  costs 
equal  to  slightly  more  than  50  ijercent  of  the  elementary  costs.  The 
current  costs— total  costs  less  construction  costs— are  estimated  to  be 
$414,737,660  under  the  "high  capacity"  estimate,  $1,028,828,508 
under  the  "low  capacity"  estimate  and  $1,008,260,121  under  the  "crude 
capacity"  estimate.  These  costs  are  slightly  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
elementary  current  costs . 

The  estimated  average  marginal  costs  ^ of  absorbing  nonpubllc 
students  into  the  public  school  system  are  compared  to  the  existing 
current  expenditures  per  pupil  In  Table  Vll.  Under  the  "high  excess 
capacity"  formula  no  Uate  experiences  an  average  marginal  cost  equal 
to  or  greater  than  the  current  operating  cost  per  pupil.  Indeed,  the 
average  marginal  are  substantially  below  the  comparable  average  cost 
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figures.  In  several  states  the  marginal  costs  approaches  the  average 
cost  at  the  elementary  level.  For  example  ■,  the  average  marginal 
costs  in  Colorado  and  Nevada  are  $508  and  $554  respectively,  while 
the  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  in  these  states  were  $735  and 
$756,  respectively.  At  the  secondary  level , California,  Nevada  and 
Utah  each  experience  relatively  high  marginal  costs  compared  to  average 
current  expenditure  per  pupil. 

Comparisons  of  average  marginal  costs  calculated  with  the  "low 
excess  capacity"  formula  and  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  are 
found  in  Table  VIII.  This  table  generally  indicates  a higher  marginal 
cost  than  was  computed  under  the  "high  excess  capacity"  formula.  Indeed 
four  states  at  the  elementary  level  and  sixteen  states  at  the  secondary  level, 
realize  average  marginal  costs  in  excess  of  average  current  expenditures 
per  pupil.  With  the  exception  of  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Maryland,  states 
with  high  marginal  costs  have  relatively  few  honpublic  students  to  absorb. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  extraordinary  marginal  costs  in 
elementary  schools  in  the  states  of  Alaska  and  Utah  and  the  high  marginal 
costs  in  the  secondary  schools  of  South  Dakota,  Colorado,  Oklahoma 
and  Utah  are  the  result  of  negative  excess  capacities  in  these  states. 
Twenty-one  states  at  the  elementary  level  and  thirteen  states  at  the 
secondary  level  have  experienced  an  increase  in  their  pupil/teacher  ratios 
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since  their  peak  or  previous  year.  Those  students  that  represent  an 
over-utilization  of  public  school  capacity  are  added  to  the  nonpublic 
enrollment  in  the  calculation  of  the  total  costs  of  absorption.  However, 
these  total  costs  are  divided  by  only  the  nonpublic  students  in  the 
determination  of  marginal  costs.  Thus  marginal  costs  in  those  states 
with  a negative  "low  excess  capacity"  measures  both  the  costs  of 
absorbing  nonpublic  students  and  the  costs  of  improving  the  standards 
in  the  public  school  system. 

The  marginal  cost  calculations  therefore  generate  a high  and  a 
low  cost  estimate.  If  pupil/teacher  ratios  are  allowed  to  revert  to 
their  historically  .high  levels,  the  total  current  cost  of  absorbing  all 
nonpublic  students  is  $1,348,655,147  . If  pupil/teacher  ratios  are 
maintained  at  the  peak  enrollment  year  or  previous  year  level  the  esti- 
mated costs  is  $3  , 176,3  71,885.  These  increases  in  annual  current  ex- 
penditures are  substantial,  but  not  as  high  as  some  projections  have  in- 
dicated. For  example,  the  marginal  cost  of  absorbing  nonpublic  students 
has  been  calculated  by  some  authors  to  be  simply  the  product  of  average 
current  expenditures  per  pupil  times  the  number  of  nonpublic  students . 

If  1970  figures  are  used,  this  calculation  is:  $812.  x 5,2  82,567  = 

/ 

$4,289,444,404.  Thus  the  costs  calculated  with  the  use  of  this  simplistic 
technique  are  significantly  higher  than  the  "low  excess  capacity"  or 

p 

high  average  marginal  cost  estimate. 
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Although  the  methodology  used  to  estimate  "high  excess 
capacity  costs"  and  "low  excess  capacity  costs,"  appears  to  be 
superior  to  the  simple  multiplication  of  average  cost  in  the  public  sector 

t 

and  the  number  of  nonpublic  students,  this  methodology  also  makes  a 
sweeping  assumption.  Since  the  analysis  is  conducted  across  a whole 
state,  it  is  implicitly  assumed  that  all  the  excess  capacity  can  be  made 
available  to  the  nonpublic  students.  In  reality,  the  capacity  may  be  in 
one  part  of  the  state  and  the  nonpublic  students  in  another.  This  ob- 
jection is  essentially  eliminated  in  the  "crude  capacity"  calculation. 
Excess  capacity  is  generated  only  when  overall  enrollments  in  the  state 
are  declining.  Although  this  formula  generates  relatively  little  excess 
capacity,  the  total  costs  of  absorbing  all  nonpublic  students  is 
$3,429,018,85  5 or  nearly  one  billion  dollars  less  than  the  simple  calcu- 
lation. 

III.  THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  STATE-SUBDIVISIONS  ANALYSIS 

This  analysis  was  conducted  in  an  attempt  to  improve  upon  the 
accuracy  of  the  State -by-State  analysis  . It  was  hoped  that  by  segregating 
each  state  into  three  separate  regions,  a greater  correspondence  of  capa- 
city and  nonpublic  students  could  be  achieved.  The  grouping  of  school 
districts  was  done  with  the  aid  of  data  collected  by  the  National  Center 
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Cost  Estimates  for  K-12  in  Central  Cities  Within  SMSA^s,  Under  High  and  Low  Excess  Capacity  Formulas^  by  State,  1969 
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for  Educational  Statistics  and  published  in  their  Statistics  of  Local 

Public  School  Systems  . The  NCES  data  provide  a basis  for  estimating 

pupil/teacher  ratios  by  SMSA  areas.  These  ratios  used  in  conjunction 

with  the  estimated  percentage  of  school  age  children  by  SMSA  area 

made  it  possible  to  calculate  the  "high  excess  capacity"  cost  estimates 

and  the  "low  excess  capacity"  cost  estimates. 

\ 

The  data  limitations  causes  several  problems  in  the  calculation 
of  the  cost  estimates.^  The  most  important  limitation  was  the  fact  that 
nonpublic  non-Catholic  data  are  not  available  on,  a regional  basis;  there- 
fore the  cost  estimations  only  pertain  to  the  Catholic  nonpublic  enroll- 
ment. In  many  states  and  in  many  regions  within  states,  this  is  a minor 
problem  since  the  nonpublic  non-Catholic  enrollments  are  small,  however, 
where  the  nonpublic  non-Catholic  enrollments  are  large  the  estimated 
costs  are  understated.^®  This  understatement  of  costs  is  more  than  offset 
by  the  time  constraint  placed  upon  the  analysis.  Only  three  years  could 
be  used;  1967-68,  1968-69,  and  1969-70.  If  the  analysis  could  have  been 
spread  over  six  years  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  capacity  estimates 
would  have  been  larger  and  the  cost  estimates  lower  due  to  the  higher 
pupil/teacher  ratios  generally  found  prior  to  1967. 

In  the  three  subdivisions  of  the  states  the  most;  persistent  costs 
are  found  in  the  central  cities.  Table  IX  indicates  that  under  the  "high 
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excess  capacity"  formula  five  states,  would  experience  zero  costs  in 
the  absorption  of  nonpublic  Catholic,  students  in  their'central  cities. 

These  states  are  Alabama,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  and 
Tennessee.  Relatively  low  costs  are  found  in  the  remaining  southern 
states — with  the  exception  of  Louisiana — and  in  the  sparsely  popu- 
lated states.  The  highest  total  costs  are  in  the  more  industrial 
states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Michigan,  California 
and  New  Jersey.  The  same  trend  is  found  in  the  "low  excess  capacity" 
calculations  . Only  three  states  are  estimated  to  have  zero  costs  in 
absorbing  nonpublic  Catholic  students:  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Tennessee. 

The  existence  of  zero  costs  of  absorption  is  far  more  prevalent 
in  the  other  SMSA  State-Subdivision  as  Table  X indicates.  Here  excess 
capacity  is  sufficient  to  absorb  the  nonpublic  Catholic  students  in  twenty 
states  under  the  "high  excess  capacity"  calculation  and  in  six  states 
under  the  "low  excess  capacity"  calculation.  The  highest  costs  of 
absorption  falls  to  essentially  the  same  group  of  industrial  states  that 
experience  high  costs  in  their  central  cities. 

The  coat  associated  with  absorbing  nonpublic  Catholic  students 
outside  SMSA  areas  is  small  compared  to  the  other  two  classifications  . 
This  is  primarily  due  to  the  concentration  of  nonpublic  Catholic  students 
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In  urban  and  suburban  areas.  However,  these  costs  can  be  substantial 
for  certain  states.  For  example,  In  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Oregon,  the 
total  costs  of  absorbing  Catholic  students  Is  greater  outside  SMSA 
regions  than  It  Is  for  the  central  city  or  other  SMSA  regions.  In  absolute 
dollars,  however,  the  Industrial  states  still  must  bear  the  greatest 
burden  In  absorbing  nonpubllc  students  . One  obvious  exception  Is  noted 
In  Table  XI.  This  Is  for  the  state  of  Louisiana.  Here  the  absorption  of 
the  large  number  of  Catholics  In  rural  schools  would  cause  substantial 
costs  . There  are  estimated  to  be  $30,348,734  under  the  "high  excess 
capacity"  formula  and  106, 686, 2 17  under  the  "low  excess  capacity" 
formula . 

The  principal  value  of  the  State-subdivision  analysis  Is  the 
comparison  of  average  marginal  costs  with  average  current  expenditure 
per  pupil.  These  comparisons,  which  are  found  In  Tables  XII  and  XIII, 
Indicate  the  variation  In  marginal  costs  within  each  state.  These  varia- 
tions In  costs  are  extremely  Important  from  a policy  point  of  view,  since 
they  Indicate  how  the  costs  will  be  distributed  within  each  state  . 

The  average  marginal  cost  calculations  under  the  "high  excess 
capacity"  formula  yield  costs  which  are  Invariably  lower  than  the  average 
current  expenditure  per  pupil.  In  several  states  the  average  marginal 
cost  In  certain  state-subdivisions  approaches  the  state  average  . For 
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example,  the  central  city  costs  In  Illinois  are  estimated  to  be  $537, 
while  the  Illinois  public  school  costs  are  $762,  the  other  SMSA  esti- 
mated average  marginal  costs  In  Wisconsin  are  $604,  compared  to  the 
current  average  costs  of  $833,  and  the  Outside  SMSA  costs  estimated 
for  Oregon  of  $640,  approaches  the  $838  average  current  expenditure 

per  pupil. 

The  average  marginal  costs  of  central  city  SMSA  are  generally 
higher  than  the  remaining  two  state-subdivisions.  These  high  costs 
coupled  with  the  concentration  of  nonpubllc  Catholic  students  In  urban 
areas,  generates  financial  problems  which  are  unique  to  the  urban  areas. 
Even  those  states  with  relatively  few  nonpubllc  students  are  confronted 
with  this  financial  problem.  It  Is  generally  believed  that  nonpubllc  school 
closings  In  the  southern  states  of  Arkansas,  South  Carolina  and  Florida 
and  the  sparsely  populated  rtates  of  Arizona,  Montana  and  Idaho  would 
have  little  financial  Impact.  However,  the  urban  areas — and  to  a lesser 
extent,  the  suburban  areas— In  these  states  would  be  subject  to  cost 
increases . 

The  "low  excess  capacity"  calculations  found  In  Table  XIII  Indi- 
cate the  same  general  pattern  as  the  "high  excess  capacity"  estimates. 
Marginal  costs  are  consistently  higher  under  this  formula  than  they  are 
under  the  "high  excess  capacity"  formula.  Indeed,  marginal  costs  are 
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Comparison  of  Marginal  Costs  With  Average  Current  Expenditures  Per  Pupil 

State-Subdivision  Analysis,  Under  the  Low  Excess  Capacity  Formula  (continued) 
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greater  than  average  current  expenditure  per  capita  for  the  central  cities 

of  3 states,  the  other  SMSA  areas  of  12  states,  and  the  outside  SMSA 

13 

areas  in  18  states . 

It  is  most  important  to  note  that  under  both  capacity  estimates  , 
marginal  costs  are  generally  higher  for  the  central  cities  than  they  are 
for  the  other  SMSA  areas — which  is  in  some  sense  a proxy  for  suburban 
areas.  This  is  somewhat  surprising  in  light  of  the  current  discussion 
concerning  the  high  costs  of  education  in  suburbia.  However,  two  factors 
are  often  overlooked.  First,  the  demand  for  Catholic  education  in  suburban 
areas  has  fallen  relative  to  the  demand  for  Catholic  education  in  urban 
areas . Thus  , a larger  percentage  of  Catholics  have  already  entered  the 
public  school  system  in  suburban  areas  compared  to  urban  areas.  Second, 
pupil/teacher  ratios  have  fallen  faster  in  suburban  areas  relative  to  urban 
areas  . This  is  in  part  due  to  the  greater  fiscal  capacity  of  suburban  areas  . 
The  net  result  is  a greater  potential  capacity  and  fewer  nonpublic  students 
in  suburban  areas  compared  to  urban  areas. 

IV.  CONCLUSION 

The  state-by-state  analysis  has  indicated  that  the  costs  of 
absorbing  nonpublic  students  are  quite  substantial,  but  generally  limited 
to  industrial  states.  Indeed,  seven  states — New  York,  Pennsylvania, 

New  Jersey,  Illinois,  California,  Ohio,  and  Michigan  account  for  ap- 
proximately 65  percent  of  all  the  costs  in  the  United  States  . Few  if 
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any  southern  or  sparsely  populated  states  will  incur  significant  costs 
if  all  ronpublic  schools  are  closed.  There  are  three  reasons  for  high 
costs  in  industrial  states.  Nonpublic  students  are  concentrated  in  these 
areas.  Public  school  costs  are  high  in  these  areas  and  public  school 
enrollments  have  not  fallen  as  much  in  these  areas  as  they  have  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  analysis  has  yielded  a high  and  a low  cost  estimate.  If 
public  school  officials  allow  pupil/teacher  ratios  to  revert  to  the  highest 
level  they  have  experienced  since  1965,  the  total  current  costs  of  absorbing 
all  nonpubUc  students  in  1970  would  be  $1,348,655,147.  If  a more  cautious 
position  in  regard  to  pupil/teacher  ratios  is  taken,  the  total  current  costs 
could  reach  $3 , 176,371,885  . In  addition,  there  is  a potential— although 
unlikely — capital  expenditures  of  $4,673,224,567  and  $9,096,300,446,  if 
new  school  facilities  were  to  be  constructed. 

The  State-Subdivision  analysis  reaffirmed  the  assertion  that  a 
relatively  few  industrial  states  share  a disproportionate  portion  of  the  total 
U.j;  . costs  of  absorbing  nonpublic  students.  In  addition,  the  analysis  in- 
dicated that  the  central  city  SMSA  category  experience  higher  costs  than 
the  other  two  population  categories  . Even  in  many  states  that  are  generally 
believed  to  be  immune  from  nonpublic  school  closing,  positive  costs  have 
been  predicted.  Thus,  high  average  marginal  costs,  coupled  vdtli  large 
concentrations  of  nonpublic  students,  paints  a gray  picture  for  the  already 
financially  plagued  urban  areas. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1.  For  example,  If  the  Froomkln  data  were  used,  the  percentage  of 

school-age  children  In  central  cities  would  be  the  same  for  Illinois  ^ 

as  It  would  for  South  Dakota.  I 

2.  A description  of  the  technique  used  to'estlmate  the  percentage  dis- 
tributions of  school-age  children  by  state  In  each  of  the  three  regions  Is 
found  In  Appendix  D - "Estimation  of  School  Age  Population  by  State  In 
Central  City  SMSA,  Other  SMSA,  and  Outside  SMSA." 

3.  The  1969  prepublication  data  were  classified  by  the  SMSA  characteris- 
tics of  the  Individual  school  districts  . Unfortunately  this  classification 
was  not  done  for  the  196  7 and  1968  data.  Each  school  district  was 
separately  Identified  by  Its  SMSA  category  before  pupil/teacher  ratios 

for  the  three  regions  were  calculated. 

4.  The  basic  cause  of  the  obvious  Inconsistency  In  the  pupil/teacher 
ratios  appear  to  be  In  the  classification  of  pupils  and  teachers  Into 
elementary  and  secondary  levels . The  NCES  data  were  not  controlled 
for  this  variation.  Thus  a large  percentage  of  the  school  districts 

In  the  1967  sample  could  have  classified  elementary  as  K-6,  while 
the  sample  schools  In  1968,  may  have  predominantly  classified  | 

elementary  as  K-7  or  K-8.  In  addition,  the  mix  of  K-6,  K-7,  and  j 

K-8  In  any  one  year  makes  the  pupll/teachsr  ratios  by  elementary  and  j 

secondary  levels  meaningless.  Thus  little  confidence  can  be  placed  In  j 

the  pupil/teacher  ratio  by  level  published  In  the  ^atlstlcs  Oi  Loca_l_  j 

Public  School  Systems  . j 

] 

5.  One  obvious  exception  to  this  generalization  Is  the  State  of  California.  j 
Even  though  301,326  nonpublic  students  must  be  absorbed,  the  rapidly  de-  j 
dining  pupil/teacher  ratios  generate  sufficient  excess  capacity.  In  this 

case  the  P/Tj^  of  29.50  times  the  T1970  of  112,000,  generates  an  elementary 
capacity  of  3,304,000  which  Is  more  than  adequate  to  absorb  fully  the  non- 

public  students . 

6.  Note  that  construction  costs  as  a percentage  of  total  costs  averages 
more  than  80.0  percent  under  the  three  cost  calculations. 


} 
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7.  These  costs  are  calculated  by  summing  the  total  current  operating 
costs  associated  with  absorbing  nonpublic  students  and  dividing  this 
sum  by  the  total  number  of  nonpublic  students  entering  the  system. 

Note  that  this  is  an  average  marginal  cost  estimate.  In  essence  it 
assumes  that  the  marginal  costs  are  linear.  In  addition  the  average 
marginal  cost  is  not  perfectly  comparable  to  "Annual  Current  Expendi- 
ture per  pupil  in  average  daily  membership.  This  latter  figure  is 
total  current  expenditures  divided  by  students  in  average  daily  at- 
tendance." This  represents  fewer  students  than  the  fall  enrollment 
figure,  thus  the  use  of  ADA  somewhat— but  not  significantly--inflates 
the  per-pupil  expenditures. 

8.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  multiplication  of  average  current  expendi- 
ture per-pupil  times  the  number  of  nonpublic  students  , makes  two  very 
severe  assumptions.  First,  it  assumes  away  any  possible  excess  capa- 
city in  the  system.  Thus  even  in  those  states  where  public  school  en- 
rollments have  fallen,  no  excess  capacity  is  recognized.  Needless  to 
say,  the  potential  excess  capacity  associated  with  adjusting  pupil/ 
teacher  ratios  is  not  considered.  Secondly,  all  per-pupil  costs  are  as- 
sumed to  be  fully  variable.  That  is,  the  analysis  assumes  away  any 
possible  cost  savings  that  may  be  achieved  through  economies  of  scale. 

9.  See  Appendix  D for  a full  discussion  of  data  limitations. 

10.  If  the  nonpublic  non-Catholic  enrollments  were  available  on  a state- 
subdivision  basis  the  per-pupil  costs  could  be  readily  calculated.  In 
those  states  with  a positive  cost  associated  with  absorbing  the  nonpublic 
Catholic  students,  the  per-pupil  costs  under  the  high  excess  capacity 
formula  would  equal:  the  average  teacher  salary  divided  by  the  historical 
high  pupil/teacher  ratio  (P/Tpj)  plus  the  weighted  other  current  expenditure 
per  pupil,  plus  other  school  services  per  pupil.  This  marginal  cost  would 
be  greater  than  the  cost  calculated  in  Table  X,  since  all  the  excess  capa- 
city has  been  consumed  by  the  absorption  of  the  Catholic  students.  If  a 
state  has  zero  marginal  costs  associated  with  the  absorption  of  Catholic 
nonpublic  students,  the  basic  formula  would  still  be  employed,  however, 
the  nonpublic  non-Catholic  enrollment  first  would  be  subtracted  from  any 
remaining  excess  capacity  in  the  region. 

11.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  State -Subdivision  Analysis  was  not  conducted 
for  all  states.  The  states  of  Maryland,  Vermont,  Alaska,  and  Wyoming, 
plus  the  District  of  Columbia  were  not  reanalyzed  since  this  would  simply 
duplicate  the  State-by-State  analysis.  In  addition,  missing  pupil/teacher 
ratios  by  SMSA  classifications  resulted  in  the  inability  to  estimate  costs  in 

a few  state  subdivisions. 
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12.  The  total  costs  and  the  total  current  costs  for  each  subdivision 
within  the  states  can  not  be  added  to  obtain  the  total  for  all  states 
by  the  three  subdivisions . This  sum  would  not  be  an  accurate  re- 
flection of  costs,  since  some  states  have  not  been  analyzed.  See: 
Footnote  No.  11. 

13.  Extraordinary  costs  have  been  calculated  for  a number  of  states 
particularly  in  the  outside  SMSA  area.  This  is  the  result  of  pupil/ 
teacher  ratios  increasing  substantially  from  1968  to  1969.  These 
increases  in  pupil/teacher  ratios  indicate  an  over-utilization  of 
capacity  under  the  "low  excess  capacity"  assumptions.  The  costs 
of  eliminating  this  over-utilization  of  capacity  is  added  to  the  costs 
of  absorbing  nonpublic  students,  thus  causing  a very  high  marginal 
cost. 

The  large  number  of  increases  in  pupil/teacher  ratios  for  the 
outside  SMSA  area  may  be  due  to  atypical  schools  in  the  sample  of 
school  districts  used  by  the  NCES  . The  total  number  of  school  districts 
in  the  outside  SMSA  regions  are  relatively  few  in  comparison  to  the 
central  city  and  other  SMSA  areas  . Thus  in  small  states,  where  the 
total  sample  is  small,  one  atypical  pupil/teacher  ratio  can  substantially 
alter  the  average  pupil/teacher  ratio  computed  for  that  state  subdivision. 
Thus  less  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  marginal  cost  estimates  for 
the  outside  SMSA  areas  in  small  states  than  can  be  placed  in  the  marginal 
cost  estimate  of  the  central  cities  of  these  small  states.  In  comparisons 
between  states,  less  confidence  can  be  placed  on  the  cost  estimate  of 
small  states  than  can  be  placed  on  the  estimates  of  large  states. 

14.  See:  Report  entitled  "Enrollment  in  Nonpublic  Schools"  for  a full 
discussion  of  this  phenomenon. 
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HNANCIAL  PROJECTIONS  FOR  DIOCESAN 


SCHOOL  SYSTEMS:  SELECTED  CASE  STUDIES 


For  more  complete  understanding  of  the  relative  costs  of  education 
in  public  and  nonpublic  schools  in  the  cities  chosen  for  case  study,  financial 

projections  to  1975  and  1980  have  been  prepared  for  the  Roman  Catholic 

5 

I diocesan  elementary  and  secondary  school  systems  of  Miami,  Florida, 

Providence,  Rhode  Island,  St.  Louis , Missouri,  San  Francisco,  California, 


and  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  The S0  locations  were  chosen  for  the  diversity 


O ■ ■ 

;ERiC  ^ 


they  offered  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  characteristics:  geography , 
size  of  Catholic  school  system,  projected  decline  or  growth  in  enrollment, 
and  cost  factors  such  as  the  supply  of  religious  teachers  , pupil-teacher  ratios, 
and  regional  price  levels.  The  financial  projections  were  based  upon  the 
"hard  times " assumptions  of  relatively  slow  growth  in  revenues  and 
relatively  high  rates  of  inflation  in  costs  as  explained  in  the  body  of  the 
report  for  the  nation,  and  the  case  study  results  are  summarized  in  Tables 
1 through  5 here  , 


The  present  size  of  the  five  diocesan  iSchooi  systems  ranges  from 
jiist  over  33 ; 00  0 in  Prbyidehde  to  over  88  secondan^ 
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school  pupils  in  the  diocesan  school  system  of  St.  Louis.  However,  the 
projected  changes  in  enrollment  to  1980  range  from  an  estimated  decline  of 
66%  in  the  Providence  school  system,  which  is  greater  than  the  national 
average,  to  a projected  increase  of  16%  in  the  Catholic  school  system  of 
Miami,  one  of  the  few  areas  in  the  entire  nation  where  population  growth 
can  be  expected  to  more  than  offset  declining  trends  in  Catholic  school 
enrollment.  At  present,  there  is  still  evidence  of  the  relative  uniformity 
in  operating  costs  that  historically  characterize  Catholic  schools,  especially 
at  the  elementary  level.  The  range  in  operating  costs  per  pupil  at  the  ele- 
mentary level  among  the  four  systems  extends  only  from  $205  in  Providence 
to  $259  in  the  relatively  large  urban  system  of  St.  Louis  , with  two  of  the 
systems  above  and  three  below  the  national  average  ($238  budgeted,  1970-71) 
in  operating  cost  per  pupil. 

The  elementary  school  operating  cost  per  pupil  in  the  two  systems 
closest  in  size,  Providence  and  Miami,  are  below  the  national  average  and 
differ  by  only  $9  per  pupil  at  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels , while 
total  operating  deficits  at  both  levels  differ  by  less  than  5%  between  the  two 
systems.  This  uniformity  exists  in  spite  of  a substantial  difference  in  the 


^Although  the  Archdiocese  of  Providence  extends  to  the  entire  state 
of  Rhode  Island , the  data  here  refer  to  the  Catholic  school  system  of  the 
City  of  Providence . 
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numbers  of  religious  teachers  in  the  two  areas.  The  relatively  new  and 
growing  Catholic  school  system  in  Miami  understandably  has  only  approximately 
half  as  many  religious  teachers  per  pupil  as  the  older  and  declining  school 
system  of  Providence.  This  cost  disadvantage  in  Miami,  however,  is  plainly 
offset  by  higher  pupil-teacher  ratios  at  both  educational  levels  and  by  lower 
average  lay  teacher  salaries,  which  are  only  approximately  two-thirds  as  high 
at  the  elementary  level  and  three-quarters  as  high  at  the  secondary  level  as 
those  in  Providence.  The  two  larger  urbanized  areas,  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco, 
not  surprisingly  have  the  highest  current  operating  costs,  both  above  the  national 
average,  under  the  influence  not  only  of  high  teacher  salary  costs,  but  of  rel- 
atively high  non-instructional  costs  as  well. 

Prospects  for  maintaining  the  present  complement  of  schools,  however, 
differ  greatly  among  the  five  systems.  With  a projected  disappearance  of  approx- 
imately two-thirds  of  present  enrollment  levels  by  1980,  Providence  is  the  least 
likely  to  maintain  its  present  complement  of  schools.  Overall  pupil-teacher 
ratios  would  fall  by  1980  to  below  8-1  in  elementary  schools  and  below  11-1  in 
secondary  schools,  which  would  be  somewhat  less  drastically  affected  by 
enrollment  declines . Nevertheless,  with  less  than  one  religious  teacher  for 
each  70  elementary  and  each  28  secondary  pupils,  operating  costs  per  pupil 
would  rise  to  oyer  $2000  per  pupil  at  both  levels  if  all  the  schools  were  kept 
open,  and  the  total  operating  deficit  would  require  a sutsidy^eq^ 
three  times  the  estimated  total  Church  operating  revenues . (Table  2). 


453-179  O - 72  - 24 
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In  Miami,  on  the  other  hand,  maintenance  of  the  existing  complement 

of  schools  would  result  in  crowding  of  secondary  schools  and  relatively  low 

decline  in  elementary  enrollments,  so  that  per  pupil  operating  costs  would 

average  only  about  $800  at  both  levels,  60-65%  below  the  estimates  for  i 

2 

Providence,  if  all  the  schools  were  kept  open.  Nevertheless,  subsidy  of 
the  total  operating  deficit  in  Miami  would  still  absorb  over  200%  of  estimated  ! 
total  Church  revenues,  and  would  rise  to  300%  of  Church  revenues  if  the  | 

secondary  system  expanded  to  maintain  present  pupil-teacher  ratios.  More- 
over, the  current  relative  shortage  of  religious  teachers  in  Miami,  if  compounded 
by  projected  declines  in  the  availability  of  religious  teachers  would  result  in 
not  more  than  one  religious  teacher  for  every  200  elementary  school  pupils  and 
one  for  every  100  secondary  pupils  by  1975,  with  a total  supply  approaching 
the  vanishing  point  by  1980. 

■ From  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  sector,  however,  the  required 


subsidy  per  pupil  (on  the  assumption  that  the  churchs  would  continue  to  con- 
tribute the  same  relative  share  of  Church  revenues  to  school  subsidy  as  in 
1970)  might  well  be  economically  justifiable  with  less  than  $400  per  pupil 
required  in  Miami.  In  Providence,  however,  the  required  subsidy  of  over  $1600 


» . , . . . J . 

^ With  a p>roiected  increase  in  secondary  enrollments,  the  zero 
consolidation"  policy  estimates  of  table  1 become  the  "zero  expansion-V  policy 
alternatives  and  hence,  because  of  the  implied  crowding  and.  rising  pupil- ^ 
teacher  ratios , become  the  1^  cost  projections,  while  the  "full  consolidation 
e stimates  become  the.  "full  expansion " e stimates  with  retention  of  present 

pupil-teacher  ratios,  and  hence  become  the  high  cost  projections. 
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per  pupil  might  not  be  a rational  expenditure  in  comparison  with  the  alternative 
of  public  education.  If,  however,  Church  administrators  could  succeed  in 
closing  and  consolidating  schools  in  response  to  declining  enrollments, 
the  required  subsidy  could  fall  to  approximately  $500  with  partial  con- 
I solidation,  as  defined  in  the  national  report  on  cost  projections,  and  to 
as  low  as  $118  per  pupil,  if  present  pupil-teacher  ratios  could  be  maintained 
^ in  the  truncated  school  system. 


The  school  systems  of  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis,  and  New  Orleans, 

I 

I although  not  facing  enrollment  declines  as  severe  as  those  in  Providence , 
begin  with  a higher  cost  structure , and  hence  face  equally  unsupportable 
deficits  if  no  attempt  is  made  to  curtail  the  existing  complement  of  schools 
in  response  to  enrollment  declines . Despite  the  higher  projected  operating 
costs  per  pupil  in  St.  Louis  if  the  entire  system  of  schools  should  be  maintained, 
the  total  deficit  is  expected  to \grow  less  rapidly  in  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco 
than  in  New  Orleans  (Tables  3 , 4 , and  5) . 

Although  the  relative  ability  of  individual  school  systems  to  maintain 
their  present  numbers  of  schools  varies  greatly  , similar  policies  of  partial 
consolidation  halfway  to  perfect  consolidation  levels  would  result  in  needs 
for  external  aid  that  are  related  to  one  another  in  somewhat  the  same  pattern 
as  their  relative  cost  structures . With  partial  consolidation,  Miami,  Provi- 
dence,  and  New  Orleans  would  require  amounts  of  aid :per  pupil  in  1975  that 
are  only  $1  apart  and  within  $2  of  the  national  average  of  $303  per  pupil 
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(Tables  1,2).  By  1980,  however,  the  favorable  enrollment  position  of  Miami 
reduces  its  aid  requirements  per  pupil  20%  below  the  national  average.  New 
Orleans,  in,- a somewhat  lesc  advantageous  position  than  Miami,  would  be 
10%  below  the  average  aid  requirement.  Providence  Catholic  schools,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  remain  close  to  the  national  average,  requiring  aid 
per  pupil  within  $6  of  the  national  average  of  $495  if  administrators  in  the 
face  of  declining  enrollments  succeed  in  partial  consolidation  of  school 
operations,  as  defined  in  the  national  report.  With  perfect  consolidation, 
the  aid  requirements  in  Providence  would  fall  below  the  national  average, 
because  of  the  projected  decline  in  enrollments  relatively  greater  than  the 
estimated  decline  in  the  numbers  of  low  cost  religious  teachers.  St.  Louis 

.and  San  Francisco,  on  the  other  hand,  with  their  higher  cost  structures  would 

\ 

bbth  require  aid  per  pupil  roughly  one-third  greater  than  the  national  average 

\ 

in  bpth  1975  and  1980  under  the  assumptions  of  partial  consolidation  (Tables 


3,4)V 

\ The  potential  ability  of  the  dioceses  to  consolidate  operations  to 

\ 

a degree  necessary  to  maintain  a certain  financial  uniformity,  at  least  with 

■'  \ 

respect  to  dxtemal  aid  requirements,  suggests  that  survival  of  individual 

\ 

Catholic  schtsol  systems  will  depend  heavily  upon  priorities  of  decision 

\ ,\  , V 

makers  in  eacli\ situation..  Even  if  sufficient  external  aid  shoiild  be  forth- 
corri^q  to  stal^ilise  the  financial  burden  of  the  individual  systems , it  is  not 
clear  tii^t  the  Pr^vi^ence  and  St.  Louis  Catholic  school  systems , if  allowed 

. . \:X  ' 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


In  order  to  extend  the.  analysis  of  marginal  costs  incurred  in  the 
absorption  of  nonpublic  school  students  in  the  public  school  system  which 
was  performed  on  a national  basis,  an  additional  study  was  conducted  in 
five  cities— San  Francisco,  St.  Louis,  Miami,  Providence,  and  New  Or- 
leans. The  choice  of  these  specific  locations  was  governed  by  a desire 
for  geographical , size,  and  situational  diversity.  Using  the  same  basic 
procedures  as  employed  in  the  national  study,  it  was  possible  at  the 
city  level  of  analysis , to  estimate  marginal  costs  individually  for  the 
elementary  and  secondary  systems.  In  addition,  the  educational  organ- 
ization of  four  of  the  five  cities  allowed  for  a subdivision  into  two  or 
more  component  parts  providing  an  even  further  detailed  analysis.  For 
example,  St.  Louis  was, separated  into  St.  Louis  City  and  St.  Louis 
County--the  suburban  fringe  comprised  of  26  distinct  school  districts  . 
Dade  County,  Florida,  ;(Miami)  was  divided  into' the  six  established 
school  districts  , whereas  both  San  Francisco, and  New  Orleans  schools 
were  Identified  on  a Title  I and  non-Tltle  I basis  . Essentially,  these 
subdivisions  provide:  a rough  approximation  of  a "center  city"  and  an 
"other  urban"  component.  Providence,,  the  smallest  of  the, five  cities  , 
Was  treated  as 'a  single,  unit . ; , . . ; ! ; 


II . THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  CITY-BY-CITY  ANALYSIS 


Table  XIV  summarizes  the  results  of  the  three  total  cost 
estimates  for  San  Francisco.  The  analysis  indicates  that  the  costs 
associated  with  absorbing  elementary  students  in  Title  I schools  is 
substantially  less  than  the  costs  of  absorbing  non-Title  I elementary 
students . This  is  in  part  due  to  the  smaller  number  of  nonpublic  stu- 
dents in  Title  I areas-2,374  compared  to  11.378-but  more  importantly 
it  is  due  to  the  faster  rate  of  decline  in  public  school  enrollment  and 
In  pupil/teacher  ratios  in  Title  I areas  compared  to  non-Title  I areas. 
Enrollments  in  Title  I public  schools  have  consistently  declined  since 
1965  from  a high  of  7,771  to  a low  of  6,447  in  1970,  while  non-Title 
I enrolLnents  continued  to  Increase  until  1967,  when  they  reached  a 
high  of  44,155  and  have  only  fallen  to  41,383  by  1970.  Pupil/teacher 
ratios  have  consistently  fallen  in  both  areas,  however,  the  decline 
from  27.95  to  20.86  In  Title  I schools  generates  far  more  capacity  than 
the  decline  from  28.93  to  25.33  In  non-Title  I schools  . Thus  the  esti- 
mated total  costs  for  elementary  Title  I costs  vary  from  zero  under  the 
"high"  and  "low"  excess  capacity  formula  to  $1,822,885  under  the, 

"crude  excess  capacity"  formula.  (See  Appendix  D p.  for  excess 

capacity  definition.)  Non-Title  I elementary  costs  vary  from  a low  of 
$12,281,481— of  which  $8,221,037  are  construction  costs— to  a high 
of  $19,656,737— of  which  $12,675,230  are  construction  costs. 
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Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools  total  costs  are  estimated  to  be 
$442  /848  and  $8,342,503  under  the  "high  excess  capacity"  formula, 
$17,215,808  and  $13,048,  111  under  the  "crude  excess  capacity"  formu- 
la, and  $12 ,342,690  and  $8,342,503  under  the  "low  excess  capacity" 
formula.^ 

The  same  cost  pattern  that  is  seen  in  San  Francisco  emerged 
in  New  Orleans.  As  Table  XV  indicates,  total  costs  for  the  absorption 
of  nonpublic  students  in  Title  I schools  is  substantially  below  the  costs 
fornon-Title  I schools.  Indeed,  under  the  "high"  and  the  "low"  excess 
capacity  formula  the  cost  of  absorbing  Title  I students  at  both  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  level  are  zero.  The  costs  of  absorbing  non- 

■ : 3 

Title  I students  are  positive  under  all  three  formulas. 

The  total  cost  estimates  for  Miami  are  found  in  Table  XVI. 

Total  costs  are  generally  higher  for  the  elementary  schools  than  they  are 
for  the  sum  of  the  junloi:  and  senior  high  schools  . As  would  be  expected 
the  cost  estimates  are  lower  under  the  "high  excess  capacity"  estimate 
than  they  are  under  the  "crude  excess  capacity"  estimate  which  in  turn 
is  lower  than  the  "low  excess  capacity"  estimate . Total  costs  vary 
across  the  country,  with  the  lowest  total  cost  areas  being  the  Northwest 
and  the  South,  while  the  highest  cost  area  is  the  South  Central . 

It  was  possible  in  St.  Louis  to  examine  both  the  city  of  St. 

Louis  and  St.  Louis  County — a primarily  siiburban  area  which  is  composed 
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Table  XV 

New  Orleans  Cost  Estimates  for  Total  Absorption  of  Non-Public  Students  1970  Under  Alternative  Capacity  Formulae  (continued) 
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of  twenty-six  separate  school  districts  . The  entire  area  encompassed 
by  the  school  district  of  St.  Louis  City  can  not  be  considered  "inner 
city",  however,  it  does  takes  on  many  of  the  same  characteristics  as' 
were  found  in  the  Title  I areas  of  San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans  . An 
examination  of  the  predominantly  suburban  St.  Louis  County  yields  a 
mixed  picture:  the  elementary  school  system  would  incur  a substantial 
cost  in  absorbing  the  nonpublic  school  students  in  their  school  dis- 
tricts, but  the  secondary  schools  would  experience  relatively  low  costs. 

Indded,  Table  XVII  Indicates  that  the  cost  of  absorbing  non- 
public  students  is  zero  under  the  "high  excess  capacity"  formula, 

$42,012 , 162  under  the  "crude  excess  capacity"  formula  and  $29,490,128 
under  the  "low  excess  capacity"formula . The  elementary  picture  In 
St.  Louis  County  is  just  the  reverse,  with  the  lowest  cost  estimate  be- 
ing $74,938,763.  The  basic  reason  for  this  Inconsistent  picture  In  the 
county  Is  the  emphasis  that  has  been  placed  on  increasing  the  number 
of  teachers  in  secondary  schools.^  The  total  number  of  elementary  teach- 
ers has  increased  by  less  than  the  number  of  high  school  teachers  , even 
though  there  are  substantially  more  than  twice  the  number  of  elementary 
students  . The  result  is  that  pupil/teacher  ratios  for  secondary  schools 
have  fallen  from  18.05  to  14.48,  while  the  pupil/teacher  ratios  at  the 
elementary  level  have  increased  from  24.85  to  25.71.^ 
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The  smallest  city  analyzed  was  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Even 
though  the  number  of  public  and  nonpublic  students  is  relatively  small, 
the  costs  of  absorption  are  high  in  this  city.  Unlike  most  cases  the  cost 
associated  with  absorbing  secondary  students  Is  uniformly  higher  than 
It  Is  for  elementary  students.  Providence  has  experienced  a declining 
enrollment  at  both  the  secondary  and  elementary  level.  However,  the 
decline  at  the  elementary  level  has  been  more  precipitous.  This  de- 
clining enrollment  pattern,  coupled  with  a slowly  growing  elementary 
teacher  staff  and  a slowly  declining  secondary  teacher  staff,  has  resulted 
In  pupil/teacher  ratios  remaining  constant  at  the  secondary  level  and 

declining  at  the  elementary  level. 

Many  definitional  questions  arose  In  the  Clty-by-Clty  analysis, 

but  none  as  perplexing  as  the  Providence  case.  New  categories  of  stu- 
dents and  teachers  seemed  to  appear  each  year,  with  few  clues  whether 
these  new  classifications  should  be  placed  in  the  elementary  or  secon- 
dary level.  Thus  the  pupil/teacher  ratios  by  elementary  and  secondary 
levels  are  suspect.  The  reader  Is  cautioned  not  to  rely  upon  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  cost  estimates  but  rather  the  total  elementary 
secondary  cost  estimates . Here  It  Is  found  that  the  total  costs  for 
N— 12  Is  approximately  $30,500,000  under  all  three  cost  estimates  . 

All  the  cities  are  summarized  In  Table  XIX.  This  table  Indi- 
cates the  average  marginal  costs  under  the  "high”  and  the  "low  escess 
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capacity  formulas  , for  each  city  and  for  the  various  subdivisions  of  the 
cities . It  Is  quite  evident  that  the  costs  of  absorption  are  higher  In 
urban  areas  other  than  the  "urban  core  . " Three  factors  are  the  probable 
cause  for  this  result.  First,  there  has  been  a steady  loss  of  students 
In  the  urban  core  relative  to  other  urban  and  suburban  areas . This  loss 
of  enrollment  has  generated  some  potential  capacity  for  nonpubllc  stu- 
dents. Second,  pupll/teacher  ratios  have  generally  fallen  faster  In 
the  urban  core  area  compared  to  other  areas.  This  also  Increases  the 
amount  of  potential  capacity.  Third,  there  are  relatively  few  nonpubllc 
students  In  the  urban  core . Many  nonpubllc  schools  have  closed  as  the 
racla.’  mix  In  the  Inner  city  changes.® 

III.  CONCLUSION 

The  clty-by-clty  analysis  further  refines  the  cost  conclusions. 
Not  only  are  high  costs  concentrated  In  a select  group  of  states,  and 
concentrated  In  the  central  cities  located  In  these  states,  but  also  the 

costs  will  be  concentrated  In  the  non-urban  core  regions  of  the  affected 
cities. 


o*  ti  - It 
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FOOTNOTES 


Numerous  adjustments  were  made  to  the  enrollment,  teacher  and 
cost  data  that  were  collected  In  the  five  cities . These  adjustments 
and  a discussion  of  several  unique  problems  confronting  Individual 

cities  are  found  In  Appendix  D. 

Note,  there  are  no  Title  I Junior  or  Senior  High  Schools  In  San  Fran- 
cisco . 


For  some  observations  the  costs  associated  with  the  total  Title  I 
and  non-Tltle  I schools  are  calculated  to  be  greater  than  the 
vldual  sum  of  Title  I and  non-Tltle  I schools.  For  example  , under 
the  "high  excess  capacity"  formula,  zero  costs  are  estimated  for 
Title  I secondary  schools,  $43,146,358  Is  estimated  as  the  tota 
costs  for  both  Title  I and  non-Tltle  I combined.  This  Is  a result 
of  the  new  pupil/teacher  ratios  that  are  generated  when  students 
and  teachers  from  all  secondary  schools  are  grouped  together  . 
These  lower  pupll/teacher  ratios  generate  less  excess  capacity 
than  the  excess  capacity  generates  when  the  Title  I and  non-Tltle 
I schools  are  separated. 


1969  1968 

Elementary  (1-8)  teachers:  5276  5214 

Secondary  (9-12)  teachers:  4124  3671 


1967  1966  1965 

4984  4711  4529 

3254  2826  2549 


Although  the  St.  Louis  County  case  Is  extreme,  an  examination 
of  pupll/teacher  ratios  reveals  that  secondary  ratios  have  fallen 
faster  than  elementary  ratios  over  the  past  six  years.  This  empha- 
sis on  secondary,  education  is  widespread  and  can  be  detected  In 
the  vast  majority  of  states. 


Note  that  there  remains  a high  concentration  of  nonpublic  students 
In  urban  areas  other  than  the  core . 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 

When  a Catholic  family  Is  deciding  where  to  send  Its  children  to 
school.  It  has  the  choice  of  enrolling  them  In  a public,  private,  or  Catholic 
school.  In  the  United  States,  Catholic  elementary  and  secondary  schools  have 
historically  been  an  alternative  to  the  public  school  system.  This  choice 
among  educational  alternatives  Is  a basic  decision  that  Is  made  within 
the  family  unit.  Some  segments  of  our  society,  perhaps  those  who  are 
not  Catholics,  may  discount  one  of  these  options  quite  heavily,  but  these 
alternatives  are  part-and-parcel  of  the  declslon-maklng  process  In  which 
educational  alternatives  are  evaluated,  some  discarded,  and  a final  choice 
made . 

This  paper  presents  a theoretical  model  that  systematically 
considers  the  choices  confronting  Catholic  families  when  they  decide 
to  send  their  children  to  school,  be  it  public,  private,  or  Catholic.  A 
decision  model  Is  developed  and  alternatives  are  specified  explicitly; 
and  the  enrollment  rates  at  elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  deter- 
mined by  a number  of  economic  and  non-economic  factors  . The  deci- 
sion process  that  each  Catholic  family  faces  Is  analyzed  at  three 
distinct  stages  where  educational  choices  are  made:  (1)  the  pre-school 
stage  In  which  plans  are  formulated  for  acquiring  educational  services; 

(2)  the  elementary  school  stage  where  a definite  decision  has  been  made;  and 

(3)  the  secondary  level  of  education  where  another  decision  has  been  made. 

■> 
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This  breakdown  of  educational  decisions  permits  an  analysis  that  takes 
Into  explicit  account  the  Institutional  differences  that  exist  In  the  educa- 
tional system,  especially  In  the  Catholic  educational  system,  between 
the  elementary  and  secondary  levels.  An  analysis  of  the  family  plans 
for  the  education  of  Its  pre-school  children  yields  some  Indication  of 
what  enrollment  In  Catholic  schools  will  be  In  the  near  future. 

When  a child  enters  elementary  school.  It  may  appear  that 
he  Is  simply  taking  the  first  step  In  a long  series  of  steps  up  the  edu- 
cational ladder.  However,  In  today’s  society,  education  has  many  more 
Implications  than  merely  putting  In  time  within  four  walls  to  satisfy 
a compulsory  education  law.  Indeed,  education  Is  often  thought  of  as 
a vehicle  of  social  mobility  and  a tool  that  enables  the  general  populace 
to  pull  Itself  up  by  the  bootstraps.  In  this  context  education  takes 
upon  Itself  the  meaningful  task  of  creating  productive  members  of  the 
economic  society  and  enlightened  citizens . The  economic  rate  of  re- 
turn to  education  has  been  shown  to  be  substantial,  thus  making  the 
educational  decisions  more  crucial  than  casual.  In  fact,  the  decision 
process  In  the  educational  arena  may  be  sequential,  necessitating  that 
educational  alternatives  be  weighed  a number  of  times  along  the  educa- 
tional ladder.  These  educational  decisions  are  quite  Important  for  they 
may  ultimately  lead  to  higher  education  and  better  job  opportunities . 

Within  this  context,  educational  decisions  are  Important,  and 
they  become  even  more  so  when  one  considers  some  of  the  "consumption" 
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benefits  associated  with  them.  Of  particular  interest  is  the  religious 
benefits  that  emanate,  along  with  the  human  capital  benefits  from  Cath- 
olic education.  The  religious  benefits  may  be  of  primary  concern  here 
because  it  has  never  been  shown  that  Catholic  schools  produced  Inferior 
'■  productive  agents  for  the  economic  system.  Thus,  on  several  grounds, 
these  educational  decisions  of  Catholic  families  are  worthy  of  investiga- 
tion. The  1969  study  of  the  Catholic  schools  of  the  Archdiocese  of  St. 
Louis  by  the  Office  of  Educational  Research  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  provides  adequate  data  to  empirically  investigate  these  educational 
decisions.  Although  the  empirical  results  of  this  study  are  not  applicable 
to  the  total  Catholic  education  picture  in  the  United  States,  it  surely  may 
be  indicative  of  a number  of  the  characteristics  of  and  problems  facing 
Catholic  education  today. 

In  Section  II,  the  various  home,  community,  and  school  in- 
fluences upon  the  educational  decisions  of  Catholic  families  are  dis- 
cussed. Furthermore,  the  general  characteristics  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  St.  Louis  data  are  presented.  In  Section  III,  a theoretical  model  is 
postulated  to  explain  the  decision  process,  and  preliminary  empirical 
evidence  Is  presented.  In  Section  IV,  non-market  constraints  , such  as 
admission  standards,  are  Introduced  and  their  Influence  upon  enrollment 
rates  is  specified.  This  more  complete  model  is  then  empirically  esti- 
mated and  the  results  elaborated.  In  Section  V,  the  model  is  applied  to 
three  geographic  regions  within  the  Archdiocese  of  St.  Louis.  In  the 
final  section,  general  concluslon^^e  drawn  from  the  study. 
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II.  HOME,  COMMUNITY,  AND  SCHOOL  INFLUENCES 
UPON  THE  DECISION  VARIABLES 

The  educational  declslon-maklng  process,  taken  In  Its  entirety. 

Is  of  long  duration,  intricate,  and  of  such  a nature  that  multifarious  factors 
enter  the  process  at  different  stages  and,  possibly,  exert  different  In- 
fluences at  different  stages  . Conceptually , this  complex  decision  process 
can  bo  simplified  Into  the  form  of  a discrete,  declslon-maklng  model  which 
■cpf>cifies.  a priori.  Important  functions  where  decisions  pertinent  to  edu- 
cation are  made.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  analysis  to  Isolate  several  of 
those  junctures  and  simultaneously  to  Investigate  the  Impact  of  home , 
community,  and  school  Influences  upon  those  decisions.  As  a starting 
point.  It  may  be  of  Interest  to  Isolate  the  plans  of  families  with  pre-schoolers, 
for  some  decision  concerning  education  must  be  made  at  that  time  and  once 
a decision  Is  made,  It  Is  not  a simple  process  to  pursue  another  course 

when  In  mid-stream. 

Concerning  these  plans  of  families  with  pre-schoolers , the  Arch- 
diocese of  St.  Louis  data  show  that  47.3  percent  planned  to  send  their 
children  to  Catholic  schools . This  statistic , along  with  other  descrip- 
tive statistics,  are  presented  In  Table  1.  (See  the  Appendix  for  more  ex- 
tensive detail  concerning  the  original  sample  of  parishes  In  the  Archdio- 
cese of  St.  Louis,  what  quality  controls  were  Imposed,  and  the  size  and 
characteristics  of  the  final  sample  of  parishes.)  That  figure  Is  somewhat 
low  when  It  Is  compared  to  the  percent  of  eligible  elementary  school 
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TABLE  1 . Dispersion  of  Variables 


Variable 

A.  Decision  Variables 


Mean 


o 

ERIC 


1 . Percent  of  Pre-School  Children 
Planning  to  Attend  Catholic  Schools 

2 . Percent  of  Elementary  Children 
Attending  Catholic  Schools  . 

3 . Percent  of  High  School  Students 
Attending  Catholic  Schools 


B.  Input  Variables 

1 . Family  Income 

2 . Family  Size 

3 . Percent,  Non-White 

4 . Age  of  Head  of  Household 

5 . Education  of  Head  of  Household 

8.  Percent  Home-Ownership 

7.  Weekly  Contributions 

8.  Percent  Rationed 

9 . Percent  Religious  Teachers 

10.  Current  Expenditures  per  Pupil 

401~ 


Coefficient 
of  Variation 


47.3 

.316 

72.3 

.310 

59.6 

.354 

$10,820 

.283 

3.77 

.212 

3.48 

4.43 

45.5  years 

.098 

12.4  years 

.114 

82.9 

.216 

$5.06 

.248 

11.7 

.826 

49.6 

.255 

$465.77 

.270 

10. 
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children  who  actually  attend  parish  schools,  which  Is  72.3  percent.  The 
percent  of  high  school  students  actually  attending  Catholic  schools  Is 
59.6  percent  for  the  autumn  of  1969.  The  latter  two  enrollment  rates  Indi- 
cate that  the  parish  elementary  schools  accommodate  a larger  proportion 
of  the  eligible  students  than  do  the  regional  high  schools.  This  Is  a 
general  characteristic  of  Catholic  school  systems  throughout  the  country. 

The  elementary  and  secondary  enrollment  rates  are  the  net  re- 
sult of  a conscious  decision  concerning  education,  and  they  are  two 
of  the  decision  variables  to  be  explained  In  this  study.  Several  factors 
are  at  work  that  Influence  these  rates,  and  several  different  approaches 
will  be  taken  to  Isolate  the  Impacts  and  the  magnitudes  of  these  Impacts 
upon  enrollment  rates . It  Is  convenient  to  separate  the  factors  that  In- 
fluence the  educational  decision  variables  Into  three  categories.  The 
first  category  Is  the  home  environment,  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
home  that  have  an  economic  or  sociological  Impact  upon  education  de- 
cisions . One  home  enrlvonment  factor  Is  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
family  whose  children  are  of  school  age.  The  empirical  counterpart  for 
this  factor  Is  average  family  Income  of  the  parish  under  Investigation. 
Family  income  represents  a source  of  financial  aid  to  the  potential  stu- 
dent and  It  may  also  be  an  Indication  of  the  general  life-style  of  the 
student,  providing  resources  for  goods  and  services  that  may  Incline 
the  student  to  attain  a particular  type  of  education. 
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Another  home  environment  factor  Is  average  family  size,  which 
represents  the  number  of  persons  among  whom  education  funds  may  be 
spread.  Family  size  may  have  another  Impact  upon  the  decision  process 
because  it  may  represent  a certain  amount  of  family  interaction  that  is 
conducive  to  a particular  type  of  education.  Home  ownership  is  an  econ- 
omic variable  that  may  have  some  impact  upon  the  education  decision, 
for  that  variable  is  both  an  Indication  of  the  wealth  or  asset  holdings  of 
the  family  and  an  indication  of  family  stability . 

These  explanatory  or  Input  variables  are  presented  In  Table  1, 
and  their  relationship  to  each  other  Is  depicted  through  simple  correla- 
tions presented  In  Table  2 . The  high  simple  correlation  between  family 
Income  and  age  of  .837  Is  an  Indication  that  education  Is  an  alternative 
or  substitute  variable  for  family  Income . Economic  theory  predicts  this  , 
for  more  education  Is  rewarded  In  the  market  place  with  higher  wages  or 
salaries.  Home  ownership  Is  positively  related  to  family  Income,  a com- 
monly observed  phenomenon  that  families  which  earn  more  are  capable  of 
buying  more  economic  goods  and  services . These  home  environment  var- 
iables Include  family  Income,  family  size  , age  of  head  of  household, 
home  ownership,  and  the  average  weekly  contribution  of  families,  an  Indi- 
cation of  the  family's  Interest  In  supporting  parish  activities. 

A community  variable , percent  non-white,  represents  those  char- 
acteristics which  are  not  caught  by  the  other  Influences  upon  the  decision 
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I variables  and  other  factors  that  pertain  to  minority  groups . The  descrip- 
tive statistics  In  Tables  1 and  2 show  that,  although  the  percent  non-white 
In  the  Archdiocese  of  St.  Louis  Is  quite  low.  It  has  negative  simple  correl- 
ations with  family  Income,  home  ownership,  and  education.  This  Indicates 
that  for  minority  groups  Income,  education,  and  home  ownership  are  not 

( 

on  a par  with  the  white  segment  of  society. 

I 

i Finally,  two  school  variables  are  presented  to  give  some  Indlca- 

I 

I tlon  of  the  quality  of  the  Catholic  elementary  and  secondary  schools  . ; 

I These  variables  are  percent  of  teachers  who  are  religious  and  current  ex- 

I i 

pendltures  par  pupil.  Almost  half  of  the  teachers  In  the  Archdiocesan 
schools  are  relglous  , and  these  represent  a unique  characteristic  of  the  | 

Catholic  schools.  Current  expenditures  per  pupil  averaged  $465.77  for  the 
Archdiocesan  elementary  schools,  and  that  figure  includes  the  contributed 

s 

I 

j educational  services  of  religious . | 

! I 

Each  of  these  factors  plus  a rationing  variable,  that  represents  f 

‘i 

i the  percent  of  potential  students  who  were  denied  spaces  for  one  reason  or  , 

< •• 

another,wlll  be  Included  In  a model  to  explain  the  education  decision  be- 
havior of  the  Catholic  families  In  the  Archdiocese  of  St.  Louis  . This  model 
will  then  be  specified  irl  o form  that  Is  susceptible  to  empirical  estimation. 


o 

ERIC 
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•if 

j? 

III.  THE  THEOPETICAL  MODEL  | 

I 

Consider  the  hypothetical  decision  In  which  a Catholic  family  j 

I 

Is  faced  with  an  "elther-or"  decision  of  enrolling  the  children  In  a | 

I 

CathoUo  school  or  another  type  of  school  (public  or  private) . If  the  family  j 
follows  rational  Investment  decision  criteria.  It  will  decide  to  have  Its  chlbren  j 
attend  the  Catholic  school  If  the  present  value  of  the  benefits  associated 
With  attending  (discounted  at  the  appropriate  rate)  are  at  least  equal  to  ■ 

( 

the  direct  and  opportunity  costs  (also  discounted  at  the  appropriate  rate)  ! 

of  doing  so.  The  present  value  of  the  benefits  can  be  divided  Into  two  | 

basic  components:  the  expected  value  of  the  stream  of  Increased  earnings  | 

that  accrue  fix>m  a Catholic  education,  and  the  value  of  any  direct  con-  | 

sumption  benefits  from  undertaking  this  activity.  (One  such  consumption  | 

benefit  may  be  the  religious  training  at  Catholic  schools.)  The  direct  | 

I 

cost  of  attending  a CathoUc  school  Is  the  sum  of  several  charges  such  | 

as  tuition,  transportation  costs,  educational  fees,  etc.  The  opportunity  | 

1 

cost.  In  turn.  Is  the  quality  of  the  education  offered  at  public  schools,  which  j 

I 

oresents  Itself  at  a zero  cost  to  the  family  unit  since  It  Is  financed  by  pub-  | 

* i 

lie  taxes . These  taxes  are  gathered  Independent  of  che  possibility  that  the 

i 

public  educational  facilities  are  not  used  by  the  particular  family  unit 
in  question.  Economists  also  Include  under  the  heading  of  "opportunity 
cost  of  education"  the  student’s  wage  that  could  be  earned  at  the  best  | 

alternative  during  the  time  In  attendance  at  school.  Compulsory  education 
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and  child  labor  laws  preclude  this  aspect  of  opportunity  cost  being  an 

overriding  consideration  in  this  study. 

This  decision  criteria  may  be  expressed  in  functional  notation. 
The  family  unit  will  find  it  economically  advantageous  to  invest  in  a 
Catholic  education  if  and  only  if 


X - Expected  economic  value  in  terms  of 
Increased  earnings  in  year  t resulting 
from  a Catholic  education . 

Z - Expected  economic  value  from  the 

direct  consumption  benefits  resulting 
from  Catholic  education  in  year  t. 

P - Direct  costs  of  Catholic  eaucational 
services  in  year  t. 

C - The  indirect  or  opportunity  costs  of 

Catholic  educational  services  in  year  t. 


The  focus  here  is  upon  those  factors  which  have  an  Impact  upon 
the  parents'  plans  for  their  pre-school  children  and  the  actual  attendance 


diocese  of  St.  Louis , the  factors  that  Influence  these  decisions  are  the 
distinctive  home , community  and  school  characteristics  of  the  area . The 
effect  of  the  home  environment  is  captured  partially  by  family  income,  which 
represents  the  economic  well-being  of  the  student’s  family.  This  factor 


n 


n 


(1) 


where 


rates  of  their  elementary  and  secondary  school  children.  For  the  Arch- 
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has  several  diverse  impacts  upon  the  decision  variables,  and,  although 
it  is  not  possible  to  separate  out  all  of  these  impacts  empirically,  it  is 
worth  our  while  to  mention  these  aspects  here.  First  of  all,  family  in- 
come represents  a source  of  financial  aid  to  the  potential  student,  for 
it  is  from  this  source  of  funds  that  tuition  and  educational  fees  may  be 
paid.  If  family  income  is  high,  a priori  one  would  expect  this  student 
to  be  in  a better  position  to  have  financial  support  than  a student  whose 
family  income  is  lower.  Secondly,  family  income  may  also  be  an  indi- 
cation of  the  general  life-style  of  the  student  and  thus  it  provides  re- 
sources for  goods  and  services  that  may  enable  the  student  to  pursue 
the  highest  quality  of  education.  Furthermore,  a family  with  a high 
income  may  provide  stimulus-response-reinforcement  activities  in  the 
home,  even  in  the  pre-school  years,  that  help  the  student  achieve  schol- 
astically at  a high  rate  in  school  and  to  be  inclined  toward  scholastic 
endeavors.  To  be  specific,  certain  activities  such  as  reading  in  the 
home  may  reinforce  the  student's  school  experience — the  natural  out- 
growth being  the  pursuit  of  the  best  education  opportunities,  be  they 
public  or  Catholic . 

Another  home  factor  that  has  an  impact  upon  these  decisions 
is  family  size.  This  variable  has  a financial  aspect  together  with 
environmental  implications.  Financially,  family  size  represents  the 
number  of  persons  among  whom  education  funds  may  be  spread.  A 
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student  from  a smaller  family  is  more  likely  to  command  educational  re- 
sources of  the  family  than  a student  from  a large  family  since  the  bigger 
unit  must  allocate  its  scarce  educational  resources  over  a large  number  of 
individuals.  Outside  the  realm  of  direct  financial  consideration,  small 
family  size  may  provide  an  incentive  and  motivation  to  pursue  the  best  edu— 

f 

i cational  opportunity  because  he  has  close  interaction  with  his  parents  . 

I However,  interaction  effects  among  children  of  large  families  may  work 
I in  the  opposite  direction  with  regard  to  the  pursuit  of  educational  oppor- 
f:  tunity.  Traditionally,  Catholic  families  have  been  relatively  large  in  com- 
I parison  to  the  average  family  size  of  the  United  States.  Thus,  family  size 
may  be  an  indicator  of  whether  a family  is  or  is  not  a traditional  member  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  Although  it  is  possible  to  combine  family  income  with 
family  size  into  one  variable,  namely,  income  per  family  member,  they 
are  separated  for  the  analysis  to  isolate  their  differential  impacts  uplC)n 
enrollment. 

Other  home  factors  that  may  have  an  impact  upon  these  education- 
al decisions  are  the  age  and  education  of  the  parents.  In  this  study, 
age  takes  on  two  quite  separate  appearances.  From  the  view  of  an  econ- 
ottiistv -age  represents  an  experience  factor  which  is  rewarded  in  the  mar- 
ket  place  with  a higher  wage  or  salary.  Within  a study  of  Catholic  schools, 
age  may  represent  c\  more  traditional  view  of  the  necessity  of  sending 
children  to  the  Catholic  school.  The  empirical  results  should  shed  some 
light  upon  which  aspect  of  age  dominates  the  decision  process . Educa- 
ERJC  { tional  attainment  has  a tendency  of  perpetuating  itself  from  generation  to 
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generation  and  its  impact  will  be  felt  upon  the  decision  variables.  How- 
ever, education  is  highly  related  to  income  and  may  be  an  alternative  var- 

1 

iable  representing  the  concept  of  family  income.  Home  ownership,  a proxy 
for  family  wealth,  may  also  have  an  impact  upon  the  educational  decision. 

A community  variable,  percent  non-white,  represents  those  char- 
acteristics which  are  not  caught  by  ^t he  other  influences  upon  the  decision 
variables  and  other  factors  that  pertain  to  minority  groups  . These  particu- 
lar factors  may  be  economic  or  racial  discrimination  or  traits  particular 
to  a racial  group.  Finally,  a taste  factor  representing,  to  some  extent, 
the  family  interest  in  the  parish  activities  and  Catholic  schooling  is  cap- 
tured by  the  weekly  contribution  rate  of  the  families  . 

To  relate  the  decision  variables  to  their  explanatory  variables 
regression  analys is  is  employed.  There  are  several  different  relations 
which  are  plausible,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  variables  to  be  in- 
cluded and  the  nature  of  the  functional  form  to  be  used.  A linear  function- 
al form  with  a limited  number  of  independent  variables  will  be  considered 
here.  The  relationship  between  the  decision  variable  and  its  determinants 
may  be  derived  from  an  underlying  relation  pertaining  to  the  individual  fam- 
ily. 


Consider  the  following  relation  between  a family's  Catholic  edu- 
cation decision  and  its  other  characteristics: 

(2)  D.j=aj  + a2Yjj  + a3A^.  +a4F^,+a5Hjj  + a6N^. 
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where  is  the  particular  decision  variable  of  the  i—  family  in  the  j — 
parish.  The  output  variable  is  not  a continuous  variable  but  a 0-1  binary 
variable  which  takes  on  the  value  1 when  a certain  condition  is  met,  such 
as  planning  to  attend  a Catholic  school,  and  0 otherwise.  The  other  var- 
iables are  defined  as  follows: 

Y^j  - the  family  income  of  the  i-^  family  in  the  j—  parish. 

A..  - the  age  of  the  head  of  household  of  the  i— family  in  the 
parish. 

- the  size  of  the  i—  family  in  the  j — parish.  ’ 

H-,-  - a binary  variable  assigned  the  value  1 if  the  i-—  family 

ij  1.L 

in  the  jilL  parish  owns  its  own  home  and  O otherwise. 

N;  ■ - a binary  variable  assigned  the  value  1 if  the  iltl  family 


in  the  jllL  school  is  non-white  and  O otherwise. 


- a randomly  distributed  error  term. 

Equation  (2)  relates  each  family  decision  to  his  own  personal  and 
environmental  situation.  Since  the  data  are  at  the  parish  level,  a similar 
relation  is  derived  for  each  parish.  Accordingly,  for  the  j— parish,  equa- 
tion (2)  is  summed  over  its  n families,  and  dividing  by  n the  following  re- 
lation results: 


I 


I 


i 

; ^ 


n 

n 


(3)  n ^ D.. 
i=l  iJ 


n n n n 

ly  ly  ly  ly 

a.  + a.n  .A,  Y..  + a.fT;^  A..  + a^TT^^^F..  + a_n  A,  H 
1 2 i=l,  ij  3 i=i  13  4 i=l  1]  5"‘i=l  i 

n n 

1 y iv 

■•■cicnfAN  U;  . 

D 1=1  ij  i:=l  1] 
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For  the  binary  decision  variables  and  the  home -owners hip  and  non- 
white variables,  the  sum  of  all  positive  entries  divided  by  the  total  number 
of  families  becomes  the  percentage  of  families  in  the  parish  satisfying 
this  particular  condition.  Thus  , equation  (3)  may  be  rewritten  as  a rela- 
tion between  mean  values  and  percentage  variables  in  the  following  manner: 

where  a bar  over  a variable  denotes  a mean  or  percentage  over  the  ] — 
school.  Equation  (4)  is  in  such  a form  that  multiple  regression  analysis 
maybe  applied  and  the  160  parishes  in  the  Archdiocese  of  St.  Louis  pro- 
vide the  empirical  base . (See  Appendix  for  the  criteria  upon  which  the 

selection  of  the  160  parishes  was  made.) 

Since  the  means  are  calculated  over  parishes  which  vary  signif- 
icantly in  size,  a weighting  procedure  based  on  the  size  of  each  parish 
is  employed  to  obtain  efficient  estimators.  Since  parish  size  is  not  a 
crucial  determining  factor  in  this  study,  it  is  necessary  to  standardize 
to  avoid  empirical  results  that  reflect  largely  size  differentials.  This 
is  quite  common  in  the  analysis  of  economic  firms  of  different  size  and 
also  the  cross-sectional  analysis  of  geographical  regions.  It  is  done 
precisely  to  avoid  the  New  York-Mississippi  phenomena— where  differ- 
ences are  generally  due  to  size  unless  it  is  controlled.  This  procedure 
involves  weighting  by  the  square  root  of  each  parish's  number  of  families 


and  Is  described  in  standard  statistical  sources.  (See  E.  Malinvand,- 
Statistical  Methods  of  Econometrics,  Chicago,  Rand  McNally,  1966, 
pp.  254-58 . ) 

Several  decision  variables  are  available,  and  chosen  were  those 
to  represent  decisions  at  distinct  stages  in  the  entire  process.  The  first 
variable  concerns  the  plans  of  families  with  pre-schoolers  toward  Cath- 
olic education.  The  second  and  third  decision  variables  are  the  actual 
enrollment  rates  of  the  family's  children  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  respectively. 

Since  there  is  no  "one"  particular  specification  of  the  decision 
model  that  has  overwhelming  a priori  appeal,  several  different  specifi- 
cations are  made  to  isolate  different  types  of  determinants  of  the  Cath- 
olic education  decision.  The  first  approach  was  theoretically  stated 
above , the  second  considers  education  of  the  head  of  household  instead 
of  family  income  as  a home  variable , and  the  third  and  fourth  approaches 
are  identical  with  the  first  and  second,  respectively,  with  a taste  factor, 
average  weekly  contributions,  added  to  each. 

In  Table  3,  preliminary  regression  results  (regression  coefficients 
and  tests  of  their  statistical  significance)  ore  presented  for  the  pre-school 
decision  variables , plans  of  families  to  send  their  pre-school  children  to 
Catholic  elementary  school ; under  four  different  specifications  of  the 
decision  equation.  Family  income  has  a negative  effect  upon  the  plans 
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of  families  with  pre-schoolers.  This  cross-sectional  result  indicates  that 
increases  in  family  income  are  associated  with  fewer  plans  to  attend  Cath- 
olic schools.  Generally,  econometric  studies  show  that  as  income  in- 
creases a corresponding  increase  in  the  quantity  is  purchased.  However, 
this  type  of  result  attained  here  is  not  altogether  uncommon.  Indeed,  it 
indicates  that  in  the  urban  slums,  where  family  incomes  are  low,  the  Cath- 
olic schools  may  be  good  substitutes  for  ghetto  public  schools.  However, 
in  the  suburbs,  where  family  incomes  are  high,  the  public  schools  are 
generally  quite  modern  and  equipped  with  the  latest  educational  facilities 
and  are  correspondingly  good  substitutes  for  Catholic  schools. 

For  each  decision  variable,  age  is  highly  significant  and  posi- 


tively related  to  these  decisions.  Although  the  direction  of  this  in- 
fluence may  be  rationalized  with  the  economic  argument  that  age  is  a 
proxy  for  experience  which  is  rewarded  in  the  market  place  with  higher 
wages  or  salaries,  this  variable  remains  highly  significant  after  the  influ- 
ence of  income  has  been  taken  into  account.  This  result  gives  some  cre- 
dence to  the  following  interpretation:  recent  changes  in  the  Catholic  Church 
have  polarized  the  membership  into  the  young  and  old  or  those  more  attuned 
to  innovation  and  those  more  traditional,  and  the  significance  of  the  age 
variable  demonstrates  that  the  traditional  and  older  members  are  more  in- 
clined than  the  young  to  utilize  the  Catholic  schools.  This  result  rein- 
forces some  of  the  conclusions  drawn  in  the  section  of  this  study  on  en- 
rollment In  Catholic  schools  which  projects  a decline  over  the  next  decade. 
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‘ Homs  ownsrshlp  Is  a significant  factor  explaining  the  pre 
school  decision  variable.  The  wealthier  and  the  more  economically 
stable  the  family  decision-making  unit,  the  more  it  is  Inclined  to  plan 
to  send  Its  pre-school  children  to  Catholic  schools.  Family  size,  per- 
cent non-white,  and  the  weekly  contributions  were  not  statistically 
significant  factors  explaining  the  decision  variable. 

In  Table  4,  preliminary  regression  results  are  presented  for 
the  elementary  school  decision  variable,  the  percent  of  elementary  age 
children  actually  attending  Catholic  schools.  The  family-income  and 
age-of-head-of-household  variables  are  statistically  significant  and 
exert  their  influence  in  the  same  direction  as  for  the  pre-school  decision 
equation.  The  interpretations  of  these  variables  and  their  influences 
stated  above  also  apply  in  this  case.  The  home-ownership,  percent- 
non-white,  and  weekly  contributions  were  not  statistically  significant. 
The  family-size  variable  is  statistically  significant  and  positive  in  those 
equations  which  have  the  family-income  variable  included.  Thus,  the 
results  indicate  that  large  families  avail  themselves  of  Catholic  educa- 
tional services  more  than  do  small  families.  Again,  large  family  size 
may  be  yet  another  characteristic  of  the  traditional  Catholic  family. 

Large  families  may  also  look  upon  Catholic  education  as  a viable  alter- 
native to  public  education. 

In  Table  5,  preliminary  regression  results  are  presented  for 
the  secondary-school  decision  yarlable,  the  percent  of  secondary  age 
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school  children  actually  attending  Catholic  schools  . One  important  con- 
sideration must  be  borne  in  mind  here:  the  secondary  school  system  of  the 
Catholic  Church  is  much  different  than  the  elementary  system.  The  elemen- 
tary system  is  based  upon  parish  schools,  a v^ry  localized  institutional 
arrangement;  whereas  the  secondary  schools  are  regional  and  generally  draw 
from  a number  of  individual  parishes.  Furthermore,  the  payment  for  secon- 
dary educational  services  is  generally  more  direct  with  tuition  charges 
larger  in  dollar  amount  than  the  nominal  charges  imposed  upon  elementary 
students.  Tuition  charges  may  be  a significant  explanatory  variable , but 
such  data  were  not  available  for  this  study  nor  would  they  be  meaningful 
in  a cross-sectional  analysis  since  they  are  constant  as  of  a moment  in 
time  and  apply  to  all  segments  of  the  market.  The  age-of-head-of-^house- 
hold  variable  again  was  statistically  significant,  and  its  interpretation 
presented  above  remains  the  same.  The  home-ownership,  family-size, 
percent-non-white,  and  weekly-contribution  variables  were  not  statistic- 
ally significant.  The  family-income  variable  notably  has  a positive, 
albeit  not  significant  in  each  case  , Impact  upon  the  decision  variable . 

This  result  indicates  that  higher  levels  of  family  income  better  afford  fam- 
ilies the  opportunity  to  send  their  children  to  a Catholic  secondary  school. 
Due  to  the  different  characteristics  of  the  secondary  educational  system 
and  the  presence  of  a more  definitive  market  pricing  mechanism,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Income  would  have  a positive  Influence  upon  the  decision 
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Dr.  Kenneth  Brown,  in  his  section  of  this  study  entitled  "Enroll- 
ment in  Nonpublic  Schools,"  found  no  discernible  relationship  between 
tuition  charges  and  enrollment  for  the  parish  schools  in  the  Archdiocese 
of  St.  Louis  . However,  other  economic  variables  do  portray  an  Influence 
upon  the  decision  variables  co  attend  Catholic  schools.  These  decision 
variables  may  appropriately  be  called  demand  variables  , the  demand  for 
Catholic  education,  and  the  independent  variables  the  determinants  of 
demand.  Family  characteristics  play  a significant  role  not  only  in  the 
actual  demand  for  Catholic  education  but  also  the  pre-school  plans  for 
attendance  at  Catholic  schools.  The  behavior  of  these  independent  var- 
iables is  systematic  and  presents  a definite  distributional  pattern.  At 
the  pre-school  and  elementary  stage,  family  income  is  negatively  re- 
lated to  the  decision  variable,  indicating  that  the  lower  income  families 
are  more  inclined  to  pursue  Catholic  education  relative  to  the  public 
school  alternative  than  are  the  higher  income  families  . The  age-of-the- 
head-of-household  is  also  a significant  factor  which  indicates  that 
younger  heads-of-households  are  more  inclined  to  pursue  the  public 
school  education  alternative  than  the  older  heads.  All-in-all,  the 
determinants  included  in  the  decision  model  explain  between  sixty  to 
seventy-five  percent  of  the  variation  in  demand. 
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IV.  SUPPLY-SIDE  CONSTMINTS— THE  INFLUENCE  OF 
RATIONING  UPON  THE  DECISION 

Catholic  school  enrollment  rates  reflect  not  only  the  demand  char- 
acteristics mentioned  above  but  also  supply  considerations.  That  Is  , the 
suppliers  of  the  educational  services  are  influenctlal  in  determining  who 
actually  enrolls  In  the  Catholic  schools.  Such  phenomena  are  not  uncom- 
mon In  the  education  arena  where  It  Is  well-known  that  results  of  scholastic 
achievement  tests  are  used  as  one  criterion  for  entry  In  numerous  educa- 
tional Institutions.  The  mechanism  that  brings  the  demand  and  supply 
factors  Into  equilibrium  Is  not  the  simple  price  adjustment  mechanism  that 
Is  typical  of  most  economic  goods.  First  of  all,  the  prevalence  of  differen- 
tial tuition  rates  , and  In  some  cases  no  direct  pricing  mechanism,  Indi- 
cates that  a considerable  amount  of  price  discrimination  exists  in  this 
market.  Furthermore,  admission  standards  of  Catholic  secondary  insti- 
tutions based  on  estimates  of  student  potential  and  academic  background 
are  also  partially  responsible  for  the  adjustment  process  that  leads  to 
market  equilibrium.  Given  these  particularly  Unique  characteristics  of 
the  Catholic  education  market,  the  market-clearing  mechanism  will  be  des- 
cribed in  some  detail  before  the  final  formulations  of  the  enrollment  function 
are  presented  for  empirical  estimation. 

First,  it  is  assumed  that  the  supply  of  spaces  at  Catholic  schools 
within  a given  geographical  region,  here  the  region  being  a parish,  consti- 
tutes a well-defined  submarket  for  educational  services . The  supply  is 
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distributed  over  several  Institutions,  each  with  Its  unique  characteristics 
making  It  more  or  less  attractive  to  Catholic  families. 

The  nature  of  equilibrium  In  this  submarket  of  higher  education  Is 
depicted  In  Figure  1.  In  the  short  run,  the  supply  of  available  spaces,  de- 
noted by  SS'  In  the  diagram,  can  be  expected  to  be  very  price  Inelastic. 
Often,  this  will  be  true  over  the  longer  term  and  It  has  been  prevalent 
with  regard  to  parish  schools  . The  demand  for  available  spaces  Is  assumed 
to  be  negatively  related  to  the  price  of  Catholic  education.  As  shown  In 
Figure  1,  If  the  price  mechanism  alone  were  allowed  to  clear  the  market, 
prices  would  rise  to  Pq,  the  point  of  Intersection  of  the  demand  and  supply 
curves.  In  point  of  fact,  the  typical  use  of  selective  admission  standards 
by  Catholic  elementary  and  secondary  schools  Implies  that  prices  are  usu- 
ally set  below  the  market  clearing  level  Pq  . When  prices  are  set  by  school 
administrators  at  come  level  Pj^  less  than  Pq,  the  net  result  Is  market  dis- 
equilibrium, excess  demand  In  this  case,  which  Is  artificially  controlled  by 
a rationing  process  of  selective  admission  standards  and  other  controls. 

The  Introduction  of  admission  standards  and  controls  Implies  the 
existence  of  a whole  family  of  demand  curves  for  Catholic  education — each 
corresponding  to  a different  degree  of  stringency  In  admission  standards. 

In  Figure  1,  Q represents  a quality  Index  of  the  stringency  of  admission 
standards,  and  the  more  restrictive  the  admission  standards  (corresponding 
to  higher  values  of  Q),  the  less  the  demand  for  Catholic  education  at  any 
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given  price.  To  equate  demand  and  supply  at  the  administered  price 
admission  standards  must  be  set  at  level  Q-^.  Moreover,  for  any  price 
set  below  Pq,  there  corresponds  some  value  of  Q which  will  sufficiently 
ration  the  excess  demand  to  bring  It  Into  equilibrium  with  supply. 

In  this  analysis,  some  short-run  adjustment  will  generally  take 
place  as  actual  demand  for  education  becomes  known.  This  adjustment 
may  vary  depending  on  the  existing  conditions  In  a particular  parish  or 
a geographical  region  of  a high  school.  If  the  demand  for  educational  ser- 
vices Is  excessive  at  the  predetermined  price,  some  tightening  In  admis- 
sions standards  may  take  place.  Alternatively,  school  officials  may  try 
to  utilize  their  facilities  more  Intensively  than  originally  planned  If  con- 
ditions permit  them  to  do  so.  This  Is  equivalent  to  an  outward  shift  In 
the  supply  curve.  Implying  a reduction  In  the  quality  of  the  educational 
services  provided.  Such  a short-run  phenomenon  may  serve  as  a signal 
to  administrators  to  expand  their  facilities  . Indeed,  over  the  long  run 
one  might  expect  adjustment  In  all  variables — prices,  admission  standards 

and  the  number  of  available  spaces. 

Analytically,  the  discussion  of  the  supply  of  Catholic  educational 

services  suggests  that  rationing  occurs  In  the  allocation  of  spaces  and 
this  rationing  prevents  some  students  who  desire  a Catholic  education  from 


attaining  It.  Hence  , corresponding  to  the  demand  function  formulated  above  , 
a rationing  function  may  be  specified  to  reflect  the  effect  of  admission  poli- 
cies In  rationing  demand.  In  distinguishing  the  effects  of  these  policies  on 
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various  Catholic  populations,  particularly  relevant  Is  the  performance  of 
the  group  vls-a-vls  the  standards  employed  In  the  particular  "market" 
where  their  demand  Is  registered.  Accordingly,  the  determinants  of  ration- 
ing are  represented  In  functional  form  as: 

(5)  = g (Qu- Q21.  Q31) 

where  Is  the  percent  of  the  eligible  population  In  parish  or  region  I who 
desire  to  attend  a Catholic  school  but  are  unable  to  obtain  admission, 

Is  an  Index  of  admission  standards  employed  at  Catholic  schools , Q.  is 

Cm  \ 

an  Index  of  the  I's  population  aptitude  for  Catholic  schools  as  evaluated  by 
education  officials , and  is  the  rationing  that  occurs  because  the  queue 
was  too  long  for  the  available  spaces. 

The  enrollment  percentages  observed  from  various  populations  of 
eligible  students  will  be  positively  related  to  factors  Increasing  the  poten- 
tial demand  from  each  and  negatively  related  to  those  factors  constraining 
or  rationing  this  demand.  In  particular,  given  the  v/ay  that  v;e  have  defined 
the  above  variables,  we  have  the  mathematical  relation  that 
(6)  E = D - R 

where  E Is  the  enrollment  rate  or  the  percent  of  the  eligible  population  who 
actually  attend  Catholic  schools  . 

Empirical  counterparts  for  the  variables  Influencing  demand  have  been 
presented  above.  The  financial  questionnaire  administered  to  parishioners 
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of  the  Archdiocese  of  St.  Louis  provide  a direct  measure  of  the  perceived 
rationing  that  takes  place.  (See  questions  12  and  13  of  financial  question- 
naire in  Appendix.)  This  variable  is  now  included  in  the  enrollment  equa- 
tion which  may  take  the  following  specified  form: 

(7)  Ej  = ai  + a2Y^  f a37^.  + a ^7^  + a^W^  + a^N,  - a^R.  + , 

using  the  demand  variables  appearing  in  equation  (4)  and  again  applying  the  ag- 
gregation technique.  It  is  now  possible  to  empirically  estimate  the  enrollment 
or  constrained  demand  relationship,  equation  (7), using  regression  analysis. 
Again,  since  there  is  no  "one"  particular  specification  of  the  constrained 
decision  model  that  has  overwhelming  a priori  appeal,  several  different 
specifications  are  made  to  Isolate  different  types  of  determinants  of  enroll- 
ment in  Catholic  schools.  Of  particular  interest  here,  besides  the  ration- 
ing variable,  is  the  addition  of  school  variables  that  reflect  in  some  sense 
the  relative  attractiveness  of  the  Catholic  schools  . One  school  variable 
is  the  percent  of  teachers  who  are  religious  , which  may  reflect  one  unique 
aspect  of  the  Catholic  schools:  another,  is  current  expenditures  per  pupil 
which  may  be  an  indicator  of  the  quality  of  the  Catholic  school. 

In  Table  6,  regress-ion  results  (regression  coefficient.^  and  their 
statistical  significance)  are  presented  for  the  constrained  pre-school  deci- 
sion variable,  plans  of  families  to  send  their  pre-school  children  to  Cath- 
olic elementary  school,  under  four  different  specifications  of  the  enroll- 
ment equation . The  family-income  , age,  percent-religious -teachers  , and 
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rationing  variables  have  statistical  impact  and  significantly  explain  plans 
for  pre-schoolers,.  The  rationing  variable  does  not  apply  directly  to  the 
pre-school  situation,  but  it  does  represent  the  amount  of  rationing  that  is 
generally  present  in  a given  parish  and  thus  may  enter  into  the  formulation 
of  the  expectations  of  families  . As  expected,  the  rationing  variable  exerts 
a negative  force  upon  the  planned  enrollment  rate,  and  indeed  this  is  a 
constraint  on  the  potential  demand  for  Catholic  educational  services.  This 
result  notwithstanding,  the  family-income  and  age-of-the-head-of-household 
variables  are  highly  significant  factors  which  introduce  definite  distribu- 
tional implications  into  the  enrollment  model.  First  of  all,  younger  fami- 
lies are  not  planning  to  utilize  the  Catholic  schools  to  the  extent  that 
older  and  perhaps  more  traditional  families  are.  Secondly,  the  poorer 
families  take  greater  advantage  of  these  educational  services  than  do  the 
rich.  The  poor  may  find  the  Catholic  schools  a superior  alternative  to 
the  public  schools . The  latter  two  variables  are  indications  of  what  segment 
of  the  Catholic  population  the  Catholic  school  system  is  appealing  to. 

The  percent-religious -teachers  variable  is  also  a significant  fac- 
tor explaining  plans  for  enrollment . The  variable  has  a positive  impact 
upon  the  dependent  variable  and  it  indicates  that  this  aspect  of  Catholic 
schools  is  found  to  be  an  attractive  aspect  of  the  educational  services 
offerred  in  Catholic  schools . The  home-ownership,  family-size,  percent- 
non-white  , and  current-expenditures-per-pupil  variables  were  not  statis- 
tically significant  determinants  of  planned  enrollment  of  pre-schoolers. 
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In  Table  7,  regression  results  are  presented  for  the  elementary 
school  enrollment  variable,  the  percent  of  elementary  age  children  actu- 
ally attending  Catholic  schools . The  family-income  and  age-of-head-of- 
household  variables  are  statistically  significant  and  exert  their  Influence 
in  the  same  direction  as  for  the  pre-school  decision  equation.  The  inter- 
pretations of  these  variables  and  the  influences  stated  above  also  apply 
in  this  case.  Actually,  the  magnitude  of  these  variables  upon  the  enroll- 
ment rates  is  greater  than  for  the  previous  decision  equation  for  pre- 
schoolers. Home  ownership,  percent  non-white,  and  percent  religious 
teachers  are  not  statistically  significant  determinants  of  elementary  en- 
rollment . 

The  current-expenditures-per-pupil  variable  has  a negative  and 
significant  impact  upon  the  enrollment.  This  result  is  an  anomaly  since 
it  is  a quality  factor  and  should  portray  a positive  Influence.  However, 
the  pertinent  issue  that  faces  each  family  may  not  be  the  quality  of  the 
Catholic  school  but  relative  quality,  i.e.,  the  quality  of  the  Catholic 
school  compared  to  that  of  the  public  school.  Such  a variable  could  not 
be  constructed  for  this  study.  The  rationing  variable  is  statistically  signi- 
ficant and  has  tha  expected  sign.  This  result  reconfirms  the  notion  that 
admission  standards  and  requirements  actually  constrain  demand  to  such 
an  extent  that  a one  percent  Increase  in  this  rationing  leads  to  approxi- 
mately a 0.8  percent  decrease  in  enrollment.  The  rationing  and  demand 
variables  explain  eighty  percent  of  the  variation  in  the  enrollment  rates 

in  Catholic  elementary  schools.  429 
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In  Table  8,  regression  results  are  presented  for  the  secondary- 
school  enrollment  rate,  the  percent  of  secondary  age  school  children 
actually  attending  Catholic  schools.  The  prevalence  of  admission  stand- 
ards in  Catholic  secondary  schools  would  be  one  indication  that  the 
rationing  variable  would  have  a definite  impact  upon  enrollment,  and  it 
does.  In  each  specification  of  the  enrollment  equation  for  secondary 
schools,  rationing  is  significant  at  the  one  percent  level  . Since  the 
institutional  arrangements  are  much  different  at  the  secondary  level  where 
direct  educational  charges  of  tuition  are  imposed,  the  economic  variables 
are  likely  to  have  a different  impact  upon  the  enrollment  rates  than  was 
the  case  for  the  parish-based  elementary  system.  Indeed,  this  is  the 
situation  with  the  family-income  variable  which  demonstrates  a positive 
and  statistically  significant  influence  upon  the  enrollment  rates.  This 
coincides  with  the  general  economic  phenomenon  that  as  income  increases 
the  ecnomic  unit  is  better  able  to  afford  the  services  available . - This  re- 
sult is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  elementary  school  result. 

The  age  variable  is  again  statistically  significant  and  positively 
related  to  the  enrollment  rate . The  previous  interpretation  of  the  age  var- 
iable again  holds  up  in  this  equation.  None  of  the  home -ownership, 
family-size , and  percent-non-white  variables  were  significant  factors 
determining  secondary  enrollment  rates  . | 

For  each  of  the  three  enrollment  variables  , ratioiUng  that  takes 


place  in  the  educational  system  constrained  the  demand  variables  for 
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Catholic  education.  In  total,  income  and  age  factors  were  significant 
throughout,  although  the  income  variable  had  difforential  effects  upon 
the  enrollment  rates.  Altogether,  the  rationing  and  demand  variables  do 
explain  a substantial  portion  of  the  variation  in  enrollment  rates  at  each 

of  the  three  levels,  pre-school.,  elementary  and  secondary 
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V.  THE  MODEL  APPLIED  TO  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS 
OF  THE  ARCHDIOCESE  OF  ST . LOUIS 

The  empirical  analyses  presented  above  indicate  that  there  are 
important  distributional  aspects  determining  the  enrollment  rates  of  Cath- 
olic schools.  Another  distributional  dimension  is  gained  if  the  sample  of 
160  Archdiocese  of  St.  Louis  parishes  are  disaggregated  by  geographical 
characteristics  of  the  area.  The  natural  divisions  are  three:  the  City  of 

St.  Louis,  St.  Louis  County,  and  that  part  of  the  Archdiocese  outside  the 
city  and  county.  Such  a breakdown  allows  closer  investigation  of  the 
characteristics  of  those  who  live  in.  well-defined  segments  of  a metro- 
politan area.  The  City  of  St.  Louis  has  the  now  typical  problems  associ- 
ated with  large  metropolitan  areas,  that  is,  urban  decay  in  the  central 
city,  the  middle  and  high  income  fleeing  to  the  suburbs  leaving  pockets 
of  poverty  behind,  and  numerous  minority  groups  living  in  poverty  and 
receiving  few  and  inferior  social  services . The  St.  Louis  County  is 
characterized  by  its  upper  middle  class  population,  generally  white,  with 
good  social  services  and  modern  educational  plants  for  their  children. 

St.  Louis  County  is  basically  aisuburban  area.  The  parishes  outside 
St.  Louis  County  are  beyond  the  suburban  area  that  surrounds  the  city 
and  it  has  a general  character  of  rural  communities . 

The  decision  variable|S  for  these  three  geographical 'areas  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  St.  Louis  paint: a definitive  demand  picture  for  the  Catholic 
schools.  The  plans  of  famUi^Vwith  pre-schoolers,  enrollment  in  Catholic 
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elementary  schools,  and  enrollment  in  Catholic  secondary  schools  are  , 
respectively  54 . 8 , 82.5  and  69.6  percent  for  St . Louis  City,  45.3,  70.9 
and  58.1  percent  for  St.  Louis  County,  and  50.3,  76.7  and  50.0  for  areas 
outside  St.  Louis  County.  Thus,  the  largest  demand  is  forthcoming  from 
the  central  city  where  the  average  family  Income  is  the  lowest  at  $8,752  . 

The  smallest  demand  occurs  in  St.  Louis  County  where  average  family 
Income  is  the  highest  at  $12,040.  Descriptive  statistics  for  the  three  geo- 
graphical regions  are  reported  in  Tables  9,  14,  and  19,  and  the  simple 
correlations  among  the  input  variables  to  be  Included  in  the  decision  model 

are  reported  in  Tables  10,  15,  and  20. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
large  sample  maintain  themselves  under  the  disaggregation  to  the  regional 
level.  The  percent  of  pre-school  children  planning  to  attend  Catholic 
schools  is  much  smaller  than  the  percent  of  elenientary  age  children  actu- 
ally attending  Catholic  schools . Furthermore  , Catholic  high  school  en- 
rollment is  substantially  smaller  than  elementary  school  enrollment, 
approximately  twelve  percent  smaller  for  the  city  and  county  and  26  -7  per- 
cent smaller  for  the  parishes  outside  St.  Louis  County. 

The  decision  model  developed  in  the  previous  sections  is  also 
applicable  for  the  regional  breakdowns  presented  here.  Tnis  demand  model, 
constrained  by  supply-side  rationing,  was  empirically  estimated  by  means 
of  multiple  regression  analysis  and  the  results  for  the  St.  Louis  City 
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region  are  in  Tables  11,12,  and  13;  for  St.  Louis  County  in  Tables  16,  17, 
and  18;  and  for  the  region  outside  St.  Louis  County  in  Tables  21,  22,  and 
23. 

These  empirical  results  are  not  as  statistically  significant  as  the 
large  sample  results,  but  that  is  to  be  expected  as  the  sample  size  di- 
minishes and  is  fairly  small  for  each  of  the  regions . However,  the  basic 
results  of  the  large  sample  are  strongly  reinforced  by  the  empirical  analysis 
at  the  disaggregated  level  by  the  three  geographical  regions . 

Average  family  income  has  its  negative  impact  upon  the  decision 
variables  for  pre-school  and  elementary  school  for  each  of  thf.  regions, 
and  it  has  a positive  impact  at  the  secondary  level  for  each  region.  Ra- 
tioning is  generally  prevalent  at  all  decision  levels  for  the  three  regions. 
The  age  variable  also  maintained  its  unique  stature  in  explaining  the  en- 
rollment patterns.  Thus,  the  interpretations  set  forth  in  the  previous 
sections  are  reconfirmed  in  this  analysis  at  the  regional  level.  The  results 
again  indicate  that  the  demand  for  Catholic  education  has  very  particular 
distributional  aspects,  and  there  are  numerous  indications  that  enrollment 
in  Catholic  schools  will  decline  rapidly  in  the  next  decade  because  of  the 
cufrent  structure  of  demand  for  education  among  Catholic  families. 
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TABLE  9.  Dispersion  of  Variables:  St.  Louis  City 
Variable 


Coefficient 


Decision  Variables 

Mean 

of  Variation 

1.  Percent  of  Pre-School  Children 

Planning  to  Attend  Catholic  Schools 

54.8 

.301 

2 . Percent  of  El  ementary  Children 
Attending  Catholic  Schools 

82.5 

.260 

3 . Percent  of  High  School  Students 
Attending  Catholic  Schools 

69.6 

.310 

Input  Variables 

1 . Family  Income 

$8,752 

.216 

2.  Family  Size 

3.03 

.246 

3.  Percent  Non-White 

12.1 

.232 

4 . Age  of  Head  of  Household 

49.3  years 

.589 

5 . Education  of  Head  of  Household 

11.7  years 

.095 

6.  Percent  Home -Ownership 

63.8 

.347 

7 . Weekly  Contributions 

$4 .14 

.276 

8 . Percent  Rationed 

8.43 

.861 

- 9.  Percent  Religious  Teachers 

55.4 

.200 

ilO . Current  Expenditures  per  Pupil  ' 

500.5 

.243 
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TABI^  12i  rRegression  Analysis  of  Family,  School,  Rationing  and  Environmental  Influences  on  Elementary  Enroll- 

' - ment;  St.  Louis  City.  

Home  Current 

^ Edu-  Owner-  Family  Percent  Percent  Expendl-  -2 

Constant  (thousands)  Age  cation  ship  Size  Non-White  Rationing  Religious  ture  - R 
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TABLE  14.  Dispersion  of  Variables:  St.  Louis  County. 


.,*  ■ . - V r ■• 
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ERIC  : 


Variable 

A.  Decision  Variables 


1.  Percent  of  Pre-School  Children 
Planning  to  Attend  Catholic  Schools 

2 . Percent  of  Elementary  Children 


Mean 


45.3 


Coefficient 
of  Variation 


.257 


Attending  Catholic  Schools 

70.9 

.233 

3.  Percent  of  High  School  Students 
Attending  Catholic  Schools 

58.1 

.301 

nput  Variables 

1.  Family  Income , 

$12,040 

.284 

2 . Family  Size 

, 3.97 

.162 

3.  Percent  Non-White 

.5 

. 169 

4 . Age  of  Head  of  Household 

44 . 5 years 

.094 

5 . Education  of  Head  of  Household 

13 . 1 years 

.095 

6.  Percent  Home-Ownership 

90.3 

. 103 

7.  Weekly  Contributions 

5.53 

.202 

8.  Percent  Rationed 

12.8 

.691 

9.  Percent  Religious  Teachers 

46.7 

.233 

10.  Current  Expenditures  per  Pupil 

446 .6 

.278 
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TABLE  15,  Simple  Correlation  of  Input  Variables:  St.  Louis  County 


TABLE  16.  Regression  Analysis  of  Family,  School,  Rationing  and  Environmental  Influences  on  Pre-School  Enroll- 
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TABLE  19.  Dispersion  of  Variables;  Outside  St.  Louis  County. 
Variable 


A.  Decision  Variables 

1.  Percent  of  Pre-School  Children 


Mean 


Coeffic  lent 
of  Variation 


Planning  to  Attend. Catholic  Schools 

50.3 

,207 

Percent  of  Elementary  Children 
Attending  Catholic  Schools 

76.7 

.242 

3 . 

Percent  of  High  School  Students 
Attending  Catholic  Schools 

50.0 

.492 

Input  Variables 

1. 

Family  Income 

$9,282 

.119 

2 . 

Family  Size 

4.09 

. 155 

Percent  Non-White 

■ , — 

— 

4. 

Age  of  Head  of  Household 

43.7  years 

.075 

5. 

Education  of  Head  of  Household 

11.0  years 

.077 

6. 

Percent  Home-Ownership 

87.5 

.102 

7. 

Weekly  Contributions 

$5.00 

' .233 

8. 

Percent  Rationed 

9.5 

1.10 

9- 

Percent  Religious  Teachers 

50.1 

.339 

10. 

Current  Expenditures  per  Pupil 

474.7 

.269 

t*rViSf ^ 
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VI.  CONCLUSION 


This  study  of  the  decision-making  process  that  precedes  the 
enrollment  of  children  in  Catholic  schools  is  analyzed  with  the  data 
available  from  the  Archdiocese  of  St.  Louis.  Since  the  great  majority 
of  Catholic  school  systems  are  located  in  large  metropolitan  areas  , 
it  is  likely  that  the  results  from  this  study  reflect  quite  accurately 
the  decisions  facing  the  Catholic  families  of  the  United  States  con- 
cerning the  education  of  their  children.  The  major  thrust  of  the  em- 
pirical results  is  that  the  Catholic  school  system  does  not  service  all 
segments  of  the  Catholic  community  proportionately.  In  fact,  it  appears 


to  be  the  middle-  to  lower-income  families  who  find  the  Catholic  school 
system  to  be  a good  substitute  for  public  (predominately)  or  other  pri- 


vate education. 

Several  empirical  results  of  this  study  reinforce  the  rather 
sharp  decline  in  Catholic  school  enrollment  projected  in  Professor 
Brown's  paper  on  enrollments  . Those  families  with  pre-school  chil- 
dren are  planning  to  attend  Catholic  schools  in  much  fewer  numbers 
than  those  families  with  children  already  enrolled  in  Catholic  elemen- 
tary schools.  Furthermore,  older,  and  perhaps  more  traditional, 
families  are  more  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  the  Catholic  educa- 
tional serylces  . Thus  , younger  families  are  searching  out  and  utiliz- 
ing other  forms  of  educational  services  . Oyer  the  next  decade  , this 
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result  would  indicate  that  enrollment  in  Catholic  elementary  schools 
would  decline  as  these  younger  families  begin  to  send  their  children 
to  school.  The  identical  influence  of  age-of-head-of-household  variable 
upon  enrollment  rates  occurs  at  Catholic  elementary  and  secondary  school 
levels.  The  general,  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  analysis  is  a de- 
cline in  Catholic  school  enrollment  in  the  near  future. 

Another  result  of  the  plans  of  families  with  pre-schoolers  and  the 
enrollment  rates  in  elementary  schools  is  that  family  income  is  negatively 
related  to  such  decisions.  This  indicates  that  middle-  and  upper-income 
families  take  advantage  of  better  educational  facilities  and  services 
available  to  them  through  the  public  school  system.  This  Is  generally 
true  in  the  suburbs  where  public  school  systems  are  of  the  high  quality. 

The  low-  and  middle-income  families,  however,  still  find  the  Catholic 
schools  to  be  of  superior  quality  compared  to  the  alternative  of,  say  a 
ghetto  or  central  city  public  school.  At  the  secondary  level,  family  in- 
come Is  positively  related  to  enrollment  rates  and  this  is  an  indication 
that  It  is  the  wealthier  families  that  are  able  to  afford  the  tuition  charges 
for  those  educational  services  . 

Finally,  a number  of  potential  students  desiring  to  attend  Catholic 
schools  are  denied  spaces  by  administrators  on  several  possible  bases . 
There  may  be  a lack  of  space  within  a given  parish  school,  in  which  case 
a gueue  is  formed  and  a limited  number  from  the  queue  are  chosen.  Or, 
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there  may  be  admission  requirements  at  the  schools;  and  this  Is  especially 
true  for  the  secondary  level.  These  rationing  devices  appear  to  be  preva- 
lent In  the  Archdiocese  of  St.  Louts  and  are  statistically  significant  In 
most  of  the  empirical  analyses  . This  result  has  definite  policy  Implica- 
tions since  admission  Is  not  available  to  all  comers  under  the  current  struc- 
ture. However/  It  Is  possible  to  change  the  existing  structure  and  design 
public  aid  to  circumvent  the  problem . 
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IX.  SOME  COMMENTS  ON  PUBLIC  AID 


TO  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 


Arthur  J.  Corazzini 
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SOME  COMMENTS  ON  PUBLIC  AID  TO  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

Ever  since  the  popularization  of  the  economic  concept  of 
human  capital,  the  general  public  has  been  eager  to  treat  elementary 

\ 

and  secondary  education  as  an  investment  good,  with  the  size  of  the 
’•  ^estment  measured  by  the  number  of  years  of  schooling  completed 
id  levels  of  current  expenditures . Many  non-economists  have  come 
to  talk  about  the  ''returns''  to  the  investment  in  human  capital  and  the 
social  benefits  of  continued  investment  in  education,  in  quite  familiar 
terms.  Perhaps  because  of  this  popularization,  the  very  real  distinctions 
between  investment  and  consumption  benefits  have  tended  to  be  blurred. 

From  the  neo-classical  economist's  vantage  point,  investment  in  edu- 
cation results  in  increased  productivity  of  the  work  force.  Increased 
productivity  is  measured  by  increases  in  lifetime  income  attributable 
to  coriesponding  Increases  in  the  amount  and  quality  of  education  and 
these  productivity  changes  are  the  direct  social  benefits  to  be  maximized 
by  the  optimal  level  of  investment.  There  are,  of  course.  Indirect 
social  benefits  which,  working  again  through  the  productivity  nexus, 
result  in  a more  stable  work  force  and  thus  reduce  crime  and  welfare 
costs. 

The  neo-classical  approach  to  human  capital  concepts  says 
nothing  about  where  the  education  should  be  produced,  or  how  its 
production  should  take  place.  It  does  indicate  that  if  a society  under- 
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Invests  In  Its  own  work  force  It  will  suffer  economic  losses  In  terms  of 
the  rate  of  growth  of  output. 

Modern  society  and,  In  particular,  modern  day  government,  has 
placed  such  Importance  on  this  link  between  education  and  worker  pro- 
ductivity that  It  has  not  left  the  production  of  education  to  the  private 
sector,  fearing  that  the  quantity  forthcoming  would  be  Insufficient  to 
achieve  broader  economic  objectives.  Accordingly,  state  and  local 
governments  have  written  universal  education  to  specific  ages  Into  law. 
Moreover,  the  public  sector  has  taken  on  primary  responsibility  for 
production  of  this  Investment  good,  so  that  the  form  of  the  educational 
production  function  Is  specified  by  the  government.  By  controlling  the 
means  and  methods  of  production,  as  well  as  setting  the  rules  for  who 
shall  attend  and  for  how  long,  the  government  hopes  to  assure  efficient 
production  of  this  Investment  good. 

Skeptics  have  on  a number  of  occasions  sharply  questioned 
the  public  sector's  conception  of  educational  benefits.  That  Is,  they 
have  raised  questions  as  to  whether  the  public  sector  destroys,  In  Its 
eagerness  to  produce  gains  In  worker  productivity,  many  of  the  most 
valuable  private  consumption  benefits  that  education  should  produce. 
They  ask  whether  the  public  system  Is  perhaps  designed  "to  produce 
well-behaved  citizens  and  workers  who  will  smoothly  fit  into  the  exist- 
ing order  of  things  regardless  of  the  costs  to  themselves  In  terms  of 
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emotional  development,  personal  satisfaction  in  life,  and  the  ability 
to  develop  creative  human  relationships  . . . . " If  the  production  goals 
are  indeed  related  to  maintaining  the  socio-economic  status  quo,  many 
critics  would  insist  it  doesn't  make  very  much  sense  to  worry  about 
the  efficiency  with  which  such  goals  are  pursued.  Nonetheless,  des- 
pite criticism  of  this  sort  and  very  little  consistent  empirical  evidence 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between  the  system's  inputs 
and  outputs,  production  of  this  public  good  remains  a state  monopoly. 

Off  to  one  side  of  the  public  system,  but  very  much  influenced 
by  that  system,  exist  smaller,  private,  usually  religious , school  systems 
which  can  produce  private  consumption  benefits  which  differ  in  part 
from  those  of  the  state  monopoly.  The  debate  as  to  whether  tax  dol- 
lars should  be  allocated  to  such  schools  in  order  to  prevent  their  clos- 
ing should  really  be  divided  into  two  parts . There  are  Questions  con- 
cerning the  effectiveness  of  a particular  subsidy  assuming  that  the  goal 
is  preservation  of  the  system  of  private  schools.  But  there  are  also 
a separate  set  of  questions  relating  to  the  political  appropriateness  of 
the  subsidies.  The  objections  raised  regarding  the  political  appropri- 
ateness focus  on  the  nature  of  the  private  consumption  benefits  pro- 
duced in  these  alternatives  to  the  public  schools.  Some  argue  that 
state  subsidies  In  whatever  form  cannot  fall  to  provide  general  sup- 
port for  the  religion  or  religious  order  sponsoring  the  school.  Others 
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are  upset  by  the  possibility  that  subsidies  will  result  In  the  creation 
of  many  new  private  schools  with  religious  or  political  affiliations, 
and  some  of  the  possible  affiliations  are  not  very  appealing  to  those 
raising  objections  (e.g.,  Black  Muslims  , Black  Panthers) . Note  that 
many  of  these  same  people  would  like  vouchers  to  allow — indeed,  en- 
courage--all  black  schools  . In  such  schools  , however,  inputs  could 
be  carefully  specified  by  state  authorities.  Finally,  there  are  those 
who  not  only  worry  about  the  potentially  politically  unpleasant  con- 
sumption benefits  resulting  from  subsidization,  but  also  about  the 
feedback  on  worker  productivity.  That  Is  to  say,  new  forms  of  schools 
may  not  necessarily  establish  among  their  pupils  the  optimal  attitudes 
regarding  the  work-leisure  trade-off  thus  affecting  the  stream  of 
potential  worker  productivity  gains. 

Beyond  these  kinds  of  political  objections  there  are  also 
questions  of  constitutional  law  . However,  most  constitutional  law 
questions  become  relevant  only  If  society  Is  willing  to  subsidize  forms 
of  education  outside  the  public  sector,  which  will  Indeed  produce  some 
private  benefits  not  determined  by  the  state.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note 
that  almost  no  questions  are  raised  as  to  the  ability  of  these  alternative 
schools  to  raise  worker  productivity.  The  constitutional  law  questions 
are  then  concerned  with  the  form  of  that  aid.  As  we  will  see , recent 
decisions  Indicate  that  the  most  efficient  forms  of  aid  may  not  be 
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appropriate  under  the  law  and  those  appropriate  mcy  be  inefficient. 

There  have  been  a large  number  of  different  aid  to  private 
school  plans  proposed  at  various  times.  Major  forms  of  aid  are: 

(1)  tax  rebate  programs,  (2)  purchase -of- service  contracts,  (3)  tuition 
grants  or  vouchers,  and  (4)  per-pupil  state  grant-in-aid  formulas  for  both 
public  and  private  schools. 

To  dat<  . the  legal  decisions  regarding  the  appropriateness  of 
aid  to  private  schools  have  not  complemented  the  tentative  conclusions 
reached  with  regard  to  the  effectiveness  of  particular  aid  forms.  For 
example,  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  transportation  subsidies  legal, 
but  the  amount  of  funds  forthcoming  via  this  type  of  aid  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  prevent  school  closings.  In  contrast,  the  purchase  of 
secular  services  contracts,  which  could  conceivably  have  been  of 
sufficient  sis:e  to  maintain  parochial  school  operations , have  been 
declared  unconstitutional.  The  problems  of  private  school  aid  are  deep- 
rooted  and  will  not  lend  themselves  to  easy  solution.  Nonetheless,  it 
may  prove  of  value  briefly  to  review  some  of  the  economic  issues  which 
are  sure  to  re-emerge  in  future  discussions.  Purchase -of- service 
contracts,  as  we  mentioned  above,  have  been  declared  unconstitutional. 
The  by  now  well-known  criteria  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  evaluating  con- 
stitutionality rest  in  the  answers  to  four  key  questions: 

First,  does  the  Act  reflect  a secular  legislative  purpose? 
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Second,  is  the  primary  effect  of  the  Act  to  advance  or  inhibit 
religion  ? 

Third,  does  the  administration  of  the  Act  foster  an  excessive 
government  entanglement  with  religion? 

Fourth,  does  the  implementation  of  the  Act  inhibit  the  free  exercise 
of  religion  ? 

The  purchase  of  services  contracts  were  judged  to  violate  the 

entanglement  provisions  of  the  law . It  would  appear  that  grant-in-aid 

provisions  such  as  that  proposed  for  New  Jersey  would  fall  into  the 

entanglement  category.  The  Court  wrote  in  Waltz  v.  Tax  Commission 

and  repeated  in  Lemon  v.  Kurtzman; 

Obviously  a direct  money  subsidy  would  be  a relationship  pregnant 
with  involvement  and,  as  with  most  governmental  grant  programs, 
could  encompass  sustained  and  detailed  administrative  relation- 
ships for  enforcement  of  statutory  or  administrative  standards. 

(Waltz  V.  Tax  Commission;  Lem  on.  v.  Kurtzmacn.  16.) 

On  the  other  hand,  vouchers  or  tax-rebate  programs  would  not 
appear  to  violate  the  constitutional  provisions  insofar  as  they  involve 
direct  aid  to  the  student  and/or  his  parents . While  the  constitutionality 
of  a tax  credit  program  may  not  be  in  question,  the  economic  rationale 
is  doubtful . The  rationale  appears  to  be  some  notion  that  in  sending 
children  to  private  school  the  individual  saves  the  state  resource  costs . 
However,  the  marginal  costs  of  absorbing  one  more  child  into  the  public 
system  would  in  almost  all  circumstances  approach  zero.  Only  when 
largo  numbers  of  children  move  from  private  to  public  systems  would 
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public  sector  resource  costs  Increase  considerably.  A more  appropriate 
tax  credit  might  be  granted  directly  to  the  private  school  for  providing 
an  alternative  to  the  public  system.  The  trouble  v^^lth  this  suggestion  is 
that  the  church  and  private  schools  are  already  tax-exempt!  Should 
such  a plan  be  adopted  at  the  state  level,  the  private  schools  would 
benefit  Insofar  as  the  price  of  the  schooling  would  be  lower  and  a greater 
demand  might  be  forthcoming.  However,  although  this  would  seem  to  be 
the  case  on  theoretical  grounds,  empirical  estimates  reveal  that  the 
price  elasticity  of  demand  for  private  schooling  is  not  very  large . Before 
turning  to  our  discussion  of  voucher  plans,  it  would  seem  appropriate  to 
consider  some  of  the  various  schemes  in  addition  to  the  major  forms 
which  have  been  offered  as  aids  to  private  schools. 

The  President's  Commission  lists  no  less  than  24  types  of 
school  aid.  Not  all  of  these  deserve  extensive  comment.  Such  aid 
forms  as  Administrative  Services  Reimbursement,  Special  Grants  for 
Equipment,  Education  Support  Services,  Driver  Education,  Transportation, 
Health  Services,  Aid  to  Handicapped  Children,  Textbook  Aid,  Experi- 
mentation and  Innovation  Aid,  Nutrition  Aid,  are  either  analytically 
uninteresting  or  quantitatively  unimportant  or  both.  Health  Aid  and 
Driver  Education  are  good  examples  of  services  which  private  schools 
do  not  always  provide  and  which  become  important  in  the  eyes  of  pub- 
lic decision  makers.  These  programs  make  the  private  schools  more 
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like  the  public  schools.  Such  programs  do  not  necessarily  Influence 
consumer  choice  of  schools « do  not  aid  the  schools  financially,  and 
Could  easily  be  provided  without  recourse  to  grant-ln-ald  schemes. 

For  example,  a more  equitable  distribution  of  medical  services  would 
be  through  community  health  clinics  or  any  of  a dozen  types  of  public- 
health  programs  which  could  provide  the  same  services  as  are  now 
provided  via  subsidies  to  private  schools . Indeed  It  Is  hard  to  see  how 
such  plans  which  add  to  the  functions  of  the  private  school,  functions 
which  make  them  more  like  public  schools  , are  really  aid  at  all.  They 
do  not  make  It  flnanc.ally  easier  for  the  private  schools  to  carry  out 
their  self-determined  educational  tasks  and  are  aid  only  the  sense 
that  such  private  schools  would  be  Incomplete  "schools"  without  the 
subsidized  programs.  In  a secondary  sense,  we  might  argue  that  parents 
would  withdraw  their  children  In  the  absence  of  such  programs  so  that 
the  programs  are  a general  aid  In  maintaining  the  private  school  en- 
rollment. However,  this  argument  contains  a hypothesis  which  has 
not  been  tested  empirically. 

Special  grants  for  equipment  or  textbooks  are,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  quantitatively  unimportant  Insofar  as  some  70-80 
percent  of  current  expenditures  are  for  labor,  not  capital  Inputs. 

Capital  development  loans  are  potentially  useful  to  the  private 
schools.  However,  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  regarding  the 
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Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  (Tilton  v.  Richardson)  would  appear  to 
raise  questions  regarding  the  constitutionality  of  such  loans.  Specif- 
ically, the  Court  found  the  act  constitutional  except  for  the  portion 
providing  for  a 20-year  limitation  In  the  religious  use  of  the  facilities 
constructed  with  federal  funds . The  Court  ruled  In  effect  that  such 
buildings  could  not  be  used  for  religious  purposes  at  all.  Hence,  It 
would  appear  that  private,  parochial  schools  would  not  be  eligible  for 
low-interest  loans  for  capital  construction  at  the  elementary  and  secon- 
dary school  level,  since  these  buildings  would  appear  to  serve  both 
religious  and  secular  educational  purposes. 

Dual  enrollment  plans  are  still  another  form  of  aid  which  Is 
not  aid  In  the  conventional  sense  of  the  term.  The  plans.  In  general, 
do  not  necessarily  make  private  operations  cheaper  from  the  private 
vantage  point.  Rather,  they  add  a range  of  course  options  not  available 
at  the  private  school.  The  fact  that  private  school  children  can  journey 
to  the  public  facilities  and  enroll  In  home  economics  or  Industrial  arts 
courses  may  Induce  some  to  remain  at  the  private  school  who  would 
otherwise  have  dropped  Into  the  public  sector.  For  those  so  categor- 
ized, the  dual  enrollment  plan  would  seem  to  be  efficient  for  the  public 
sector  Insofar  as  the  marginal  costs  to  the  public  sector  of  educating 
these  children  a few  hours  a week  would  be  less  than  the  marginal  costs 
should  the  private  system  close  entirely.  Thus,  If  there  Is  to  be  an 
Immediate  financial  benefit  from  this  type  of  aid  program.  It  Is  the  public. 
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not  the  private,  sector  which  benefits.  In  the  long  run,  a case  could 
be  made  for  the  benefits  being  more  equally  divided.  If,  for  example, 
the  private  schools  are  saved  the  resource  costs  of  instituting  courses 
they  had  fully  Intended  to  Install  in  their  curricula.  As  for  the  students 
Involved,  we  would  be  hard  pressed  to  assess  the  benefits  of  individual 
courses  at  the  elementary  or  secondary  level. 

Public  school  teachers  in  non-public  schools  is  an  interesting 
arrangement,  not  unlike  a dual  enrollment  plan.  However,  whereas  the 
dual  enrollment  plan  would  appear  to  add  course  offerings,  the  public 
school  teacher  plan  would  appear  to  substitute  public  for  private  school 
teachers  in  secular  subject  areas  already  taught  at  the  school.  If  so, 
the  plan  could  circumvent  the  entanglement  of  church  and  state  problem 
encountered  in  purchase  of  service  contracts,  while  relieving  the  pri- 
vate schools  of  a financial  burden.  Again,  from  the  public  vantage 
point,  the  marginal  resource  costs  of  hiring  extra  public  school  teachers 
to  teach  in  private  schools  would  be  less  than  the  marginal  costs  of 
absorbing  an  entire  private  school  into  the  public  system.  If  it  is  true, 
however,  that  the  parochial  schools  attempt  to  carry  the  religious  message 
of  the  school  into  all  classrooms,  those  directing  the  parochial  system 
may  not  bfj  receptive  to  substantial  ilumbers  of  secular  school  teachers 

instructing  their  charges.  Moreover,  it  would  remain  to  be  seen  Just  how 

,// 

much  Catliollc  parents  would  pay  or  contribute  for  the  privilege  of  having 
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their  children  attend  parochial  schools  no  longer  run  or  directed  entirely 
by  parochial  personnel.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  parochial  school  person- 
nel are  allowed  jurisdiction  over  the  public  school  teacher's  classroom 
content,  the  advantages  of  church  and  state  separation  are  lost. 

The  nonpubllc  school  facility-lease  program  Is  yet  another 
aid  form  which  cannot  be  quantitatively  Important  to  the  parochial  or 
private  schools.  To  be  sure,  they  receive  monies  for  classroom  space 
rented  to  public  authorities.  The  excess  capacity  Is  thus  utilized  In 
a way  which  allows  the  public  authorities  to  avoid  the  capital  costs  of 
new  construction.  In  order  to  maximize  rental  Income  the  parochial 
schools  would  have  to  minimize  their  own  enrollment,  l.e.  , close  their 
schools  and  rent  facilities  to  the  public  sector.  Thus  we  might  cate- 
gorize this  aid  form  as  Inflexible  at  best,  with  Increases  In  aid  tied  to 
decreases  In  private  enrollments.  However,  this  aid  form,  along  with 
the  dual  enrollment  and  public  school  teacher  In  private  school  plans , 
does  offer  the  private  schools  an  opportunity  to  relinquish  costly  por- 
tions of  their  current  school  programs  to  the  public  sector  and  then 
I 

concentrate  on/provldlng  special  educational  benefits. 

The  Voucher  Plans 

Educational  voucher  plans,  designed  to  aid  only  nonpubllc 
schools  as  we  presently  understand  that  term,  contain  a number  of 
pitfalls.  The  simplest  plans,  wherein  governments  Issue  vouchers  to 
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parents,  and  schools  redeem  these  vouchers  at  government  offices, 

j can  run  into  direct  conflict  with  civil  rights  legislation.  Such  voucher 

I 

I plans  can  encourag©  the  establishment  of  private,  segregated  schools 

! 

I which  ar6  S6t  up  to  avoid  th©  public  school  dGSGgrGgation  rulings*  OncG 

I 

safeguards  are  introduced  to  assure  that  the  vouchers  are  not  used  to 
establish  racially-segregated  facilities,  a very  real  question  arises  as 
to  whether  the  parochial  schools  in  particular  would  be  willing  to  operate 
under  the  type  of  rules  which  have  been  prepared.  Specifically,  the 
work  of  C.  Jencks  et  al.  Is  the  best  and  most  comprehensive  discussion 
of  voucher  plans.  In  that  analysis,  Jencks  distinguishes  between  pub- 
lic and  private  schools,  on  the  basis  of  how  they  are  run  rather  than  who 

I 

runs  them.  For  Jencks,  a school  is  "public”  if  it  were  open  to  everyone 
on  a non-discriminatory  basis,  if  it  charged  no  tuition,  and  if  it  pro- 
vided full  information  about  itself  to  anyone  interested.  A "private" 

♦ ^ school  would  be  one  which  did  just  the  opposite  in  these  three  respects. 

Jencks  would  not  allocate  public  monies  to  private  schools . Although 

\ f 

there  is  considerable  controversy  over  the  extent  to  which  schools  would 
have  to  be  screened  regarding  the  nature  of  their  inputs  and  educational 
outputs  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  redeem  vouchers,  most  present-day 
private  parochial  schools  would  appear  to  fall  outside  this  definition 
of  public  in  any  regard.  The  private  and  parochial  schools  have  tradl- 
i tionally  screened  applicants  for  admission  rather  carefully.  For  some 
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private  schools,  family  name  probably  plays  an  important  role  in  the 
admission  process  and  such  schools  go  out  of  their  way  not  to  reveal 
very  much  about  themselves  to  the  general  public.  For  parochial 
schools,  non-Catholics  are  certainly  not  sought  out  for  enrollment. 
Furthermore,  the  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  blacks  are  not 
actively  recruited.  Moreover,  the  Catholics  have  traditionally  applied 
their  own  set  of  academic  admissions  requirements  which  often  results 
in  slower  children  being  excluded  and  discipline  problems  being  ex- 
pelled. Would  the  private  and  parochial  schools  be  willing  to  change 
their  operating  procedures  in  order  to  redeem  vouchers  ? It  is  our 
opinion  that  such  schools  would  be  extremely  reluctant  to  institute 
such  changes.  Nonetheless,  the  voucher  plans  contain  much  promise 
for  reforming  the  educational  system.  Only  if  the  state  monopoly  is 

broken  will  real  innovation  and  choice  be  available  in  the  elementary  and 

/ 

secondary  school  system. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  public  policy  Implications  of  aid  to  nonpubllc  schools  can 
best  be  assessed  at  the  nexus  of  administration  and  Impact,  the  state 
and  local  level.  This  Is  true  even  If  the  funds  provided  come  from 
the  federal  level  and  the  final  oversight  Is  at  the  federal  level. 

New  York  State  with  Its  massive  nonpubllc  school  enrollment 
of  841,000  and  Its  major  urban  education  problems  centering  around 
the  poor,  and  raclal/ethnlc  minority  groups  Is  used  for  Illustration. 

In  education  unlike  politics  It  Is  not  as  "Maine  goes  so  goes  the  na- 
tion". The  light  house  states  of  New  York  and  California  must  be 
considered.  Federal  legislation  which  cannot  cope  with  the  core  edu- 
cational problems  of  these  states  Is  unlikely  to  be  Influential  In  the 
nonpubllc  sector  whose  enrollments  are  more  concentrated  In  urban 
areas  than  the  public  schools.  If  the  federal  government  simply  at- 
taches as  a condition  of  aid  adherence  to  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act,  It  will  essentially  be  relying  upon  the  states  except  In  the  in- 
stances of  the  most  blatant  raclal/ethnlc  discrimination  Involved  In 
state  (including  local  school  district)  action  or  In  nonpubllc  school 
action. 

*Thls  paper  Is  provided  for  submission  to  the  White  House  Panel 
on  Nonpubllc  Education.  The  paper  represents  a revision  of  Chapter 
rv  of  the  report  copyrighted  by  Implications  Research,  Inc. , entitled. 
The  Collapse  of  Nonpubllc  Education;  Rumor  or  Reality  ? Louis  R. 
Gary,  et.  al. 
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II.  LEGISLATION  FOR  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
There  has  been  a growing  belief  since  mid -century,  encour- 
aged by  U.S.  Supreme  Court  rulings,  that  the  protection  of  the  public 
Interest  In  education  requires  active  promotion  of  educational  goals. 
These  goals  Include  social  justice;  specifically  the  guarantee  of  equal 
opportunity.  These  educational  goals  have  not  yet  been  attained  in 
either  the  public  or  the  nonpublic  sector.  The  conditions  attached  to 
nonpublic  school  aid  can  be  used  as  an  Indicator  of  the  extent  to  which 
govemnent  has  actively  promoted  equal  opportunity  In  nonpublic  edu- 
cation. 

New  York  anticipated  by  a half  century  the  historic  Brown  v. 
Topeka  decision  when  It  passed  Section  3201  of  the  Education  Law 
prohibiting  discrimination  In  education  based  on  race,  color  or  creed. 
Nevertheless,  there  Is  greater  racial  Isolation  In  public  schools  today 
than  there  was  a decade  ago.  If  we  presume  that  states  will  take  an 
even  more  aggressive  stance  In  promoting  equal  opportunity  In  public 
scnools  over  this  decade,  then  it  Is  difficult  to  imagine  a decision 
to  subsidize  nonpublic  schools  without  a similar  commitment.  To  do 
otherwise  would  encourage  parents  who  wished  to  evade  the  social 
justice  requirements  of  the  public  schools  to  seek  a haven  In  the 
nonpublic  schools  . Clearly  It  would  be  Intolerable  for  government 
to  allow  with  the  one  hand  that  which  It  condemns  with  the  other. 
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furtherance  of  which  they  are  maintained.  Nothing  herein 
contained  shall  Impair  or  abridge  that  right. 

A similar  nondiscrimination  provision.  Including  the  religious 
exception  holds  for  the  hiring  of  teachers  In  nonpubllc  schools. 

Less  obvious,  but  more  telling  than  Section  313's  limita- 
tions In  the  area  of  religious  discrimination  Is  the  relative  failure  to 
provide  administrative  mechanisms  to  enforce  and  promote  the  posi- 
tive declarations  of  this  section.  In  contrast  to  the  several  administra- 
tive bodies  charged  with  the  promotion  of  these  principles  lu  the  area 
of  public  education,  there  Is  a paucity  of  comparably  charged  bodies 
In  regard  to  nonpubllc  education.  Thus  the  State's  attitude  toward 
equal  opportunity,  while  relatively  active  with  regard  to  public  schools. 
Is  Indeed  passive  with  regard  to  nonpubllc  schools. 

The  recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  rulings  against  direct  State 
payments  to  nonpubllc  schools  for  the  purchase  of  secular  teaching 
services  have  made  voucher  plans  and  tuition  grants  prominent  among 
current  approaches  to  State  aid.  Therefore  the  relationship  of  voucher 
plans  and  tuition  grant  proposals  to  the  Issue  of  equal  opportunity  Is 
crucial. 

Aid  without  conditions  to  assure  compliance  with  public 
policy  In  regard  to  equal  opportunity  Is  condemned  by  most  advocates 
of  voucher  plans,  with  the  notable  exception  of  Milton  Friedman. 
Vouchers  are  favored  because  they  are  seen  as  a vehicle  through  which 
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poor  families  can  have  equal  accessibility  to  educational  opportunities  . 
Tuition  grants  to  parettts  or  their  equivalent  script  In  the  form  of  vouch- 
ers can  be  presented  by  parents  to  a school  and  be  redeemed  by  the 
school  for  cash  from  the  State.  Such  a mechanism  could  provide  sub- 
stantial funds  to  hard  pressed  nonpubllc  schools.  Moreover,  the  vouch' 
er  aid  approach  Is  purported  by  some  to  be  Constitutional,  although  In 
fact  the  Issue  has  not  yet  been  tested  In  the  courts. 

Vouchers  or  tuition  grants  have  been  proposed  In  a multitude 
of  patterns  ranging  from  grants  with  virtually  no  conditions  attached 
to  those  with  Intricate  balancing  conditions  for  the  achievement  of 
greater  social  justice.  Robert  Lekachman  notes: 

Vouchers  come  In  two  basic  styles,  conservative., 
and  liberal,  with  each  displaying  rather  different  advan- 
tages and  defects.  Friedman's  proposal  Is  dazzllngly 
simple . He  wishes  to  take  the  monies  now  devoted  to 
financing  public  schools  and  use  them  to  support  free 
choice  by  parents.  For  each  school-age  child,  parents 
would  be  Issued  a voucher.  They  would  assign  the 
voucher  to  the  school  of  their  choice  — public,  private, 
parochial,  profit-making,  or  altruistic  in  organization. 

Schools  would  cash  in  the  vouchers  at  the  public  treas- 
ury at  rates  publicly  established . Parents  could  freely 
shop  for  the  school  they  felt  suited  their  child  best,  and 
alert  entrepreneurs  would  widen  the  choices  available 
by  founding  new  schools  better  adjusted  to  the  tastes  of 
pro.'pectlve  customers . ^ 

The  range  of  voucher  plan  models  Is  vast.  Christopher 
Jencks  In  his  study  describes  11  variations  on  vouchers.  Robert 
Lekachman  s ^mmaiizes  four  as  follows; 
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Unregulated  compensatory  model.  Each  voucher  issued 
to  the  parent  of  a poor  child  could  be  cashed  In  at  the 
school  of  the  parent's  choice  for  more  dollars  than  a 
voucher  issued  to  a prosperous  family.  Hence  the  com- 
pensatory In  the  label.  But  each  school  would  be  allowed 
to  charge  whatever  tuition  It  wanted. 

Compulsory  private  scholarship  model.  Again, schools 
would  be  free  to  set  tuition,  but  only  on  the  condition 
that  they  offer  scholarships  to  poor  children.  The  size 
of  the  scholarships,  the  conditions  of  their  tenure,  and  the 
mode  of  selection  would  be  among  the  matters  controlled 
by  the  EVA  [Educational  Voucher  Authority] . 

Effort  vouchers . This  Is  the  brainchild  of  Professor  John 
Coons.  Parents  would  be  free  to  choose  among  schools 
whose  p>er  pupil  costs  were  anything  from  present  public 
school  levels  to  several  times  that  figure . How  much 
parents  paid  would  depend  upon  the  school's  expenditure 
level  and  the  parent’s  Income.  For  example.  In  the  case 
of  a family  whose  Income  was  $5,000,  EVA  might  stipu- 
late a 1.2  percent  ($60)  assessment  for  enrolling  a child 
In  a school  spending  $1,000  per  pupil.  The  amount  might 
rise  to  l.S  percent  of  income  ($75)  If  the  chosen  school 
expended  $1,200  per  child. 

Achievement  vouchers.  This  plan  focuses  on  accounta- 
bility. The  amounts  schools  received  p)er  voucher  would 
be  related  to  the  progress  made  by  each  child  during  the 
school  year.'* 

Jencks’  choice  Is  a regulated  comp>ensatory  voucher  which  set 

about  redefining  the  term  nonpublic: 

In  order  to  understand  the  proposals  made  in  this  report,  the 
reader  must  begin  by  reconsidering  traditional  definitions  of 
the  terms  "public"  and  "private"  in  education.  Since  the 
nineteenth  century  we  have  classified  schools  as  "public”’  if 
they  werg  owned  and  operated  by  a governmental  body.  We 
go  right  bn  calling  colleges  "public"  even  when  they  charge 
tuition  that  many  people  cannot  afford.  We  also  call  academ- 
ically exclusive  high  schools  "public"  although  they  have 
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admissions  requirements  that  only  a handful  of  students 
can  meet*  And  we  call  whole  school  systems  "public" 
even  though  they  refuse  to  give  anyone  information 
about  what  they  are  doing , how  well  they  are  doing  it , 
and  whether  children  are  getting  what  their  parents  want. 
Conversely,  we  have  always  called  schools  "private" 
if  they  were  owned  and  operated  by  private  organizations. 

We  have  gone  on  calling  these  schools  "private"  even 
when,  as  sometimes  happens,  they  are  open  to  every 
applicant  on  a non-discriminatory  basts , charge  no  tui- 
tion, and  make  whatever  Information  they  have  about 
themselves  available  to  anyone  who  asks.^ 

This  lengthy  quotation  has  been  presented  here  to  Illustrate 
the  variety  of  mechanisms  that  might  be  applied  to  achieve  equality 
of  opportunity.  The  basic  conditions  are  not  unique  to  vouchers. 

They  Involve  fundamental  State  promotion  of  social  justice.  If  the 
State  did  not  wish  to  exhibit  a passive  attitude  toward  equal  opror- 
tunlty  in  the  nonpublic  sector,  conditions  of  aid  could  have  been 
attached  to  SESA  or  the  Mandated  Services  Act.  There  are  five  criti- 
cal areas  of  State  action  for  equal  opportunity:  open  admission, 
quality  control.  Informed  parents,  economic  barriers  and  public  account- 
ability. 


Open  Admission 

Although  selectivity  among  nonpublic  schools,  particularly 
at  the  elementary  level.  Is  less  pronounced  than  is  generally  believed, 
especially  In  the  sectarian  school  groups , open  admission  Is  not  a uni- 

i 

versal  standard  and  is  not  mandated  as  a condition  for  State  aid. 
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Since  possibilities  for  subtle  selectivity  remain,  admission- 
expulsion  conditions  fihould  be  considered.  Most  bills  proposed  have 
no  regulation  of  this  type  beyond  requiring  compliance  with  Title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act.  Jencks  proposes  that  a school  receiving  aid: 

o Accept  any  applicant  so  long  as  it  had  vacant  places. 

o If  it  has  more  applicants  than  places , fill  at  least 
half  of  these  by  picking  applicants  randomly,  and 
fill  the  other  half  in  such  a way  as  not  to  discrimin- 
ate against  ethnic  minorities. 

o Accept  uniform  standards  regarding  suspension  and 
expulsion  of  students  [due  to  process] . ^ 

This  is  not  a policy  of  assigned  enrollment  in  which  public 
authorities  would  decide  which  students  must  attend  each  school.  The 
conditions  preserve  freedom  of  choice  for  both  the  school  and  the 
student.  They  help  avoid  danger  of  segregation,  whether  based  on 
learning  aptitude,  or  socio-economic  factors.  Such  conditions  would 
require  a change  in  Section  3 13  of  the  New  York  Education  Law  to 
eliminate  the  right  of  sectarian  schools  to  give  preference  in  admis- 
sion to  members  of  their  denominations. 

Staff  would  be  affected  as  well  as  students  . With  potential 
teacher  surpluses,  the  right  of  denominational  schools  to  deny  a 
secular  subject  teaching  position  to  a member  not  of  their  denomina- 
tion could  create  a genuine  selective  economic  hardship  on  applicants, 
while  the  salaries  for  those  positions  were  subsidized  by  the  State. 
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Thus,  the  government  might,  as  a condition  for  aid,  hire  teachers  of 
secular  subjects  on  a preferential  basis  according  to  religion. 


Quality  Control 

The  State  requires  that  the  education  provided  in  nonpublic 
schools  be  equivalent  to  that  in  public  schools.  Although  the  power 
of  inspection  exists,  it  is  rarely  used  by  the  State.  Frequently,  when 
conditions  on  aid  have  been  proposed  in  other  States,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  public  school  curriculum  and  teacher  certification  require- 
ments be  imposed  on  nonpublic  schools  eligible  for  aid.  This  would 
seem  unduly  restrictive.  It  would  certainly  severely  limit  the  potential 
growth  of  pluralism  in  education. 

Rather  than  measuring  input  by  curriculum  and  certification 


requirements,  measurements  which  are  in  any  event  grossly  inadequate  , 
output  measures  of  general  performance  along  the  lines  of  expanded 
State-wide  PEP  tests  might  be  less  restrictive  and  more  productive. 
Professor  Erickson  has  reviewed  for  this  Report  an  extensive  range 
of  alternative  criteria  which  might  be  considered  for  assuring  quality 
in  a pluralistic  setting: 

An  examination  of  pertinent  bills  from  the  fifty  states 
suggests  that  the  only  possible  quality  control  options 
are  (a);  the  demand  for  equivalency  to  public  education 
and  (b)  virtually  no  controls  at  all.  On  the  contrary, 
at  least  the  following  approaches  are  available,  either 
individually  or  in  various  combinations  . 


Tailored  Criteria.  It  should  be  feasible  for  states  to 
develop,  through  appropriate  consultation,  controls 
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uniquely  fitted  to  conventional  and  unconventional  nonpublic 
schools.  One  danger  in  this  approach  is  that  the  more 
orthodox,  established  nonpublic  schools  will  be  consulted 
primarily.  They  may  help  devise  controls,  intentionally  or 
unintentionally,  which  function  primarily  to  ward  off  compe- 
tition from  'new  breed'  nonpublic  schools  . 

Proposal  Approval.  Eligibility  for  public  assistance  could 
depend  upon  approval  of  a school's  planned  programs  as 
described  in  a proposal.  The  legislature  could  specify 
that  proposals  were  to  be  judged,  not  in  terms  of  orthodoxy , 
but  for  the  educational  promise  of  the  ideas  expressed.  To 
help  ensure  that  conventional  standards  would  not  be  en- 
forced, approval  panels  could  be  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  citizens  and  scholars  drawn  from  outside  the  'edu- 
cational establishment'.  These  panels  could  approve  indiv- 
idual proposals,  or  could  be  responsible  for  both  functions. 

Performance  Contracts  . Closely  akin  to  proposal  approval 
is  the  performance  contract,  simultaneously  a method  of 
of  allocating  funds  and  a mechanism  of  program  control. 

The  state  could  contract  directly  or  indirectly  with  nonpublic 
agencies,  promising  payment  only  if  certain  results  were 
produced,  or  perhaps  in  ratio  to  the  results.  Too  narrowly 
specified,  performance  contracts  could  function  as  the 
most  stultifying  program  controls  of  all;  the  phenomenon 
of  'teaching  for  the  test'  is  well  known  in  American  schools  . 
But  it  should  be  possible  to  design  performance  contracts 
to  encourage  instructional  experimentation,  especially  if 
the  objectives  themselves  were  operationalized  in  uncon- 
ventional terms . 

Peer  Regulation.  Some  states  have  delegated  quality  con- 
trol in  nonpubl  education  to  associations  of  nonpublic 
schools  that  determine  and  enforce  standards  for  their  own 
members.  Here,  again,  there  is  some  risk  that  conventional 
nonpublic  schools  will  attempt  to  discourage  their  off-beat 
confreres. 

Exclusion  Clauses . A method  often  proposed  for  ensuring 
that  state  money  will  not  be  used  to  assist  schools  newly 
established  by  radical  groups  is  to  limit  aid  to  schools 
that  have  been  In  operation  for  at  least  two  or  three  years . 
Other  exclusion  clauses  may  be  drafted  to  have  the  same 
effect.  Since  education,  like  the  press,  is  one  of  the 
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state's  primary  mechanisms  for  exposing  ideas  to  discussion 
and  debate,  this  tactic  seems  particularly  lamentable.  As 
a barrier  to  needed  experimentation,  it  could  be  disastrous. 

A high  proportion  of  the  most  vital  experiments  could  flounder 
if  financial  relief  were  unavailable  until  operations  had  been 
sustained  at  private  expense  for  two  or  three  years. 

What  steps  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  State  money 
will  not  proliferate  schools  operated  by  hate-mongering 
groups  on  the  extreme  right  or  left?  The  question  is 
full  of  pitfalls,  for  thought  control  seems  as  evident  in 
extending  aid  exclusively  to  ideologically  'safe'  schools 
as  in  providing  subsidies  exclusively  to  ideologically 
'safe'  magazines,  newspapers,  and  television  stations. 

"Probably  no  deeper  division  of  our  people  could  pro- 
ceed from  any  provocation  than  from  finding  it  neces- 
sary to  choose  what  doctrine  and  whose  program  pub- 
lic education  officials  shall  compel  youth  to  unite 
in  embracing...  Those  who  begin  coercive  elimina- 
tion of  dissent  soon  find  themselves  exterminating 
dissenters.  Compulsory  unification  of  opinion 
achieves  only  the  unanimith  of  the  graveyard."® 

The  Supreme  Court  has  maintained,  however,  that  the  state 
may  insist  in  ^ schools  (the  dictum  should  be  particularly 
applicable  in  tax-supported  schools)  'that  certain  studies 
plainly  essential  to  good  citizenship  must  be  taught,  and 
that  nothing  be  taught  which  is  manifestly  inimical  to  the 
public  welfare.'^  Accordingly,  authorities  administering 
aid  could  be  given  power  to  inspect  participating  schools 
and  disqualify  any  in  which  this  demand  was  not  met,  while 
the  schools,  in  turn,  should  have  clearly  specified  due- 
process  rights  of  appeal  from  those  decisions.  The  courts 
would  in  all  likelihood  uphold  disqualifications  of  schools 
in  which  overt  attempts  were  made  to  promote  racist  doc- 
trines, or  to  train  children  to  make  Molotov  cocktails  , but 
officials  would  no  doubt  have  difficulty  excluding  schools 
that  seemed  dangerous  to  them  yet  were  not  maintaining 
programs  manifestly  inimical  to  the  public  welfare.  Frus- 
tration of  this  type  is  in  the  highest  of  American  traditions  , 
a vital  component  of  freedom. 
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The  Informed  Parent 


One  measure  used  to  promote"educational  quality  and  equal 
opportunity  in  providing  options  to  parents  is  to  provide  State  Col- 
lected information  on  nonpublic  schools.  Jencks  suggested  that  a 
school  accepting  aid,  "agree  to  make  a wide  variety  of  information 
available  about  its  facilities,  teachers,  program  and  students. 

Professor  Erickson  elaboraborates  on  such  a condition  of 

aid; 

This  approach  to  quality  control,  perhaps  the  most  pro- 
mising of  all,  is  modelled  after  the  methods  of  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission.  The  state's  major 
regulatory  responsibility  would  not  be  to  approve  schools 
and  programs  or  to  demand  that  all  pupils  be  taught  this 
subject  or  that,  but  to  keep  all  schools  honest  and  in- 
formative toward  their  patrons.  Each  school  could  be 
required  to  make  its  objective  explicit  and  operational 
and  to  provide  systematic  annual  or  semi-annual  data  con- 
cerning the  outcome  it  achieves . The  state  could  audit 
these  records  on  a scientific  sampling  basis  and  publish 
them  in  a handbook  distributed  to  the  public,  but  parents 
would  do  the  regulating  by  patronizing  the  schools  that 
were  most  effective  and  efficient  in  achieving  the  desired 
objectives. 

To  aid  parental  interpretation,  schools  could  be  cate- 
gorized in  terms  of  types  of  students  served  and  objec- 
tives espoused.  Attention  normally  should  be  focused 
on  the  gains  pupils  make  during  a given  period  rather 
than  on  absolute  levels  of  achievement  (often  grossly 
misleading)  . Extensive  information  concerning  the  suc- 
cess of  graduates  in  later  schooling  and  the  vocational 
world  should  be  included  as  soon  as  it  is  feasible  to  do  so 

i ' ; 

By  disseminating  such  information ; a state  could  bring 
enormous  pressure  to  bear  for  the  improvement  of  in- 
struction, yet  simultaneously  encourage  originality 

rather  than  trammeling  it.  'Ir'yj'.  482 
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In  addition  to  data  about  outcomes  in  student  behavior, 
schools  should  be  required  to  inform  parents  concerning 
instructional  methods , facilities  available,  qualifications 
(not  necessarily  in  typical  terms)  of  pe?;sonnel,  religious 
affiliation  and  emphasis  (including  provisions  for  stu- 
dents and  parents  to  opt  out  of  religious  activities),  and 
the  range  and  characteristics  of  learning  opportunities 
provided. 

If  methods  other  than  (or  in  addition  to)  the  'informed 
parent'  approach  were  used  to  determine  what  nonpublic 
schools  could  participate  in  public  aid,  well  specified 
due  process  procedures  should  be  available,  as  a mat- 
ter of  right,  to  any  schools  whose  sponsors  felt  they 
had  been  excluded  unfairly. 


Economic  Barriers 

Even  with  admission-expulsion  conditions  on  aid,  econo- 
mic barriers  for  the  poor  exist  in  the  form  of  tuitions  in  many 
school  groups  at  the  elementary  level,  and  in  all  nonpublic  schools 
at  the  high  school  level . Providing  poverty  aid  to  a school  with 
a high  concentration  of  children  from  disadvantaged  families  is  not 
the  same  as  providing  an  opportunity  to  attend  the  school  of  one's 
choice.  To  reduce  or  eliminate  this  economic  barrier  would  require 
compensatory  tuition  grants  to  poor  families  or  financial  incentives 
to  schools  to  accept  children  from  disadvantaged  families.  (SESA 
poverty  aid  supplements  provide  no  such  incentive.)  The  formulas 
to  assure  that  economic  barriers  are  struck  down,  are  complex  and 
their  form  is  debated  among  the  proponents  of  vouchers.  Failure 
to  adopt  a mechanism  to  eliminate  tuitions  for  the  poor  will  contin- 
ue to  exclude  them  from  equal  opportunity  in  the  nonpublic  sector., 
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Public  Accountability 

Accountability  is  obviously  required  to  assure  that  funds 
allocated  to  nonpublic  schools  are  used  for  secular  purposes  and 
provide  quality  education  with  efficiency  and  demonstrable  effective- 
ness. This  means  a strict  financial  accounting  to  the  State.  In 
addition  to  the  requirement  that  a certified  financial  statement  be 
provided  to  the  State,  the  complete  right  of  audit  could  be  set  as  a 
condition  of  aid. 

Enforcement 

There  may  be  some  questions  raised  as  to  the  State's 
ability  to  effectively  enforce  conditions  of  aid . There  is  always 
a danger  that  conditions  might  deteriorate  into  merely  good  inten- 
tions, but  that  is  not  an  argument  against  conditions  being  imposed. 
It  is  usually  difficult  to  enforce  nondiscriminatory  procedures,  but 
before  de  facto  situations  are  changed  de  jure  mechanisms  need  to 
be  available. 

Often  conditions  attached  to  aid  are  viewed  as  "control  of 
education."  The  conditions  suggested  for  consideration  do  not  re- 
quire curriculum  controls,  certification  of  teacher  controls  or  elabo- 
rate requirements  on  physical  facilities,  all  of  which  are  more  likely 
to  lead  to  government  controlled  education  and  support  of  only  con- 
ventional nonpublic  schools . 
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The  crucial  conditions  for  aid  are:  open  admissions,  qual- 

ity control  through  performance,  access  to  information  about  schools, 
lowering  of  tuition  barriers  for  the  poor,  and  public  accountability. 

III.  EDUCATIONAL  GOAI5 

Even  if  all  the  contentions  of  nonpublic  schoolmen  regarding 
the  nature  of  their  economic  plight  prove  to  be  valid,  this  would  not 
comprise  an  adequate  justification  for  granting  aid.  Public  funds 
should  be  allocated  to  aid  nonpublic  education  only  if  the  educational 
goals  of  the  nation  are  to  be  furthered. 

What  are  the  avowed  educational  goals?  How  extensively 

are  they  being  met  today  in  nonpublic  schools? 

On  a national  level  there  is  no  single  document  setting  forth 
goals  of  education  in  relation  to  nonpublic  schools. 

Once  again  New  York  has  led  the  way  in  this  area  . The  Board 
of  Regents  endorsed  additional  aid  to  nonpublic  schools.  At  the  same 
time,  they  adopted  a statement  of  principles  for  reviewing  legislative 
proposals  concerning  aid. 

With  the  circumspection  befitting  the  nation's  oldest  contin- 
uous educational  policy-making  body,  the  Regents'  endorsement  was 
based  solely  on  considerations  of  the  State's  educational  goals.  There 
was  no  reference  to  an  imminent  collapse  of  the  nonpublic  sector  in  the 
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absence  of  Immediate  aid.  There  was  no  reference  to  the  transfer  of  non 
public  students  Into  public  schools  in  the  event  of  a collapse. 

Instead,  the  educational  goals  of,  the  State  were  enumerated, 
and  it  was  made  clear  that  aid  could  not  be  justified  unless  the  public 
interest  in  the  education  of  all  children  in  public  and  nonpublic  schools 
is  safeguarded.  This  statement  merits  quotation: 


The  major  goals  for  education  in  New  York  State  to  which 
the  Regents  subscribe  areas  follows:  (1)  to  provide  edu- 

cation of  the  highest  possible  quality  for  the  present  and 
future  citizens  of  the  State;  (2)  to  provide  equal  opportun- 
ity for  all  to  receive  such  education  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  color,  sex,  economic  status  or  national  origin;  and 
(3)  to  provide  such  education  with  efficiency,  economy  and 
I demonstrable  effectiveness . 

The  Regents  are  committed  to  respect  and  protect  diver- 
sity of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  State.  Plural- 
ism has  stood  our  citizens  and  young'people  in  good  stead. 
The  private  institutions  of  the  State,  of  both  sectarian  and 
nonsectarian  sponsorship,  have  provided  an  option  for 
education  meeting  at  least  minimum  standards  of  quality 
and  affording  opportunities  for  innovative  design.  More- 
over, they  give  viability  to  the  right  of  parents  to  choose 
for  their  children  schools  other  than  those  established  by 
public  authority. 

This  right  of  parents  and  the  right  of  all  children  to  equal 
educational  opportunity  are  both  fundamental  constitutional 
rights.  They  are  not  in  conflict.  Both  must  be  protected 
in  order  to  maintain  their  viability  as  rights,  lest  the  pro- 
tection of  one  right  shall  interfere  with  or  diminish  the 
, other. 

Such  legislation  (concerning  aid  to  nonpublic  schools) 
should  require  accountability  for  public  funds  received, 
should  contain  safeguards  against  Increasing  racial  and 
social  class  Isolation  in  the  nonpublic  schools,  should 
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insure  against  use  of  public  funds  for  any  sectarian  pur- 
pose or  function  and  that  admission  policies  be  nondiscnm- 
inatory  except  where  permitted  by  law  on  the  basis  o.  creed. 

All  nonpublic  schools  receiving  public  funds  must  be  required 
to  meet  standards  of  quality  prescribed  by  public  authority 
but  the  State  should  be  involved  as  little  as  possible  in 
the  operation  of  nonpublic  schools,. 

Finally,  such  legislation  must  conform  to  the  principles 
of  constitutionality  already  enunciated  by  the  courts  or 
have  reasonable  prospect  of  being  approved  by  the  courts 
in  the  event  of  a challenge  to  its  constitutional  validity. 

The  principles  of  equal  opportunity,  pluralism  and  parental 

choice,  quality  education,  and  demonstrable  effectiveness,  enunciated 

by  the  Regents  form  the  matrices  for  an  analysis  of  the  nonpublic  sector. 

Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity: 

Equality  of  educational  opportunity  can  be  defined  as  the  extent 

to  which  all  children,  regardless  of  race , creed,  color,  sex,  economic 
status  or  national  origin  have  access  to  educational  resources  that  will 
give  them  equal  life  opportunities  . Ideally,  in  order  to  evaluate  the 
extent  to  which  nonpublic  schools  profess  this  equality,  each  school 
would  have  to  be  rated  according  to  its  total  educational  environment. 
Accurate  measures  for  such  evaluation  do  not  exist. 

The  U .S.  Supreme  Court  in  1954  made  educational  history  in 
Rrownv.  Topeka  by  acknowledging  the  damaging  effect  on  Black  students 
inherent  in  racially  segregated  schools.  While  the  Court,  in  assessing 
this  damage  done  to  children  by  segregation  supported  by  Law,  noted 
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that  It  . .affects  their  hearts  and  minds  In  ways  unlikely  ever  to  be 
undone,"  the  Regents  have  applied  this  belief  with  equal  force  to  segre- 
gation not  decreed  by  law.  Thus,  the  State  uses  racial  and  ethnic  Inte- 
gration as  one  Indicator  of  equality.  To  survey  the  extent  of  Integra- 
tion In  nonpubllc  schools,  the  racial  and  ethnic  characteristics  of  the 
total  public  and  nonpubllc  enrollment  have  been  chosen  as  a measure. 

In  addition  to  measuring  ethnic  and  racial  Integration,  barriers 
to  equality  of  opportunity  may  be  assessed  In  terms  of  the  admission  of 
students  on  the  basis  of  religious  requirements,  academic  standards  , 
educational  costs  and  ability  to  pny  / ease  of  physical  access  and 
availability  of  Information  about  the  schools. 

Catholic  Schools 

Racial  and  Ethnic  Integration.  Racially  and  ethnically  balanced  schools 
should  reflect  the  racial  and  ethnic  characteristics  of  their  area.  The 
area  can  be  as  large  as  the  whole  state,  or  as  small  as  a neighborhood 
or  the  boundaries  of  a local  public  school  district.  On  a State-wide 
basis,  nonpubllc  enrollment  does  not  Include  minority  groups  In  propor- 
tion to  their  numbers  In  the  State.  The  nonpubllc  sector  has  an  11.7% 
minority  group  enrollment  compared  to  21.9%  In  the  total  enrollment 
(Table  1).  Since  there  Is  a great  variation  within  the  nonpubllc  sector 
among  school  groups,  each  group  Is  reviewed  separatedly  to  determine 
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TABLE  1.  New  York  State  Racial/Ethnic  Characteristics  of  Students  (K-12) 
In  Public  & Nonpublic  Schools 


1969-70 


Public 

Nonpublic 

Total  State 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Black 

520,487 

15.1 

4 1 , 723 

5.1 

562,210 

13.2 

Spanish 

Surnamed 

291,610 

8.4 

50,235 

6.1 

341,845 

8.0 

Other 

Minority 

26,355 

0.8 

4 , 111 

0.5 

30,466 

0.7 

White 

2,615,535 

75.7 

725 .294 

88.3 

3,340,829 

78.1 

TOTAL 

3,453,987 

100.0 

821,363 

100.0 

4,275,350 

100.0 

Computations  based  on  State  Education  Department  data. 


where  minority  students,  l.e.,  Black,  Spanish  Surnamed  and  Other  Minor- 
ity,* are  enrolled . 

Catholic  elementary  and  secondary  enrollment  is  composed  of 
4.4%  Black,  6.9%  Spanish  Surnamed,  0.2%  American  Indian,  and  the  re- 
maining 88.5%  White  (Table  2). 

Obviously,  the  proportion  of  any  given  minority  group  which  Is 
Catholic  will  have  a direct  effect  on  minority  enrollment  in  Catholic  school 
Black  Catholics  are  not  numerous.  Less  than  2%  of  American  Catholics 

*Other  Minority  Includes  American  Indian  and  Oriental  American, 
unless  otherwise  specified, 
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TABLE  2 . New  York  State  Racial/Ethnic  Characteristics  of  Students  (K-12) 
in  Catholic  & All  Public  & Nonpublic  Schools 

1969-70 


Total  Enrollment 

Catholic Public  & Nonpublic 


Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Black 

30,238 

4.4 

562,2  10 

13.2 

Spanish 

Surnamed 

47,446 

6.9 

341,845 

8.0 

Other 

Minority 

1,538* 

0.2 

30,466 

0.7 

White 

608,883 

88.5 

3 ,340,829 

78.1 

TOTAL 

688,105 

100.0 

4 ,275,350 

100.0 

*Note:  Catholic  figures  in  this  table  do  not  include  Oriental  American. 

Computations  based  on  State  Education  Department  data  and  Diocesan 
Summary  Reports.  Note:  Catholic  school  data  contained  in  this  section 
of  the  study  were  not  from  the  same  source  as  the  other  sections  of  the 
report.  These  data  were  obtained  from  New  York  diocesan  records  rather 
than  the  NCEA  data  bank. 


are  Black.  Non-Catholics  in  Catholic  elementary  schools  represent  2.5% 
of  the  enrollment.  Of  these,  68.8%  are  Black,  which  means,  one-third  of 
the  Blacks  enrolled  in  Catholic  schools  are  non-Catholics  (Table  3) . 

In  contrast  to  the  Black  category,  the  Spanish  Surnamed  categoiy, 
including  families  from  Puerto  Rico,  Cuba,  and  Central  and  South  America, 
is  descended  from  a Catholic  tradition.  Thus  a large  but  inexplicably  un- 
tapped pool  of  Spanish  Surnamed  families  exists  , of  which  over  90%  are 
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TABLE  3 . New  York  State  Raclal/Ethnlc  Characteristics  of  Non-Cathollc 
S t udents  (K-12)  In  Catholic  Schools 


1970-71 

Non-Cathollc 

Enrollment 

Total  Catholic 
Enrollment 

Non-Cathollc 
as  % of  Total 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

% 

Black 

11,266 

68.8 

34,328 

5.2 

32.8 

Spanish 

Surnamed 

582 

3.6 

47,285 

7.2 

1.2 

Other 

Minority 

312 

1.9 

3,648 

0.6 

8.6 

White 

4,224 

25.8 

571,231 

87.0 

0.7 

TOTAL 

16,384 

100.1 

656,492 

100.0 

2.5 

Computations  based  on  Diocesan  Summary  Reports  . 

concentrated  In  New  York  City.  One  possible  explanation  Is  that  more 
families  with  Spanish  Surnames  are  represented  among  the  lower  economic 
strata  than  other  minorities  and  cannot  afford  even  modest  tuitions  . An- 
other possible  reason  could  be  the  general  relationship  of  this  ' new  Im- 
migrant group  to  the  relatively  new  non-Spanish  speaking  structure  of 
the  New  York  Catholic  Church. 

Aggregate  figures  on  Catholic  schools  can  be  misleading.  Catholic 
high  schools  enroll  significantly  fewer  minority  students  than  do  the  ele- 
mentary schools:  6.1%  In  the  high  schools  compared  to  13.0%  In  the 
elementary  schools  (Table  4) . 
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TABLE  4 . New  York  State  Raclal/Ethnlc  Characteristics  of  Students  In 


Catholic  Elementary  & Secondary  Schools 


OdLIlUJLlU  DJ.C 

llic;  ilLui  y 

1969-70 

» 

Elementary 

Secondary 

Total 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Black 

26,410 

4.9 

3,828 

2.5 

30,238 

4.4 

Spanish 

Sumamed 

41,932 

7.8 

5,514 

3.6 

47,446 

6.9 

Other 

Minority* 

1,512 

0.3 

26 

0.0 

1,538 

0.2 

Whlte 

466, 135 

87.0 

142,748 

93.8 

608,883 

88.5 

TOTAL 

535,989 

100.0 

152,116 

99.9 

688, 105 

100.0 

*No^:  Figures  do  not  include  Oriental  American. 

Computations  based  on  Diocesan  Summary  Reports  . 


Two  factors  help  to  explain  the  lower  minority  group  enrollment 
in  the  secondary  schools;  relatively  high  tuition  and  academic  selectivity. 
The  tuition  for  secondary  schools  at  $317  is  over  six  times  the  average 
for  elementary  schools.  In  general,  "private"  Catholic  schools , owned 
and  operated  entirely  by  religious  orderi'  and  unrelated  to  a local  parish 
church,  draw  from  higher  Income  level  families  and  often  charge  tuition 
of  $1,500  annually.  Most  of  these  schools  are  high  schools. 

Admission  to  the  high  schools  is  academically  selective.  There 
are  about  five  applications  for  each  place  at  the  less  expensive  regional 
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(Diocesan)  high  schools.  For  all  private  Catholic  high  schools  in  1971, 
some  16,187  studsnts  took  the  qualifying  admission  exam  in  the  Nev/  York 
City  area,  and  80%  were  admitted. 

Since  minority  group  members  frequently  come  from  economically 
and  educationally  disadvantaged  backgrounds,  the  high  tuition  and  the  | 
academic  selectivity  screen  out  many  potential  minority  group  candidates. 
Because  Catholic  elementary  schools  are  the  primary  feeders  for  the  high 
schools  , the  pool  of  minority  group  students  is  low  to  begin  with.  No 
recruiting  takes  place  in  the  public  schools. 

Approximately  36%  of  the  State's  Total  Enrollment  is  concen- 
trated in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  minorities  make  up  48  .?,%  of  the  New 
York  City  Total  Enrollment  (Table  5).  Catholic  schools  in  the  City  show 
a 7.4%  Black  enrollment,  approximately  the  same  as  the  total  nonpublic 
school  group  in  Neiv  York  City  and  significantly  lower  than  the  26.4% 

Black  in  the  Total  Enrollment.  Catholic  schools  enroll  14.5%  Spanish 
Surnamed  students  compare  to  the  total  New  York  City  enrollment  of  20.5%, 
and  a 10.6%  enrollment  for  the  nonpublic  sector. 

Integration  Within  a School.  A school  group  that  showed  an  aggregate 
enrollment  of  50%  Black,  but  had  essentially  two  separate  school  systems , 
one  Black,  accounting  for  50%,  and  one  White,  is  obviously  not  integrated. 
The  distribution  of  minority  students  throughout  a school  group  is  of 


TABLE  5 . Nev;  York  State  Racial/Gthnic  Characteristics  of  New  York  City 
Public  & Nonpublic  School  Enrollments  (K-12) 


1969-70 

Catholic 

All  Nonpublic 

Total  Public  & 
Nonpublic 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Number  % 

f 

Black 

20,123 

1 A 

31, 109 

7.3 

407,431  26.4 

Spanish 

Surnamed 

39,348 

14.5 

44,971 

10.6 

315,186  , 20.5 

Other 

Minority 

1,288 

0.5 

3,112 

0.7- 

20,792  1.3 

1 White 

211,203 

11 .1 

344,157 

81.3 

797,114  51.7 

TOTAL 

271,962 

100.1 

423,349 

99.9 

1,540,523  99.9 

Computations  based  on  Diocesan  Summary  Reports  and  State  Education 
Department  data. 


crucial  significance.  Thus,  we  must  examine  the  distribution  of  students 

in  racially  mixed  and  racially  isolated  schools . The  categories  used  to 

define  the  schools  are  as  follows: 

"All  " - 99-100%  White  or  Minority  Group  Enrollment 

"Mostly"  - 90-98%  White  or  Minority  Group  Enrollment 

"Mixed"  - Neither  White  nor  Minority  Group  Comprised  Over 
80%  of  the  Enrollment  of  the  School. 

Approximately  one  half  of  all  the  Black  elementary  and  secondary 

students  are  enrolled  in  mixed  schools,  and  a majority  of  all  minority 
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high  school  students  are  enrolled  In  mixed  schools.  About  one  half  of 
the  students  In  Catholic  schools  attend  all  White  schools.  On  the  other 
hand,  about  one  half  of  the  Black  and  Spanish  Surnamed  students  enrolled 
In  Catholic  schools  are  In  schools  with  a somewhat  equal  balance  be- 
tween Minority  and  White  students.  Over  80%  of  elementary  and  secon- 
dary students  attend  Catholic  schools  that  are  80-100%  White;  50.7%  of 
elementary  school  students  and  37.8%  of  secondary  school  students 
attend  All  White  Catholic  schools. 

Staff  Integration.  State  educational  policy  concerns  Itself  with  staff 
Integration  as  well  as  Integration  In  the  student  body.  The  character- 
istics of  the  teacher  are  an  Integral  part  of  the  educational  environ- 
ment. The  percentage  of  minority  teachers  may  be  considered  an  Im- 
portant Input  In  the  education  process,  especially  as  It  affects  the 
self-image  of  minority  group  students.  '0.7%  of  classroom  teachers 
In  Catholic  schools  are  Black.  Most  of  these  are  elementary  lay 
teachers  . Only  1%  are  Spanish  Surnamed.  The  majority  of  these 
are  lay  teachers  In  high  schools  . The  majority  of  the  Minority 
group  teachers  were  distributed  among  schools  with  Mixed  or  Mostly 
V\/'hlte  student  bodies.  No  elementary  school  Minority  teachers  and 
about  10  secondary  school  Minority  teachers  teach  In  "all  White" 
schools . (Public  schools  are  also  only  slightly  Integrated 
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at  the  staff  level,  but  Catholic  schools  have  even  a smaller  percentage 
of  Black  and  Spanish  Surnamed  teachers.) 

Economic  Barriers.  Tuition  for  a child  enrolled  in  a Catholic  ele- 
mentary school  averages  $5  0 annually.  The  range  is  anywhere  from 
no  tuition  at  all  to  about  $100.  Tuition  fcr  a second  or  third  child  in  an 
elementary  school  is  minimal  or  nonexistent.  Sometimes  a minimal  fee 
of  around  $25  is  charged.  If  the  local  church  pastor  is  convinced  of  the 
need  for  a family  to  have  a "scholarship"  for  their  child,  he  will  grant 
it  in  terms  of  a waiver  of  all  or  part  of  the  tuition.  The  head  of  the  fam- 
ily is  required  to  request  such  consideration  directly  from  the  pastor. 

The  $50  average  is  derived  from  the  tuition  actually  collected 
and  not  from  the  scale  of  tuition  in  effect  at  each  school,  so  "scholar- 
ships" of  this  type  are  reflected  in  the  low  figure.  Each  elementary 
school  sets  its  own  tuition  policy  with  no  supervision  or  guidelines 
from  any  central  church  source.  The  limited  Information  available  shows 
that  Catholic  school  families  are  not  generally  from  high  socio-economic 
levels.  The  latest  date  available  (1967)  showed  that  Catholic  elementary 
school  families  in  New  York  City  had  a median  income  of  approximately 
$7,200.  The  median  income  for  all  city  families  for  that  year  was  esti- 
mated at  $7,468.^^  It  might  also  be  noted  that  tuition  in  New  York  City 
averages  about  30%  higher  than  the  State-wide  average. 
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Since  so  many  Catholic  school  families  Identify  themselves  as  White,  a 
comparison  with  New  York  City  White  family  Incomes  would  show  that 
Catholic  school  family  Incomes  were  about  $1,5  00  lower. 


Access.  In  1969-70,  there  were  about  1..370  Catholic  schools  in  the 
State,  and  they  were  distributed  between  urban,  inner  city,  suburban 
and  rural  areas  (Table  6).  As  Catholic  communities  have  moved,  the 


TART.E  6 . New  York  State 

Catholic  Schools  bv  Location 

1969-70 

New  York 

Other 

TOTAL 

City 

Urban  Suburban  Rural 

Number  of 
Schools:  520 

233  436  181 

1370 

Computations  based  on  Catholic  School  Financial  Statements  (89 
sample)  and  State  Education  Department  data. 

.3% 

schools  have  usually  remained  to  serve  a new  clientele.  The  number 


and  dlspersement  of  elementary  schools  provide  a network  which  is  highly 
accessible  to  the  student  ---  usually  within  walking  distance  In  the  big 
cities . Section  362  1 of  the  State  Education  law  requires  public  school 
districts  to  provide  transportation  to  and  from  school  for  elementary  and 
secondary  nonpublic  school  students  on  an  equal  basis  with  public 
school  students.  High  schools  naturally  draw  from  a larger  feeder  area, 
as  do  public  high  schools  . In  the  Catholic  high  schools , transportation 
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is  usually  available  at  an  additional  charge  to  the  parent.  They  are  also 


Services  for  Disadvantaged.  Sufficient  data  were  available  to  exam- 
; ine  costs  and  revenues  at  Catholic  elementary  schools  specifically  serv 
; ing  the  educationally  disadvantaged.  The  primary  measure  used  for  se- 
i lection  of  these  schools  is  their  eligibility  for  participation  in  programs 


A second  standard  used  to  distinguish  schools  serving  disad- 
vantaged students  is  eligibility  to  receive  additional  funds  provided  by 
the  State's  SESA  of  1971  to  aid  nonpublic  schools  serving  areas  with  a 
high  concentration  of  low  income  families  (Appendix).  SESA  uses  the 


Most  schools  designated  as  serving  primarily  disadvantaged 
students  are  located  in  New  York  City.  69%  of  Title  I 1970-71  funds 
are  spent  for  New  York  City  schools  , public  and  nonpublic.  New  York 
City  nonpublic  school  children  eligible  underTitle  IV  make  up  73.5%  of 
the  106,243  State-wide  nonpublic  eligibility  for  1970-71.  Most  of 
the  schools  involved  are  elementary  schools . Not  enough  high  schools 
participate  to  allow  meaningful  averaging  of  cost  or  revenue  data . 

* Detailed  financial  data  for  Jewish,  Other  Sectarian,  and  Nonsectarian 
schools  eligible  or  not  eligible  for  programs  under  Title  I were  avail- 
able . 


quite  accessible . 


funded  under  Title  I of  the  Federal  ESEA  of  1965  . 


same  designation  as  Title  IV  of  the  NDEA  of  1958. 
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Financial  statements  from  the  schools  show  no  significant 
differences  between  explicit  expenditures  of  ESEA  and  SESA  "poverty 
area"  Catholic  elementary  schools  and  the  expenditures  of  schools  not 
so  designated.  Far  greater  differences  in  cost  and  revenue  items  ap- 
pear when  the  schools  are  classified  by  locational  criteria,  i.e. , New 

York  City,  Other  Urban,  Suburban,  and  Rural.** 

The  one  startling  contrast  between  designated  "poverty  area" 
schools  and  schools  not  so  classified  rs  the  ratio  of  religious  order 
teachers  to  students.  The  "poverty  area"  schools  have  more  religious 
order  teachers  per  students  than  the  other  schools  . Since  these 
teachers  are  lower-salaried  than  lay  teachers,  there  is  an  apparently 
greater  resource  allocation  to  the  "poverty  area"  schools  in  non-monetary 
form , even  though  expenditures  appear  equal  in  dollar  amounts  (Table 

7). 

Religious  teachers  on  the  average  have  higher  degree  qualifi- 
cations and  longer  years  of  teaching  experience  than  lay  teachers  . If 
these  teacher  characteristics  can  be  said  to  be  an  addition  to  school 
quality.  Catholic  schools  are  allocating  greater  resources  to  "poverty 
area"  schools  than  is  apparent  from  explicit  expenditure  data. 


"*Some  slight  variations  appear  in  a close 

statements  of  Catholic  elementary  schools  under  Title  1 and  Title  I 
Isslficatlons.  Tuition  levels  are  very  slightly  Muher  to  schoo  s not 
included  under  either  of  these  designations  , whereas  no  pattern  is  d s 
cernible  on  costs  per  pupil.  Also,  lay'_teachers  salaries  ^te  PP 
mately  10%  lower  for  schools- undef  Tltle  I and  Title  IV  classifications. 
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TABLE  7.  New  York  State  Pupils  Per  Religious  Order  Teacher  in  Catholic 
E lementarv  ” Poverty  Area ” S chools  


1969-70 


Eligible  Schools 
ESEA  NDEA 
Title  I Title  IV 


Not  Eligible  Schools 
ESEA  NDEA 

Title  I Title  IV 


Pupils  Per 
Religious 
Order  Teacher 


59 


56 


68 


66 


Computations  based  on  Catholic  School  Financial  Statements 


Jewish  Day  Schools 

Racial  and  Ethnic  Integration.  The  Jewish  Day  Schools  enroll  52,861  stu- 
dents . Since  Minority  group  students  make  up  less  than  1%  of  this  en- 
rollment, the  Jewish  Day  Schools  are  the  least  integrated  of  the  four 
school  groups  (Table  8). 

Howe^ver,  It  i^^  important  to  place  such  statistics  in  context 
of  the  very  special  religious  orientation  of  these  schools  . The  Orthodox 
Jewish  commuhit^"  members;- who  sponsor  93%  of  the  Jewish  Day  Schools , 
are  a mlrionty  among  those  who  as  Jewish,  prc^ably 

amounting  to  l^ss  than  10%.  They'are  s^klng  to  maintain  a culture 
Identity  with  a unique  code  of  behayior^ 

An  applicant  must  be  Jewish  tojbe  admitted  to  a Jewish  Day 

School.  Where  the  question  of  reiligiqu'k  status  of  a student  is  raispd  , 


RIC 
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TABLE  8.  New  York  State  Raclal/Ethnlc  Characteristics  of  Students  In 
Jewish  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools 

1969-70 


E lementary 
(K-8) 

Secondary 

(9-12) 

Total 
(K-  12) 

Black 

0.2% 

0.0%* 

0.2% 

Spanish  Surnamed 

0.1% 

0.0%* 

0.1% 

Other  Minority 

0.1% 

0.0% 

0 . 1% 

White 

99.5% 

99.9% 

99.6% 

TOTAL 

99.9% 

99.9% 

100.0% 

* Note;  Less  than  0.05%. 

Computations  based  on  State  Education  Department  data. 

a student's  family  has  the  right  to  appeal  a principal's  decision  to  a 
rabbinical  tribunal. 

There  Is  no  central  examination  procedure  for  admission  to 

these  schools  . Each  school  sets  Its  own  requirements.  Only  a few 
schools  are  academically  selecUve . Assurances  have  been  given  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Jewish  Day  Schools  .that  no  Jewish  child  seeking 
admission  to  a Jewish  Day  School  Is  denied  a place  , even  though  In 
some  cases  the  child  rhay  not  be  able  to  enter  the  partlcu^r  school  he 
desires . 
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Economic  Barriers . Jewish  Day  Schools  are  financed  in  part  by  income 
from  tuition,  in  part  by  voluntary  contributions  through  pa  rent -organized 
fund-raising  activities,  and  in  part  by  donations  from  synagogues  and 
Jewish  philanthropies.  Approximately  40%  of  the  budget  is  coyered'by 
tuition.  Rates  range  anywhere  from  $150  to  $1,000.  The  collected 
tuitions  for  the  elementary  day  schools  average  $391  per  child.  About 
, 10%  of  the  students  pay  full  tuition  , another  20%  are  on  full  scholarships  , 
and  the  remaining  70%  pay  a substantial  part  of  the  tuition.  In  order 
to  obtain  a waiver  or  partial  waiver  of  tuition,  the  head  of  a family  must 
come  before  the  board  of  the  school,  submit  detailed  financial  informa- 
tion and  testify  to  his  need.  This  process  of  submitting  to  such  a thor- 
ough examination  can  be  a deterrent  in  itself.  No  income  information 
on  Orthodox  Jewish  families  is  available,  and  tuition  levels  may  be  a 
barrier  to  applications. 

Access . 85%.  of  the.  Jewish  Day  Schools  in  the  State  are  located  in  New 
York  City , and  most  of  these  are  in  the  boroughs  of  Queens  and  Brooklyn  . 
Usually  the  schools  within  the  City  tend  to  shift  as  the  Orthojdox  Jewish 
community  shifts  , and  jewish  schools  discontinue  , to  function  after  Ortho- 
dox Jews  have  left  an  area  . There;  is  no  central  funding  source  to  even 
temporarily  subsidize  schools;  so  that  deficits  cannot  be  continued  very 
long  without  the  schools  closing.  Jewish  Day  Schools  also  operate  in 
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.11  of  the  other  major  cities  in  the  State.  Thus,  the  only  place  where 
Jewish  Day  Schools  would  be  Inaccessible  to  a Jewish  family  would  be 
in  rural  areas  . In  such  cases  families  can  send  children  away  to  Jew- 

Ish  boarding  schools. 

Since  the  Orthodox  Jewish  community  is  concentrated  in  New 
York  City,  and  there  is  no  need  for  these  schools  to  reach  the  general 
population,  information  about  these  schools  is  easily  circulated  by 
Avord  of  mouth  within  the  Jewish  community  . 


r>^hpr  Sectarian  _ 

.nd  F.thnic  integration.  As  a group  these  schools  appear  to  be 
the  most  integrated  (Table  9) , particularly  with  respect  to  Black  stu- 
dents. It  might  be  of  interest  to  note  that  nationally  13%  of  Protes- 
tants identify  as  Black.  This  group  does  not  have  a comparable  num- 

ber  of  Spanish  Surnamed  students  . 

Since  there  is  no  breakdown  for  the  racial  and  ethnic  compo- 
sition of  Individual  denominations , it  is  possible  that  some  denomina- 
tions have  extraordinary  concentrations  of  Black  members  . We  do 

not  know  thb  school-by-school  distribution  of  Black:  students  within  ... 
denomlhations  . Racially  isolated  schools  may  well  exist.  : A 
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TABLE  9.  New  York  State  Racial/Ethnic  Characteristics  of  Students  in 
Other  Sectarian  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools 

1969-70 


Elementary 

(K-8) 

Secondary 

(9-12) 

Total 

JSzl2L 

Black 

20.  1% 

13.0% 

18.8% 

Spanish  Surnamed 

2.0% 

3.0% 

2.2% 

Other  Minority 

1.2% 

0.9% 

1 . 1% 

White 

76.7% 

83.1% 

77.9% 

TOTAL 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

Computations  based 

on  State  Education 

Department  data . 

Admission  Reauireme nts . We  have  no  adequate  information  on  the  num- 
ber of  schools  and  denominations  that  apply  a religious  test  for  admis- 
sion, but  undoubtedly  some  do.  While  few  of  these  schools  establish 
academic  standards  at  the  elementary  school  level,  most  apply  them  at 
the  high  school  level. 

Economic  Barriers . The  average  tuition  for  the  Other  Sectarian 

schools  Is  $567  for  elementary  schools  and  over  $1,000  for  high 
schools.  Both  Of  these  figures  represent  a significant  outlay  for  a 

financially  pressed  family  . The  Lutheran  schools  receive  an  average 
of  $245  In  tuition  for  their  elementary  schools.  Students  that  are  not 
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members  of  the  congregation  pay  approximately  50%  more  than  those  who 
are  members . The  Episcopal  schools  receive  an  average  of  over  $1,000 
per  elementary  student.  These  figures  are  based  on  dollar  amounts  actu- 
ally collected,  and  therefore  reflect  aid  given  through  tuition  rebates. 

A few  scholarships  are  also  given,  but  they  are  not  plentiful.  Obviously 
the  tuitions  In  most  denominations  will  pose  a substantial  barrier  for  the 

poor. 

Access.  Because  of  the  number  of  denominations  in  this  group,  no  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  as  to  the  physical  accessibility  of  a particular 
denomination's  schools.  Information  about  the  schools  is  very  limited 

and  gets  practically  no  general  distribution. 

It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  generalize  in  terms  of  the  other 
factors  that  might  be  used  to  judge  equal  opportunity  for  the  denomina- 
tions in  this  school  group.  There  are  too  many  variations  and  data 
is  insufficient. 

Nonsectarian  . ^ 

Of  the  280  schools  In  this  group,  98  are  members  of  the  New 
York  State  Association  pf  Independent  Schools  (NYS AIS ) . These  98  , . 

memfeschools  come  closest:,to.theyima^^^ 

schoot'or  academyvv 
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Social  an^  Ethnic  Integration.  There  is  a significant  variation  between  the 
integration  level  in  Nonsectarian  schools  as  a whole  and  that  in  the  mem- 
ber schools  of  NYSAI3  (Table  10) . Whereas  14%  of  Nonsectarian  school 
enrollment  is  made  up  of  minority  students  , the  student  body  in  the  NYSAIS 
schools  Is  4.5%  minority.  Since  these  schools  by  definition  do  not 
exercise  religious  preferences,  religious  affiliation  is  not  a constraint 
on  fuller  Integration.  Economic  and  academic  barriers  are. 


TABLE  10.  New  York  State  Raclal/Ethnlc  Characteristics  of  Students  in 
Nonsectarian  Elementar/  and  Secondary  Schools ^ 


1969-70 


Elementary 

(K-8) 

Secondary 

(9-12) 

Total 

(K-12) 

Black 

i 

1 11.9% 

8.4% 

10.7% 

Spanish  Sumamed 

2'  . 2%  , 

2 . 5% 

2.3% 

other  Minority 

; 1 . 0% 

1.1% 

1 . 0% 

White 

84.9% 

- 88.0% 

85.9% 

TOTAL 

100.0% 

100.0%  , 

99.9% 

■■■ 


Computations  based  on  State  Education  Department  data 


Admission  Requirements . Academic  standards  for  admission  to  Nonsectarian 

schools  are  usually  quite  Strict  .''  How 

small  number  of  schdbls  designed  to  educate  t^ 
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elementary  and  high  school  dropouts.  Such  schools  may  have  standards 
that  require  a certain  degree  of  student  motivation,  but  traditional  aca- 
demic standards  are  not  considered  relevant. 

Not  generally  represented  in  our  statistics  are  the  40  to  70 
community  or  alternative  schools  and  "street  academies"  which  serve, 
principally,  the  disadvantaged.  This  group  has  enrollments  of  about 
2,000  to  4,000  students.  The  State  Department  of  Education  keeps 
Incomplete  records  on  these  schools  and  no  statistical  information  is 
currently  available. 

Economic  Banters.  Tuition  for  the  nonsectarian  groups  averages 
approximately  $1,388  for  elementary  schools  and  almost  $2,000  for  high 
schools  . This  is  a deterrent  not  only  for  the  poor  but  for  many  middle 
class  families  as  well.  Scholarships  are  offered,  but  these  provide  funds 
only  for  a small  number  of  students  . The  98  schools  that  are  members  of 
the  Association  of  Independent  Schools  offered  partial  or  full  scholar- 
ships to  13%  of  their  enrollment  last  year.  This  averages  about  $985  per 
scholarship  student.  On  the  other  hand,  the  few  alternative  or  commun- 
ity schools  usually  charge  no  tuition  and  create  every  opportunity  for 
the  disadvantaged  to  attend . 

Access  . Nonsectarian  schools  are  distributed  in  all  major  locations  . 
Publicly  available  information  concerning  the  schools  is  in  general  much 
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better  than  for  the  other  school  groups . "The  Handbook  of  Private 
Schools,"  published  by  Porter  Sargent,  Is  published  yearly  and  con- 
tains information  on  most  nonsectarian  schools  in  New  York  State,  in- 
cluding a description  of  the  school,  tuition  figures  and  miscellaneous 

information  helpful  to  submitting  applications. 

Schools  in  this  group  appear  to  represent  extremes  in  the 
area  of  equal  opportunity.  They  vary  from  economically  and  academ- 
ically restrictive  "private  schools"  enrolling  31,572  students,  to  a 
few  "free"  or  community  schools  offering  totally  open  enrollment. 


IV.  PLURALISM 

Pluralism  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  cherished  values  in 
American  society.  In  education,  pluralism  exists  to  provide  parental 
options,  models  for  experimentation  and  innovation,  and  competition 
among  schools  for  students . The  constitutional  right  of  a parent  to 


choose  the  kind  of  school  his  child  will  attend  may  not  be  abridged  so 
long  as  that  choice  does  not  exclude  other  children  from  equally  rich 
educational  opportunities.  Pluralism  has  often  been  distorted  to  pro- 


mote elitism  and  segregation.  In  a more  positive  sense,  it  has  sup- 
ported efforts  to  maintain  cultural  identity  for  minority  groups.  No 
studies  indicate  that  the  major  group?,of  nonpublic  schools  c^^ 


in  this  Report  contribute  to  divis ive ness  in  American  life  . In  fact 

V 


the  Greeley  and  Rossi  study  indicates  that  if  we  examine  the  education 

of  Catholics  In  Catholic  schools; 

We  will  find  no  trace  of  a 'divisive'  effect  of  Catholic 
education,  nor  will  control  variables  produce  any  such 
trace  . On  the  contrary,  there  will  be  some  indication 
that  among  the  youngest  graduates  of  Catholic  schools, 
there  is  more  tolerance  rather  than  less. 

The  nonpublic  groups  provide  an  alternative  to  the  public 

school  system  that  has  been  exercised  by  the  parents  of  one  out  of 

every  five  children.  This  exercise  of  choice  is  an  ongoing  process 

which  creates  a mixed  and  somewhat  interdependent  educational 

enterprise . For  example,  of  the  72  ,400  students  in  nonpublic  seventh 

grades  last  year,  50 ,500  continued  on  to  nonpublic  secondary  schools  , 

and  most  of  the  other  31%  entered  public  high  schools  because  of  a 

parental  choice  to  begin  a new  educational  sequence.  Thus  , the 

public  school  system  inherits  the  educational  benefits  and  problems 

conferred  by  the  nonpublic  elementary  schools . 

However,  pluralism  in  education  is  far  more  limited  in  prac- 
tice than  is  apparent,  particularly  from  the  viewpoint  of  any  particular 
parent.  Since  most  nonpublic  schools  are  sectarian  and  most  of  these 

Catholic / members  of  denominations  without  numerous  schools  have 
only  limited  options;  parents  having ;ho  church  affiliation  are  even  more 
restricted . As  Professor  Henry  M . Brickell  has  noted; 


) 
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Nonpublic  schools  have  never  been  a genuine  alterna- 
tive to  public  schools  for  most  parents  in  the 
States . For  the  majority,  from  the  beginning  of  history, 
the  alternative  to  public  schools  has  been  no  schools. 

The  most  accessible  nonpublic  school  has  always  been 
the  Catholic  parish  elementary  school,  which  has  been 
at  some  points  in  history  almost  a ’free  public  Catholic 
school,'  thanks  chiefly  to  the  contributed  services  of 
the  religious  teachers  . But  even  when  most  numerous 
these  schools  have  been  available  to  less  than  half 

the  Catholic  children. 

For  reasons  of  cost  or  for  other  reasons  , most  Ameri- 
cans do  not  think  seriously  of  transferring  their  children 
to  nonpublic  schools  if  the  public  schools  prove  un- 
satisfactory. They  are  much  more  likely  to  niove  to 
a suburb  where  the  public  schools  appear  to  be  better. 

The  strongest  evidence  of  this  is  a concentric  sor  - 
ing  out  of  the  population  by  levels  of 
ation,  with  decaying  cities  at  the  center.  That  classic 
pattern  is  as  evident  in  Rhode  Island  as  anywhere  else 
in  the  nation,  as  established  by  the  Commission  dur- 
ing its  major  study. 

Competition  among  nonpublic  schools,  or  between  the  public 

and  nonpublic  schools,  appears  to  be  a one-way  street.  Nonpublic 

schools , particularly  in  the  Catholic  group,  are  trying  to  come  closer 
to  public  school  salary  scales  and  public  school  pupil-teaoher  ratios . 
Only  the  nonsectarian  schools  seem  to  be  exempt  from  this  form  of 
cxjmpetltion  because  of  their  already  low  pupil-teacher  ratios  and  rela- 

tively  high  salary  scale. 

Support  for  pluralism  has  often  been  based  on  the  argument  that 
nonpublic  schools  will  compete  with  public  schools , and  a higher  level 
of  educational  quality  will  result,  in  all  sectors  . Moreover,,  it  is 
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contGnded  that  nGW  technicjuGS,  if  established  in  nonpublic  education/ 
should  be  a model  for  the  public  sector.  In  this  way,  the  public  schools 
can  adopt  the  effective  new  procedures  to  their  curricula  and  thus  improve 
the  quality  of  education. 

No  studies  can  be  cited  to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  a 
"free  market"  concept  between  public  and  nonpublic  sectors.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  that  a system  as  large  and  as  centralized  as  the 
public  school  system  is  susceptible  to  competition  at  a local  level. 
Examples  of  public  school  principals  changing  their  curriculum  to  at- 
tract students  back  from  a local  nonpublic  school  do  not  exist. 

There  are  few  links  among  the  public  schools  to  allow  for  the 
dissemination  of  information  on  innovative  techniques  , and  there  are 
no  effective  links  between  the  public  and  nonpublic  sectors.  Neither 
are  there  established  methods  of  measuring  the  effectiveness  of  any 
particular  techniques  used  in  a particular  school,  so  that  to  consider 
nonpublic  schools  as  models  for  public  schools  is  not  valid.  Profes- 
sor Brickell,  in  his  Rhode  Island  study  went  further. 

As  models  for  the  public  schools  to  copy,  nonpublic  schools 
have  a number  of  serious  shortcomings.  Some  nonpublic 
schools  are  so  tiny  and/or  have  such  small  classes  that 
public  institutions  would  find  them  entirely  too  expensive 
to  duplicate . Most  nonpublic  schools  use  noncertifled 

teachers  whom  the  bureaucracy  (public  school)  with  its 
fixed  and  objective  , even  sometimes  nonserislcal,  stan-  ' ^ 

’ dards  would  hardly  tolerate.  Few  nonpublic  schools  offer 

the  curricular  variety  a public  school  needs  if  it  is  to  reach 
all  its  diverse  pupils. 
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Nonpublic  schools  appear  to  be  less  responsive  to 
changes  in  the  external  enviibnment  than  public  schools, 
according  to  evidence  from  one  study  conducted  after 
Sputnik  I.  (No  nonpublic  school  exists  in  the  same 
kind  of  political  environment  as  a public  school.  It 
need  not  respond  to  the  same  kind  of  pressures.) 

Most  nonpublic  schools  make  little,  if  any,  use  of 
their  freedom  to  innovate . Thus  , they  have  nothing 
different  to  be  copied.  In  fact,  during  the  past  dec- 
ade the  public  schools  seem  to  have  moved  ahead  in 
this  respect.  Nonetheless,  from  time  to  time,  non- 
public schools  will  attract  great  attention  by  being 
first  to  cross  a new  frontier,  leading  public  schools 
after  them . 

Thus , pluralism  is  an  Integral  part  of  the  educational  system 
in  New  York  State  in  that  alternatives  do  exist.  The  public  school 
system  does  not  have  a monopoly  on  education.  However,  tuitions  for 


all  but  the  Catholic  elementary  schools  exclude  many  families  from  the 

I 

benefits  of  the  pluralistic  system  . Poor  families  , in  particular,  are 
limited  in  their  options  hot  only  by  financial  barriers , but  by  lack  of 
information,  access  , and  availability  of  alternative  educational  oppor- 
tunities. The  vast  potential  which  pluralism  holds  for  creating  new 
school  types  and  for  offering  real  parental  options  has  hardly  been  tapped 


Quality 

Quality  in  education  is  extremely  difficult  to  define  and  even 
harder  to  appraise.  Measurements  are  generally, not  comparable  and  are 
elusive.  The  factors  underlying  quality  in  education,  even  when  identi- 
fied, are  not  easily  evaluated  by  current  standards . The  Inputs  into  the 
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education  process  involve  not  only  the  resources  of  a school,  such  as 
teachers,  but  pupil  potential  and  motivation.  For  the  purpose  of  looking 
at  State  educational  goals,  a brief  overview  of  the  nonpublic  schools  is 
provided  only  to  determine  if  and  where  major  differences  in  quality  exist 
between  public  and  nonpublic  schools . No  new  measures  were  created. 


No  in-depth  study  was  attempted. 

As  a quality  measure,  the  New  York  State  Education  Department 
administers  an  annual  Pupil  Evaluation  Program  (PEP)  which  has  value 
insofar  as  it  produces  uniform  statistics  . PEP  is  a test  of  reading  and 
mathematical  achievement  given  each  fall  to  grades  3 and  6 . Minimum 
competence  exams  are  given  at  grade  9.  Pupils  in  all  public  and  non- 
public schools  are  required  to  take  the  tests.  PEP  was  established  in 
1965  to  provide  information  for  the  administration  of  Federal  ESEA  Title 
I funds,  and  the  yearly  results  are  now  available  for  use  as  a standard. 
It  is  the  only  standardized  test  given  to  nearly  all  public  and  nonpublic 


school  students  in  the  State .,  The  results  of  these  tests  provide  only  one 

measure , and  "they  are  not , in  and  of  themselves  , sufficient  for  making 

19 

such  (educational)  evaluations." 

Results  in  the  most  general  form  from  1969  show  that  median 

scores  of  students  in  Roman  Catholic  schools  were  somewhat  higher  in 
reading  and  math  achievement  at  grades  3 and  6 than  the  public  school 
median  scores  . Children  in  all  other  nonpublic  schools. scored  higher 


in  reading  and  math  than  Catholic  or  public  school  children 
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The  PEP  tests  Identify  students  who  perform  below  "minimum  com- 
petence" levels  on  the  tests  as  educationally  disadvantaged.  For  all  grades 
and  subjects  combined,  the  percent  of  pupils  below  minimum  competence 
in  1969  was  26.3%  of  public  school  enrollment  and  10.8%  of  nonpublic 
school  enrollment . Since  1966  the  percentage  of  educationally  disadvan- 
taged in  terms  of  performance  in  the  public  schools  had  increased  from 
15.0%  to  16. 3%, while  the  percentage  in  nonpublic  schools  had  decreased 

from  11.5%  to  10.8%. 

Another  indirect  indicator  of  achievement,  where  data  is  avail- 
able, is  the  destination  of  high  school  graduates . Continuing  on  to  high- 
er education  is  generally  considered  to  be  a desirable  objective.  School 
principals  were  asked  in  the  fall  of  1969  to  report  on  the  status  of  students 
who  graduated  from  their  schools  in  June,  1969  (Table  11).  A significantly 
larger  proportion  of  nonpublic  school  graduates  continue  their  formal  edu- 
cation than  do  public  school  graduates . However,  since  there  is  no 
systematic  or  up-to-date  record  kept  of  the  path  of  students  after  gradua- 
tion, the  figures  may  to  some  extent  reflect  the  estimates  of  the  principals 
or  the  intentions  of  the  students  rather  than  their  «nal  destinations . 

To  some  extent  a oertaln  conformity  of  subject  matter  and  curricu- 
lum is  assured  by  the  state  Education  Uw  requirement  that  students  in  non- 
, public  schools  receive  at  least  an:"equivalent"  education  to  that  offered  in 

the  same  district  In  the  public  schools . 


o 
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TABLE  11.  New  York  State  Distribution  of  Public  and  Nonpublic  High 
/ School  Graduates 

(Students  Graduated  in  June,  1969) 


Entering 

Postsecondary 


Gradu- 

ates 

4 -Year 

2-Year 

and 

Other 

Employ- 

ment 

Mili- 

tary 

Service 

Other 

Nonpublic 

40,539 

56.67c 

24.67c 

15. 17c 

1 . 07c 

2.77c 

Public 

182,758 

36.87c 

28.97c 

24.37c 

4 . 17c 

5 . 97c 

TOTAL: 

223,297 

40.57c 

28. 17c 

22.67c 

3 . 57c 

5.37c 

Computations  based  on  State  Education  Department  data  . 


It  is  possible  to  apply  some  measurements  to  the  quality  of 
teachers.  In  Table  12  the  education  of  public  school  and  Catholic 
school  religious  order  teachers  and  lay  teachers  is  outlined.  Religious 
training  is  not  taken  into  consideration  in  the  chart.  Obviously,  the 
educational  background  of  a teacher  is  only  one  small  aspect  of  the 
many  considerations  that  might  distinguish  a good  teacher  from  a poor 
teacher.  A greater  percentage  of  public  teachers  have  masters  and 
bachelors'  degrees  than  Catholic  teachers.  Within  the  Catholic  system , 
the  religious  order  teachers  tend  to  have  more  formal  education  and  many 
more  years  of  teaching  experience  than  the  lay  teachers . Since  religi- 
ous order  teachers  spend  practically  all  their  adult  lives  teaching,  ages 
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of  rGligious  order  teachers  compared  to  lay  teachers  is  used  as  a sur- 
rogate for  comparative  religious  order-lay  teacher  experience. 


TABLE  12 

. New  York  State  Education  of  Catholic  and  Public  Classroom 
Teachers 

Elementary 

(K-8) 

1970-71 

Secondary 

(9-12) 

Total 

PUBLIC 

Reli- 

gious 

Lay 

Reli- 
gious Lay 

Cath- 

olic 

TOTAL 

1969-70 

% 

% 

% % 

% 

% 

Less 
than  BA 

23.2 

33.1 

1.9  5.0 

19.8 

3.7 

BA 

58.8 

62.1 

34.9  64.0 

56.3 

62.2 

MA 

18.0 

4.7 

62.0  30.4 

23.5 

33.7 

PhD 

0.1 

0.1 

1.3  0.6 

0.4 

0.4 

TOTAL 

100.1 

100.0 

100.1  100.0 

100.0 

100.0' 

Every  child  in  a nonpublic  school  is  there  because  of  an  active 
preferential  choice  made  by  a parent.  Insofar  as  this  interest  of  a par- 
ent in  the  education  of  his  child  is  transferable  to  the  child  as  motiva- 
tion for  learning^  the  nonpublic  school  child  is  motivated  in  a different 
way  than  the  public  school  child  . 

Socio-economic  background  of  parents  may  also  be  reflected 
in  the  interests  of  a pupil.  Generally,  the  Catholic,  Jewish  and  Other 

■’  m ■ ■ ■ 
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Sectarian  elementary  schools  do  not  pick  from  the  cream  of  applicants 
through  any  kind  of  academically  restrictive  admission  procedure . 

Nonsectarian  schools  , however,  often  give  admission  tests 
and  are  generally  college  preparatory  schools.  Independent  schools, 
by  means  of  these  academic  admission  standrads  and  very  high  tuitions  , 
select  children  of  high  income  families  . A large  majority  of  the  students 
come  from  families  with  over  $10,000  income  per  year. 

All  high  schools  in  the  nonpublic  sector  are  college  preparatory 
and  admit  students  on  the  basis  of  test  scores  and  other  submitted  eval- 
uative criteria.  Above-average  students  (by  standard  test  scores)  com- 
prise the  bulk  of  the  enrollment  in  those  schools. 


Nonpublic  school  groups  were  not  able  to  provide  information 


on  the  extent  of  experimentation  and  innovation  in  their  curricula  or 
the  effectiveness  of  their  educational  programs.  Open  classrooms,  un- 
graded classes,  mini-schools,  and  work-study  and  experimental  programs 
are  found  in  nonpublic  schools  . There  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that 


nonpublic  schools  in  any  way  lag  behind  the  public  schools  |nexperi- 
menting'iwith  or  adopting  new  technique  : 

The  nonpublic  sector  contains  a wide  range  of  school  types 
which  vary  as  to  religious  affiliation,  management , enrollment,  educa- 


tional programs  , and  other,  characteristics..  Whether  a corresponding 


richness  and  effectivenss  in  secular  educational  styles 


exist  has  been 
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the  subject  of  recent  investigation  outside  New  York.  These  studies  have 
found  that  traditional  curriculum  and  traditional  educational  techniques 
are  as  often  the  rule  in  nonpublic  schools  as  in  public  schools . "The 
goals  and  the  curricula  of  nonpublic  schools  are  more  similar  to,  than 
different  from , those  of  the  public  schools  . 

There  is  not  a great  difference  between  the  over-all  quality  of 
public  and  nonpublic  education  in  the  State.  Those  standardized  measures 
that  do  exist  illustrate  that  the  nonpublic  sector  provides  an  education 
which  is,  at  the  least,  equivalent  to  that  given  in  public  schools.  Class- 
room techniques,  curricula  and  the  quality  of  teachers  are,  on  the  aver- 
age,  very  similar.  There  sre  highly  visible  experimental  and  innovative 
programs  in  some  nonpublic  schools  , although  the  overall  system  is  no 
more  nor  less  traditional  than  the  public  sector.  Of  all  the  measures  of 
quality,  those  that  do  stand  out  most  in  accounting  for  differences  between 
public  and  nonpublic  school  students'  deal  with  measures  of  parent  inter- 
est and  the  socio-economic  background  of  the  student. 

Educational  Efficiency  with  Demonstrable  Effectiveness 

W^ith  the  exception  of  the  honsectarian  group,  per  pupil  costs 
are  lower  in  nbnpublic  schools  than  in  public  schoolsl  The  average 
per  pupil  cost  in  the  dominant  Catholic  group  is  only  |241  as  coriipeired 
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with  $1,255  in  the  public  sector  for  elementary  and  secondary 


schools.* 

Educational  efficiency  can  be  measured  by  relating  costs  , 

to  the  quality  of  the  educational  output.  As  the  nonpublic  schools 

/ 

provide  an  education  at  least  equivalent  to  that  provided  m /he  public 
schools  , and  since  they  accomplish  this  at  lower  costs  ,/it  can  be  con- 
cluded that  nonpublic  schools  do  meet  standards  of  erli^cational  effi- 


ciency with  demonstrable  results. 

The  distance  to  be  traveled  in  a prognss^sive  state  like 
New  York  to  achieve  equality  of  educationaj/opportunity  in  the  public 
and  nonpublic  school  sectors  is  sufficie^ly  great  that  any  federal  non- 
public school  aid  legislation  contem^^ted  must  take  into  considera- 
tion. the  need  to  attach  conditions^ior  equal  opportunity  and  to  provide 
mechanisms  to  encourage  all  stAtes  and. localities  to  enforce  said 


conditions . 


* Religious-Border  and  lay  teachers  in  the  Catholic  schools  are  paid 
substant^lly  less' than  public  school  teachers  . This  low  compensa- 
tion le/el  is  reflected  in  the  low  per  pupil  costs  of  Catholic  schools. 
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SOURCES  CONTACTED 


(A)  Catholic  Diocesan  School  Systems 

Altoona  -Johns  town , Pe  nns  ylvania 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
Belleville,  Illinois 
Birmingham,  Alabama 
Boise,  Idaho 
Burlington,  Vermont 
Davenport,  Iowa 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Dubuque , Iowa 
Fall  River,  Massachusetts 
Galveston-Houston,  Texas 
Grand  Island,  Nebraska 
Great  Falls , Montana 
Indianapolis , Indiana 
Joliet,  Illinois 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 
Madison,  Wisconsin 
Manchester,  New  Hampshire 
Marquette,  Michigan 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Mobile  , Alabama 
Montgomery,  Alabama 
New  York,  New  York 
Omaha,  Nebraska 
Peioria,  Illinois 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Phoenix,  Arizona 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Portland,  Oregon 
Rockville  Centre,  New  York 
St.  Cloud,  Minnesota 
St.  Paul-Minneapolis  , Minnesota 
San  Francisco,  California 
Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota 
Spokane,  Washington 
Steubenville,  Ohio 
Tucson,  Arizona 
' Winona,  Minnesota 
i'  Youngstown,  Ohio  : 
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(B)  Member  Associations  , National  Association  of  Independent  Schools 

Connecticut  Association  of  Independent  Schools 
California  Association  of  Independent  Schools 
Independent  Schools  Association  of  the  Central  States 
Independent  Schools  Association  of  the  Southwest 
Independent  Schools  Association  of  Massachusetts 
New  York  State  Association  of  Independent  Schools 
Florida  Council  of  Independent  Schools 
Independent  Schools  Association  of  Northern  New  lElngland 
Mid-South  Association  of  Independent  Schools 
Pacific  Northwest  Association  of  Independent  Schools 
Southern  Association  of  Independent  Schools 
Association  of  Colorado  Independent  Schools 
Arizona  Association  of  Independent  Academic  SchoiDls 
Association  of  Independent  Maryland  Schools 
Georgia  Association  of  Independent  Schools 
Independent  Schools  Association  of  Rhode  Island 
Michigan  Independent  Schools  Association 
New  Jersey  Association  of  Independent  Schools 
Ohio  Association  of  Private  Academic  Schools 
Pennsylvania  Association  of  Independent  Schools 
Pennsylvania  Association  of  Independent  Schools 
Pennsylvania  Association  of  Private  Academic  Schools 
Virginia  Association  of  Independent  Elementary  Schools 
Virginia  Association  of  Independent  Preparatory  Schools 
Hawaii  Association  of  Independent  Schools 
Cleveland  Council  of  Independent  Schools 
Association  of  Independent  Schools  of  Greater  Washington 
Association  of  Teachers  in  Independent  Schools  of  New  York  City 
and  Vicinity 

Friends  Council  on  Education 

Independent  Schools  Association  of  Greater  Chicago 
Independent  Schools  Teachers  Association  of  Philadelphia  and 
Vicinity 

Maine  Association  of  Independent  Schools 
National  Association  of  Episcopal  Schools 
New  York  City  Guild  of  Independent  Schools 
North  Carolina  Association  of  Independent  Schools 
Commission  on  Independent  Secondary  Schools  (NEACSS) 
Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  (MSACS) 
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Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  (SACS) 

Secondary  School  Commission  (North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools) 

Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  (Western  Association  of 
Schools  and  Colleges) 


(C)  Miscellaneous 

Donald  A.  Erickson,  School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago 
George  F.  Madaus , Center  for  Field  Research  and  School  Services 
at  Boston  College 

William  D.  Hitt,  Battelle  Memorial  Institute,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Alfred  W.  Meyer,  Indiana  Committee  on  Non-Public  Schools 
Raymond  R.  Rufo,  Indiana  Catholic  Conference 
Cary  Potter,  National  Association  of  Independent  Schools 
Otto  Kraushaar,  Graduate  School  of  Education,  Harvard  University 
Office  of  School  Surveys  and  Studies  , University  of  Texas 
Stanford  School  Planning  Laboratory,  Stanford  University 
New  England  Catholic  Education  Center,  Boston 
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ANNOTATED  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

(1) .  Belleville,  Illinois:  Diocesan  Education  Study;  1970  (Catholic 

Education  Research  Center,  Boston  College),  1970. 

Background;  Study  entirely  attltudlnal  In  nature.  Represents 
culmination  of  efforts  of  eleven-member  diocesan  board  of 
education  to  assess  lay  and  religious  attitudes  toward  various 
programs  of  Catholic  education.  Results  were  to  aid  in  policy 
making . 

\ 

Major  Researchers;  Catholic  Education  Research  Center, 

Boston  College , contracted  In  spring  1969  to  prepare  and 
tabulate  responses  to  appropriate  questionnaire. 

Sample;  10,768  laymen  (about  37  per  cent  of  approximately 
37,000  contacted),  129  priests  and  33  major  seminarians 
(about  57  percent  of  285  contacted) , and  507  nuns  and  26 
brothers  (78  percent  of  682  contacted) . 

Dates;  Data  Collection  and  analysis  conducted  during 
1969-1970.  Study  released  In  March,  1971. 

(2) .  Boise,  Idaho;  Catholic  Education  Study  (Census  Management,  Inc.), 

1969. 

Background;  Survey  of  attitudes  of  adult  Catholics  toward 
diocesan  schools  represents  Phase  I of  a three  part  study  of 
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lay  attitudes  toward  Catholic  educational  programs  operant 
within  the  diocese  (Phase  II  was  a survey  of  CCD 
personnel  regarding  programs  with  which  they  were  Involved; 
Phase  III  consisted  of  a survey  of  Catholic  college  students 
regarding  the  campus  apostolate).  Three  part  attltudlnal 
accompanied  by  descriptive  study  of  diocesan  elementary 
schools  (l.e.,  enrollments,  personnel,  expenditures). 

Major  Researchers:  Census  Management,  Inc.  of  Washington, 

D.  C.  engaged  to  conduct  attltudlnal  survey. 

Sample;  8,  133  Catholic  laymen  18  years  of  age  or  over 
(approximately  40  percent  of  diocesan  total). 

Dates;  45  Item  Instrument  distributed  at  all  Masses  on  "Survey 
Sunday"  (Febr.  23  , 1969).  Respondents  requested  to  return 
complete  forms  to  Bishop's  office  by  March  16,  1969.  Completed 
analysis  released  In  May,  1969. 

(3).  Boston,  Massachusetts:  Catholic  Education  In  the  Archdiocese  of 
Boston;  The  Voices  of  the  People  (Donovan  and  Madous) , 1969. 
Background:  Study  Initiated  by  archdiocesan  officials  to  "tap" 

values  and  attitudes  of  citizenry  pertinent  to  Catholic  education. 
Results  were  to  facilitate  more  effective  planning  for  the  future. 
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Major  Researchers;  Archdiocese  contracted  John  D.  Donovan 
(Department  of  Sociology,  Boston  College)  and  George  F. 

Madaus  (Catholic  Education  Research  Center,  Boston  College) 
to  conduct  research.  Principal  authors,  In  turn,  obtained 
assistance  of  Louis  Harris  Associates  In  designing  and  Im- 
plementing appropriate  questionnaire . 

Sample;  1,721  adult  lay  Catholics  (of  whom  501  were  parents 
of  parochial  school  children) , 1,060  adult  lay  non-Cathollcs , 

144  Catholic  priests,  197  teaching  sisters,  102  lay  teachers  In 
Catholic  schools,  147  non-Cathollc  clergy,  63  public  school 
board  members  , and  23  superintendents  of  public  schools. 

Dates;  Data  collected  by  Harris  Interviewers  during  March 
and  April,  1969.  Analysis  of  data  ongoing  through  July , 1969. 
Report  released  In  August,  1969. 

(4).  Corpus  Chrlstl,  Texas:  Roman  Catholic  Secondary  School  Study 

(Office  of  School  Surveys  and  Studies  , University  of  Texas) , 1967. 
Background;  Research  Initiated  by  diocesan  officials  to  determine 
feasibility  of  Introducing  Roman  Catholic  secondary  education  to 
Corpus  Chrlstl.  Attltudlnal  survey  Is  part  of  more  expansive 
study  designed  to  obtain  demographic,  financial,  and  other  data. 
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Major  Researchers:  In  December,  1967  the  Office  of  School 

Surveys  and  Studies,  University  of  Texas  contracted  to  conduct 
study  with  assistance  of  diocesan  personnel. 

Samole:  Random  sample  of  1 out  of  every  10  names  on  parish 
lists  chosen.  Information  on  number  of  respondents  this 
represents  and  response  rate  unavailable  In  text. 

Dates:  Attltudlnal  data  collected  and  analyzed  early  In  1968. 
Report  made  available  later  In  same  year. 

(5).  Denver,  Colorado:  The  Denver  Metropolitan  Area  Catholic  Schools 
of  the  Archdiocese  of  Denver,  Research  Study,  1967-1968  (Office 
for  Educational  Research,  University  of  Notre  Dame),  1968. 

Background:  Attltudlnal  survey  represents  one  chapter  In  more 
Inclusive  study  In  v/hlch  demographic,  enrollment,  personnel, 
academic  achievement,  and  fiscal  data  were  also  collected. 
Results  were  to  aid  In  effective  deciolon  making. 

Major  Researchers:  Office  for  Educational  Research,  ijnlverslty 

of  Notre  Dame. 

Sample:  Questionnaires  distributed  to  parents  of  all  twelfth  grade 
pupils  In  Catholic  high  schools  and  to  parents  of  eighth  grade 
pupils  In  24  randomly  selected  parochial  elementary  schools. 
Parents  of  public  school  eighth  and  twelfth  graders  selected  from 
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CCD  class  lists  and  parish  membership  rolls.  Of  2,834 
questionnaires  distributed,  1,494  were  returned,  all  usuable. 
Of  this  number,  1,312  (86  percent)  were  from  parents  of 
public  school  students. 


Dates;  Data  collected  and  analyzed  during  late  1967  and 
early  1968.  Study  made  available  In  July,  1968. 


. Des  Moines,  Iowa:  A Study  of  the  Attitudes  and  Perceptions  of/ 
Catholic  Parents  Toward  Catholic  Education  In  Metropolitan  / 


Des  Moines,  Iowa  (Sister  Marie  Michelle  Schlffgens , unpublished 
doctoral  dissertation.  University  of  Iowa),  1969. 

Background;  Doctoral  dissertation.  College  of  Education, 
University  of  Iowa . 

Major  Researcher:  Sister  Marie  Michelle  Schlffgens  . 

Sample;  4 specific  population  groups  Identified  for  Inclusion  In 
study:  (a)  parents  having  children  currently  enrolled  In  Catholic 
schools  from  14  parishes  In  metropolitan  Des  Moines  maintaining 
elementary  schools , (b)  parents  who  had  withdrawn  their  children 
from  Catholic  schools  during  2 years  prior  to  study , (c)  parents 
having  only  pre-first  grade  age  children  from  14  parishes  In 
metropolitan  Des  Moines  maintaining  elemtnary  schools,  and 
(d)  parents  of  pre-school,  elementary,  and/or  high  school  age 


children  from  5 metropolitan  Dos  Moines  parishes  not  maintaining 
elementary  schools  . Data  secured  via  mailed  questionnaires 
completed  by  heads  of  households  . Of  5 , 103  questionnaires 
sent  out,  3,026  (60  percent)  were  returned. 

Dates:  Data  collected  In  fall,  1968.  Analysis  completed  and 
dissertation  accepted  by  August,  1969. 

Dubuque,  Iowa:  Christian  North  East  Educational  Developme_nt 
Survey  (Archdiocese  of  Dubuque;  and  Catholic  Education  Research 
Center,  Boston  College) , 1969  . 

Background;  Survey  represents  attitudlnal  component  of  5-part 
study  begun  In  1962  and  designed  to  aid  In  up-dating  of 
Catholic  education  in  Dubuque  . 

Major  Researchers:  Data  obtained  via  2 survey  forms — one 

prepared  by  diocesan  personnel,  the  other  by  the  Catholic 
Education  Research  Center  (Boston  College).  Both  agencies 
participated  In  analysis  of  data. 

Sample:  instruments  administered  to  16,707  religious,  lay 
teachers,  and  parents.  Of  these,  11,438  (68.5  percent) 
responded . 

Dates;  Dates  of  data  collection  and  analysis  not  provided  in 
report.  Results  made  available  in  1969. 
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(8) .  Fall  River,  Massachusetts:  Survey  of  Public  Attitudes  Toward 

Catholic  Education  (Catholic  Education  Research  Center, 

Boston  College) , 1969. 

Background:  Survey  conducted  In  response  to  overtures  from 

diocesan  officials  who  hoped  to  utilize  results  In  affecting 
needed  changes  In  Catholic  educational  programs  operant  In 
Fall  River.  Officials  requested  survey  similar  to  that  then 
being  conducted  by  Donovan  and  Madaus  for  Archdiocese  of 
Boston . 

Major  Researchers:  Catholic  Education  Research  Center, 

Boston  College,  contracted  to  conduct  survey.  Boston 
College  researchers,  In  turn,  commissioned  Louis  Harris 
Associates  to  handle  all  Interviewing . 

Sample:  414  adult  lay  Catholics  and  154  adult  lay  non-Cathollcs 
Dates:  Data  collected  by  Harris  Interviewers  and  analyzed  by 

CERC  staff  early  In  1969.  Report  released  later  the  same  year. 

(9) .  Fallg  . Montana:  Operation  Outreach  (Diocesan  Office  of 

Education),  1969. 

Background:  Self-study  undertaken  by  diocesan  Office  of 
Education.  Attltudlnal  data  collected  along  with  Information 
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pertaining  to  enrollments,  academic  achievement,  and 
school  finance . 

Major  Researchers;  Diocesan  Office  of  Education  (under 
direction  of  Rev.  Harold  P.  Arbanas) . 

Sample;  524  respondents  from  51  parishes  In  Diocese  of 
Eastern  Montana.  No  other  Information  available. 

Dates;  Research  conducted  In  1968-69.  Report  made  avail- 
able In  1969. 

(10).  Hillsborough  County,  Florida;;  Issues  and  Challenges  of  Catholic 
Education  In  Hillsborough;  A Study  of  Catholic  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  In  Tampa,  Hillsborough  County , Florida 
(Cfflce  for  Educational  Research,  University  of  Notre  Dame)’, 

1970. 

Background;  Attltudlnal  survey  represents  part  of  more  Inclu- 
sive study  In  which  enrollment,  financial,  academic  achieve- 
ment, and  other  data  were  also  collected.  Results  were  to  facil- 
itate more  effective  planning  and  decision  making. 

Major  Researchers:  Office  for  Educational  Research,  University 
of  Notre  Dame  (William  Friend,  Richard  Metzcus,  Reginald  Neuwlen, 
Donald  Barrett,  Gregory  M.  Holtz,  Robert  F.  Lovely,  and  Eugene 
Hemrlck) . 

Sample;  811  lay  Catholics  (33  percent  of  2,400  contacted)  and  206 
clergy  and  Catholic  school  personnel  (64  percent  of  320  contacted). 

533 


Dates;  Data  collected' In  February,  1970.  Analysis  completed 
and  study  made  available  by  mid-year. 


(11).  Indianapolis  , Indiana:  Catholic  Education  Study  Report;  Alter- 
natives In  Catholic  Education  (Elford),  1968. 

Background;  Study  undertaken  to  provide  basis  for  long  range 
planning.  Diocese  of  Evansville,  Indiana,  and  Archdiocese  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky  also  participated.  Research  entirely 
attltudlnal  In  nature. 

Major  Researchers;  Rev.  George  Elford  (then  completing  doc- 
toral studies  at  Indiana  University,  later  named  Superintendent 
of  Schools  for  the  Archdiocese  of  Indianapolis  , and  currently 
serving  as  Director  of  Research  for  the  National  Catholic  Edu- 
cation Association)  appointed  study  director  by  steering  com- 
mittee of  Board  of  Education  of  Archdiocese  of  Indianapolis. 
Catholic  Education  Research  Center,  Boston  College  contracted 
to  consult,  as  were  Professors  Paul  Seagers  and  David  Beggs  III 
of  Indiana  University.  CERC  developed  the  "Survey  of  Attitudes 
and  Opinions  of  Catholic  Education,"  a 146-ltem  questionnaire 
(only  109  Items  were  employed  In  Louisville)  which  was  admini- 
stered to  priests,  sisters,  and  laymen  In  Indianapolis , Evansville, 
and  Louisville  (background  questions  asked  of  religious  differed 
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somewhat  from  those  asked  of  laymen).  Distribution  and 
collection  of  Instrument  handled  on  parish  level  by  volun- 
teer personnel.  All  of  above  (except  parish  volunteers) , as 
well  as  Peter  Clslak,  director  of  electronic  data  processing 
for  the  Reilly  Tar  and  Chemical  Co.  (Indianapolis),  Involved 
In  analysis  of  data. 

Sample;  51,560  laymen  (approximately  40  percent  of  130, 000 
contacted,  199  pastors,  158  assistant  pastors , and  227  sisters. 
Dates;  Data  collected  during  February  and  March,  1968  . 
Analysis  begun  In  April,  1968.  Report  released  In  September , 

1968. 

(12) .  Indianapolis  , Indiana;  Catholic  Education  Study  Report;  Altex^ 

natives  In  Catholic  Education  (Elford),  1969.  (Revised  Edition) . 
Revision  of  1968  report.  Contains  no  significant  alterations. 
Followed  by  yet  another  related  document;  "A Further  Look 
at  Survey  Findings,"  unpublished  manuscript  (April,  1970). 

(13) .  Joliet,  Illinois;  Catholic  Education  Study— Diocese  of  Jol.l^ 

(Diocesan  Board  of  Education),  1970. 

Background;  Self-study  conducted  by  Board  of  Education  of 
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Diocese  of  Joliet  (under  supervision  of  Rev.  Niles  Gillen 
and  Rev.  Anthony  De  Flllppls) . Purpose  of  study  was  to 
examine  views  of  Joliet  Catholic  Community  toward  a 
number  of  alternative  approaches  to  dealing  with  problems 
currently  confronting  Catholic  education. 

Major  Researchers:  Diocesan  Board  of  Education.  Employed 
CERC — developed  questionnaire  first  used  In  Elford's  Indi- 
anapolis— Evansville — Louisville  study. 

Sample;  20,004  laymen  (25  percent  of  70,000  contacted)  and 
1,040  priests,  brothers,  sisters,  and  seminarians  (52  per- 
cent of  2,000  contacted) . 

f 

Dates:  Dates  of  data  collection  and  analysis  not  provided . 
Report  released  In  April,  1970. 

(14).  Lincoln,  Nebraska:  A Study  of  the  Attitudes  of  Parents  Toward 
Catholic  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  In  Lincoln  (Sister 
Francetta  Cronin,  unpublished  master's  thesis.  University  of 
Nebraska),  1969. 

Background;  Master's  thesis.  Department  of  Educational 
Administration,  University  of  Nebraska  . 

Major  Researcher:  Sister  Francetta  Cronin. 
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Sample;  All  Catholic  parents  who  had  children  enrolled  in 
Catholic  and/or  public  elementary  and/or  secondary  schools 
in  Lincoln  during  the  1968-69  school  year.  Of  1,815  mailed 
questionnaires,  960  (53.4  percent)  were  returned  and  pro— 
cessec? . 

Dates:  Data  collected  in  February,  1969.  Analysis  com- 
pleted and  report  made  available  by  October,  1969. 

(15).  Marquette,  Michigan:  Catholic  Education  in  Marquette,  Michi- 
gan (Hanlon  and  De  Roche) , 1968 . 

Background:  Study  generated  by  rising  costs  and  declining 
enrollments  plaguing  Marquette  diocesan  schools  In  1968 . 
Research  designed  to  answer  3 questions;  (a)  Is  there  a 
sufficient  enrollment  base  In  the  Marquette  area  to  warrant 
the  maintenance  of  a separate,  comprehensive  school  system? 

(b)  Is  there  a sufficient  financial  base  to  maintain  such  a 
system?  (c)  What  is  the  level  of  lay  acceptance  of,  and 
support  for,  such  a system?  Questions  (a)  and  (b)  required 
enrollment  and  financial  data  respectively,  while  question 

(c)  called  for  an  attitudinal  survey. 
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(16). 


4 


Major  Researchers:  Steering  committee  of  diocesan  Board 
of  Education  contracted  Dr.  James  M . Hanlon  (Associate 
Dean,  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Marquette  University) 
and  Dr.  Edward  F.  De  Roche  (Assistant  Chairman,  Depart 
ment  of  Education,  Marquette  University)  to  conduct  the 
survey . 

Sample*  429  heads  of  households  and  58  single  men  and 
%vomen  (unmarried,  widows  or  widowers  without  chil- 
dren) . 

Dates;  Research  team  contracted  In  spring,  1968.  Data 
collected  in  mid  and  late  1968.  Report  released  in  De- 
cember, 1968. 

Montgomery,  Alabama:  A Demographic  and  Attitudinal  Study 
Concerning  Catholic  Education  in  Montgomery,  Alabama  (Office 
for  Educational  Research,  University  of  Notre  Dame),  1970. 
Background;  Attitudinal  survey  complemented  by  demographic 
analysis.  Overall  study  designed  to  aid  in  implementation 
of  effective  planning. 

Major  Researchers:  Office  for  Educational  Research,  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame  (William  Friend,  Donald  Barrett, 
Gregory  M.  Holtz,  Robert  F*  Lovely,  et  al). 
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Sample;  All  adult  envelope-using  parishioners  In  smaller 
parishes  and  those  parishes  serving  blacks,  and  one  out  of 
every  two  adult  envelope-\  sing  parishioners  In  larger  parishes 
mailed  questionnaires.  A total  of  583  (46.6  percent  of  those 
mailed  out)  were  returned  for  processing. 

Dates;  Data  collected  during  February  and  March,  1970. 

Analysis  completed  and  study  made  available  later  the  same 
year. 

I (17).  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania:  Report  of  the  Education  Study  Commission 

(Diocesan  Education  Study  Commission) , 1970. 

Background:  Attltudlnal  survey  represents  one  chapter  In  465 

page  report  on  status  of  Catholic  education  In  Diocese  of 
Pittsburgh.  Overall  study  designed  to  facilitate  effective 
planning  for  the  future. 

Malor  Researchers:  Essentially  a self-study  conducted  by 

1 

I eplscopally  appointed  11  member  Diocesan  Education  Study 

Commission.  Psychological  Service  of  Pittsburgh  was  contracted 
to  complete  attltudlnal  component,  however. 

Sample;  263  principals  and  headmasters  of  Catholic  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  (90  percent  of  diocesan  total  293), 

3,565  teachers  In  Catholic  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
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(94  per  cent  of  diocesan  total  3,775)  284  priests  assigned  to 
the  diocese  (44  percent  of  diocesan  total  650;  response  rate 
later  Increased  as  result  of  follow-up  letter  requesting  fuller 
co-operation)  and  roughly  4,390  heads  of  households  (out  of 
approximately  16,430  contacted  via  a 20  percent  stratified 
random  sample) . 

Dates;  Attltudlnal  data  collected  and  analyzed  throughout 
1969.  Results  of  survey  submitted  to  Education  Study  Commission 
In  January,  1970.  Overall  report  released  In  August,  1970. 

(18).  Rhode  Island:  Non-publlc  Education  In  Rhode  Island:  Alternatives 

for  the  Future  (Brlckell),  1969. 

Background:  Study  completed  under  the  auspices  of  the 

Rhode  Island  Special  Commission  to  Study  the  Entire  Field  of 
Education,  and  funded  via  appropriations  from  the  Rhode  Island 
General  Assembly.  Final  report  represents  a complete  (demo- 
graphic, financial,  attltudlnal,  etc.)  assessment  of  status  of 
/*  * " . 

non-publlc  schools  In  Rhode  Island.  Attltudlnal  data  Is  limited 
to  Catholic  schools  only,  however. 

Major  Researchers:  Henry  M . Brlckell  (Professor  of  Education 

and  Associate  Dean  for  Research  and  Development,  School  of 

Education,  Indiana  University)  assisted  by  David  W.  Pankake. 

( 

r 
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I 
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Sample;  4 separate  groups  of  Catholics  surveyed:  lay 
Catholics  (a  5 per  cent  random  sample  of  all  lay  Catholic  | 

families  from  50  parishes  selected  at  random  from  the 
160  In  the  Diocese  of  Providence  was  surveyed;  roughly 
2f000  or  73  per  cent  of  those  contacted  returned  usuable 
answer  sheets) , lay  teachers  (all  lay  teachers  in  126  of  | 

I 

the  128  parish,  diocesan,  and  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  In  the  Diocese  of  Providence  were  sur- 
veyed; a 78  per  cent  response  was  obtained) , religious 
teachers  (all  religious  teachers  In  126  of  the  128  parish, 

I 

diocesan,  and  private  elementary  and  secondary  schools  In 
the  Diocese  of  Providence  were  surveyed;  an  89  percent  response  | 
was  obtained) , and  Catholic  clergymen  (all  450  Catholic  clergymen  j 
In  the  Diocese  of  Providence  were  mailed  questionnaires;  a 45  f 

percent  response  was  obtained) . 

Dates;  Attltudlnal  survey  conducted  In  fall , 1968.  Responses 
analyzed  and  overall  report  made  available  by  July,  1969. 

(19).  St.  Louis  Missouri;  Catholic  Education  In  St.  louts;  An  Attltudlna^  I 

Study  (Office  for  Educational  Research,  University  of  Notre  Dame),  i 
1970. 


l 
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Background;  Altitudinal  study  Is  one  of  5 volumes  resultant 
of  St.  Louis  research  (3  other  volumes  focused  upon  the 
allocation  and  distribution  of  human  and  financial  resources, 
religious  education  programs,  and  demographic  variables , 
while  a fourth  provided  a capsule  summary  of  the  entire 
study) . Results  were  to  facilitate  effective  planning  and 
decision  making.  For  a discussion  of  St.  Louis  research 
findings  see  Frank  J.  Fahey,  "Catholic  Education  In  the 
Archdiocese  of  St.  Louis:  A Case  Study,"  Notre  Dame  Toumal 
of  Education , 2(Wlnter,  1971):  68-75.  See  also  St.  Louis 
Review  (newspaper  of  the  archdiocese  of  St.  Louis);  May  28, 
1971;  special  supplement. 

Major  Researchers:  Office  for  Educational  Research,  University 

of  Notre  Dame  (Gregory  M.  Holtz,  Robert  F . Lovely,  and 
Richard  G . Klekbusch) . 

Sample;  St.  Louis  sample  consisted  of  2 major  groups:  con- 
cerned participants  (clergymen,  religious  and  lay  teachers^; 
questionnaires  mailed  to  all — nearly  6,000 — clergy  and  school 
personnel  In  the  archdiocese;  approximately  3,000  or  50  per  cent 
responded,  and  Catholic  laymen  (5,000  laymen  chosen  via 
systematic  selection  of  every  twentieth  name  on  the  roll  of  each 
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parish;  just  under  2,000  or  approximately  30  per  cent 
responded) . 

Dates;  Data  collected  In  spring,  1970.  Analysis  followed 
and  attltudlnal  component  (along  with  accompanying 
volumes)  released  later  the  same  year . 

(20).  Savannah,  Georgia:  Chatham  County  Catholic  Schools  of  the 
Diocese  of  Savannah.  Research  Study , 1969  (Office  for 
Educational  Research,  University  of  Notre  Dame),  1969 

Background;  Attltudlnal  survey  was  part  of  more  extensive 
study  In  which  demographic,  enrollment,  financial,  and 
other  data  were  collected  as  well.  Total  work  represents 
assessment  of  status  of  Catholic  education  in  Savannah,  and 
an  attempt  to  provide  base  for  sound  decision  making  and 
policy  formulation. 

Major  Researchers:  Office  for  Educational  Research , University 

of  Notre  Dame . 

Sample:  "Parents  Opinion  Questionnaire"  completed  by  192 
mothers  and  199  fathers.  Of  the  391  respondents,  316  were 
Catholic  and  70  were  Protestant.  Five  (5)  listed  "other"  for 
religious  affiliation.  Sample  Included  56  blacks  and  32  Catholic 
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parents  with  children  In  public  schools . All  39 1 had  at 
least  one  child  In  Chatham  County  Catholic  or  public 
schools . 

Dates;  Data  collected  and  analyzed  In  late  1968  and  early 
1939.  Report  made  available  In  May , 1969. 
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NATIONAL  SURVEY  OF  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  NON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Early  In  1969  the  advisory  commission  of  A Study  of  the  American 
Independent  School  (a  Danforth  Foundation-sponsored  research  project 
directed  by  Otto  F.  Kfaushaar  and  completed  In  I960)  contracted  Gallup 
International  to  conduct  a national  survey  of  public  attitudes  toward  non- 
public  schools.  A summary  of  the  Important  findings^  arrived  at  Notre 
Dame's  Office  for  Educational  Research  too  late  for  incorporation  into  the 
text  of  this  report.  Its  inclusion  In  Appendix  A,  however,  represents  an 
attempt  to  extend  the  scope  of  OER's  atUtudinal  review  beyond  the  confines 
of  strictly  Catholic  schools . The  ensuing  paragraphs  constitute  an  exami- 
nation of  Gallup  data  within  the  analytical  framework  provided  by  chapter 
II  of  the  present  report. 

A.  Demand:  An  Overview.  Diocesan  studies  indicate  that  Ameri- 
can Catholics,  while  recognizing  the  role  of  the  parent  as  a religious  edu- 
cator, do  want  their  children  to  receive  some  formal  religious  instruction 
as  well.  Lay  opinion  varies,  however,  as  to  the  context  within  which 
such  training  should  be  dispensed.  While  conventional  parochial  schools 
receive  a good  deal  of  support,  CathoUc  laymen  also  display  a willingness 
to  utilize  other  available  alternatives.  This  openness  to  other  than  tradi- 
tional formats  is  especially  evident  among  younger,  better  educated,  upper 
Income,  subui'ban  Catholics  whose  appraisal  of  the  quality  of  parochial 
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schools  (relaUve  to  other  options)  is  consistently  less  favorable  than  that 
of  their  older,  less  educated,  middle-to -lower  income,  urban  counterparts . 
The  presence  of  modem,  well-staffed  public  schools  in  suburban  areas 
appears  to  be  largely  responsible  for  this  differential  assessment.  All 
Catholics,  regardless  of  age,  education,  income,  or  area  of  residence, 
seem  to  recognize  some  unigue  offering  of  Catholic  schools.  In  short,  while 
there  does  exist  a blanket  demand  for  CathoUc  educaUcn  in  the  United 
States  (volume) , internal  variations  in  this  demand  are  evident  (distribuUor) . 

Gallup  data  concur  with  diocesan  data  regarding  the  volume  of 
demand,  but  differ  somewhat  with  respect  to  distribuUon.  Gallup  respondents 
were  exposed  to  the  following  item:  "As  you  know,  there  is  talk  about 
taking  open  land  and  building  new  cities  in  this  country.  New  cities,  of 
course,  would  include  people  of  all  religions  and  races.  If  such  communi- 
Ues  are  bulk,  should  there  be  parochial  and  private  schools  in  addition  to 
public  schools?"  This  question  was  intended  to  probe  respondents'  views 
as  to  the  basic  concept  of  other-than-public  education.  Respondents  were 
not  asked  to  hypotheUcally  contend  with  any  of  the  problems  inherent  in 
maintaining  or  closing  currently  operant  nonpublic  schools , but  rather  to 
determine  whether  or  not  they  would  desire  the  construction  of  such  schools 
should  they  have  a hand  in  fashioning  an  entirely  new  community.  The 
following  distribution  of  responses  was  obtained  (Gallup,  4): 
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Yes,  there  should  be  parochial  and 
private^  schools. 

No,  there  should  not  be  parochial  and 
private  schools. 


72  percent 


23  percent 

No  opinion  or  no  answer 

5 percent 

Quite  obviously,  the  bulb  of  the  sa.ple  favored  a system  featuring  an 
atray  of  educational  MtemaUves.  While  many  expressed  further  their 
belief  that  one  of  the  virtues  of  public  schools  Is  that  they  “bring  all 
classes  of  people  together"  and  that  they  provide  a "more  true-to-llfe 
environment"  In  which  to  teach  young  people  (Gallup,  4),  few  would  Insls 
that  all  children  be  required  to  attend  public  schools. 

Gallup  respondents  were  also  confronted  with  the  following: 

"If  you  were  to  rate  the  quality  of  education  received  by  children  In  your 
community,  which  one  would  you  say  is  best-private,  parochial,  or 
public  school?"  Responses  were  as  follows  (Gallup, 3): 


Private 
Parochial 
Public 
All  equal 
No  opinion 


14  percent 

15  percent 
43  percent 
20  percent 

8 percent 


While  nearly  half  the  sample  (43  percent)  attributed  unequivocal  superlorltj 
to  schools  in  the  public  sector,  an  additional  49  percent  felt  that  nonpubllc 
schools  were  at  least  the  equal  of.  If  not  better  than,  public  schtsals.  Uh< 
the  majority  of  diocesan  studies,  then,  Gallup  research  indicates  consider- 
able  overall  demand  for  educational  facilities  of  the  nonpubllc  variety. 


453-173  0-72-38 
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Unlike  the  diocesan  studies,  however,  the  Gallup  poll  revealed  j 

little  internal  variation  in  this  demand  by  age , education,  income , or  area  ! 
of  residence.  For  example,  on  the  item  pertaining  to  the  construction  of  | 

nonpublic  schools  in  new  communities,  all  major  groups  responded  in  | 

I 

favor — and  by  substantial  margins  (Gallup,  6)  . Where  slight  variations  | 

were  discernible  they  tended  neither  to  support  nor  disavow  those  observed 

j 

i 

in  the  diocesan  data  (e.g. , As  in  the  diocesan  studies,  respondents  in  j 

i 

I 

large  urban  centers  were  more  favorable  toward  the  presence  of  nonpublic  | 

i 

schools  than  those  in  suburban  areas;  contrary  to  diocesan  research,  younger  ^ 
persons  were  more  supportive  of  nonpublic  education  than  were  older  re- 
spondents ) (Gallup,  7). 

Gallup  responses  did  vary  along  another  social  dimension,  how- 
ever; familiarity  with  nonpublic  schools.  Generally,  those  who  were  most 

knowledgeable  with  respect  to  such  schools  expressed  the  greatest  demand  j 

\ 

for  them,  and  rendered  more  favorable  assessments  as  to  their  comparative 
^ 3 R©turning  to  that  item  pertinent  to  the  construction  of  nonpublic 
schools  in  new  communities,  the  distribution  of  responses  of  only  those 
who  resided  in  areas  where  both  parochial  and  private  schools  were  avail- 
able is  seen  below  (Gallup,  4): 

Yes,  there  should  be  parochial  and 

private  schools,.  84  percent 

No,  there  should  not  be  parochial  and 

private  schools  „ 12  percent 

I 

No  opinion  or  no  answer  ■ ^ percent  | 
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A comparison  of  the  responses  of  this  sub- sample  to  those  of  the  nation- 
wide sample  reveals  the  former  to  be  more  receptive  to  nonpublic  schools 
(12  percent  more  feel  they  should  exist;  11  percent  fewer  feel  they  should 
not) . 


an  assessment  of  comparative  quality  ("If  you  were  to  rate  the  quality. . . "). 
Residents  of  communities  in  which  parochial  and  private,  as  well  as  public. 


With  the  extent  of  familiarity  with  nonpublic  schools  controlled,  65  percent 
of  those  in  areas  featuring  all  3 types  of  schools  (parochial,  private,  and 
public)  felt  that  non-public  schools  were  at  least  the  equal  of  their  public 
counterparts  (as  opposed  to  49  percent  of  the  total  national  sample),  while 
only  32  percent  imputed  unqualified  superiority  to  schools  in  the  public 
sector  (as  opposed  to  43  percent  of  the  nation-twide  sample) . 


findings  regarding  the  overall  volume  of  demand  for  nonpublic  schools 
(finding  it  to  be  considerable).  Gallup  data  on  demand  distribution,,  however 
were  somewhat  at  odds  with  diocesan  data  (the  latter  revealing  a dimin- 
ishing demand  among  younger,  better  educated,  upper  income,  suburban 


A similar  pattern  characterized  responses  to  the  question  eliciting 


schools  were  operant  responde(’  ' flows  (Gallup,  3): 


Private  / 
Parochiar 
Public 
All  equal 
No  opinion 


24  percent 
21  percent 
32  percent 
20  percent 
3 percent 


The  Gallup  poll,  then,  duplicated  on  a broader  scale  diocesan 
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I 
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respondents;  the  former  Indicating  almost  no  internal  variation  among 
major  socio-economic  sub-samples) . This  apparent  difference  In  the 
distribution  of  demand  for  nonpublic  education  (diocesan  studies  vs. 

Gallup  poll)  may  be  explanable  in  terms  of  the  variations  in  sample  make- 
up (preponderantly  Catholic  diocesan  samples  vs.  mixed  Gallup  sample) 
or  in  terms  of  the  differences  in  schools  to  which  respondents  were  refer- 
ring (Catholic  schools  as  the  referents  in  diocesan  studies  vs.  all  non- 
public schools  as  the  referents  in  the  Gallup  investigation).  Gallup  data 
did  reveal  one  outstanding  bit  of  variance,  however— a direct  relationship 
between  demand  for  nonpublic  schools  and  respondent  familiarity  with  such 
schools.'^ 

B.  Demand:  Determinants.  Diocesan  studies  indicate  that  Cath- 
olic schools  are  perceived  as  superior  in  providing  for  religious,  social, 
and  personal  growth,  whereas  public  schools  are  attributed  superiority 
insofar  as  academic  offerings,  operational  efficiency,  and  overall  prac- 
ticality are  concerned  (perceived  distinctiveness).  This  differential 
imputation  of  superiority  enjoys  a great  deal  of  universality,  and  tends  to 
be  characteristic  of  all  age,  educational,  income,  and  residential  sub- 
samples. Quality  assessments  of  educational  programs , and  subsequent 
decisions  as  to  where  to  enroll  one's  children  (the  exercise  of  educational 
choice),  are  essentially  a function  of  one's  personal,  education-related 
set  of  priorities  (e.g. , one  who  places  a higher  relative  price  tag  upon 
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religious,  social,  and  personal  growth  will  tend  to  gravitate  toward  the 
Catholic  sector  where  such  growth  is  allegedly  better  fostered)  (perceived 
quality).  Insofar  as  perceptions  of  educational  distinctiveness  and  quality 
are  complex  phenomena,  variations  in  the  above  are  not  uncommon. 

Gallup  respondents  were  not  requested  to  compare  public  and 
nonpublic  schools  on  selected  items,  nor  were  they  asked  to  convey  what 
they  felt  were  the  distinctive  traits  of  both  public  and  nonpublic  schools 
(as  were  many  diocesan  lay  respondents) . They  were  required,  however, 
to  express  their  views  as  to  why  a parent  would  send  his  child  (or  children) 
to  each  of  the  three  types  of  schools  (parochial,  private,  and  public)  under 
study.  The  reader  might  glean  from  these  3 response  sets  respondents' 
perceptions  of  both  the  unique  properties  of  parochial,  private,  and  public 
schools  (perceived  distinctiveness),  and  the  reasons  why  parents  elect  to 
enroll  their  children  in  each  (perceived  quality) . 

When  respondents  in  those  communities  containing  parochial, 

' I 

private,  and  public  schools  were  asked  why  parents  send  their  children 
to  parochial  schools,  the  following  response  pattern  was  obtained  (items 
arranged  in  approximate  order  of  frequency  of  mention,  appropriate  "Notre 
Dame"  classifications  added)  (Gallup,  10): 

(1)  Because  they  were  raised  as  Catholics  to  believe  that  the 
only  schools  to  send  their  children  to  are  parochial  schools.^ 

(2)  No  person  is  completely  educated  without  exposure  to  all 
sciences.  You  can't  teach  biology  without  theology.  (Religious) 


(3)  Because  they  want  them  to  believe  in  God  and  grow  up  to 
be  nice  citizens.  (Religious,  Social) 

(4)  Better  quality  of  education  and  religious  education.  (Academic, 
Religious) 

(5)  Hope  of  specialized  education.  (School  operation) 

(6)  Teachers  take  more  time  with  the  children,  (Personal) 

(7)  Because  the  nuns  are  strict  and  help^  parents  raise  good 
kids,  makes  it  easier  on  us.  (Personal) 

(8)  Better  maintenance  of  discipline  and  authority.  (Personal) 

(9)  Better  supervision,  better  moral  standards — teamwork  in  what- 
ever he  does.  (Personal,  Religious) 

*Not  classifiable  on  "Notre  Dame"  schema. 

Seventy-eight  (78)  percent  of  the  sample  responded  with  one  of  the  first 
3 items,  or  variants  of  these.  Another  13  percent  responded  with  items 
(4),  (5),  or  (6),  while  8 percent  answered  in  a fashion  characterized  by 
items  (7),  (8),  and  (9).  Of  the  9 items,  6 (numbers  2,  3,  6,  7,  8,  and  9) 
were  of  a religious,  social,  and/or  personal  nature.  One  (1)  (number  5) 
was  school  operational;  1 (number  4)  was  both  academic  and  religious;  and 
a ninth  was  non -classifiable.  Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  feature  of  this 
response  set  was  the  perceived  preoccupation  with  discipline  and  the 
maintenance  of  order  attributed  to  parents  of  Catholic  school  students 
(items  7,  8,  and  9) . Gallup  data,  then,  appear  to  concur  with  diocesan 
findings  regarding  reasons' for  parochial  school  enrollment  (primarily 
religious,  social,  and  personal  reasons). 
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Respondents  In  3-school  areas  were  also  asked:  "What  are  the 

chief  reasons  why  parents  send  their  children  to  private  schools?"  Re- 
sponses were  as  follows  (items  arranged  in  approximate  order  of  frequency 
of  mention,  appropriate  "Notre  Dame"  classification  added)  (Gallup, 9): 

(1)  Private  schools  give  children  more  Individual  attention. 

( Personal) 

(2)  Students  get  a better  preparation  for  college  . (School  Operation) 

(3)  Private  schools  can  get  better  teachers  . (School  Operation) 

(4)  The  public  schools  are  bad  scholastically.  (Academic) 

*(5)  Going  to  a private  school  is  a status  symbol. 

*(6)  They  want  to  keep  their  children  in  their  own  class  . 

/ 

(7)  To  get  them  away  from  students  who  fight  all  the  time.  (Personal) 

■•^(8)  Becaufse  they  don't  want  their  children  associating  with  lower 
class  children. 

(9)  Private  schools  supervise  their  students  better.  (Personal) 

(10)  They  don't  have  to  stand  for  nonsense  the  way  the  public 
schools  do.  (Personal) 

(11)  Children  have  to  behave  . (Personal) 

*(12)  To  avoid  integration. 

(13)  There  are  no  race  problems  in  private  schools.,  (Personal) 

*Not  classifiable  on  the  "Notre  Dame"  schema. 

Sixty-four  (64)  percent  of  the  sample  responded  with  items  (1),  (2),  (3),  or 
(4).  Thirty-two  (32)  percent  responded  via  items  (5)  through  (8),  12  percent 
via  items  (9)  through  (11),  and  10  percent  via  items  (12)  or  (13).  Of  the 
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13  Itams,  6 (numbers  1,  7,  9,  10,  11,  and  13)  were  personal  In  nature. 

Two  (2)  (numbers  2 and  3)  were  school  operational;  1 (number  was 
academic;  and  4 (lumbers  5,  6,  8,  and  12)  were  non-classlflable . Ap- 
parently, respondents  perceive  parents  as  sending  their  children  to 
private  schools  for  many  of  the  same  reasons  they  elect  to  enroll  them  in 
parochial  schools  (i.e. , religious  , social,  and  personal  ones;  In  this 
case  personal  reasons  are  preponderant).  In  addition,  parents  of  private 
school  children  are  thought  to  be  preoccupied  with  discipline  and  the 
maintenance  of  order  In  much  the  same  way  cis  parents  of  parochial 
school  students  (items  7,  9,  10,  11,  and  13).  Reasons  for  private  school 
attendance  as  expressed  by  Gallup  respondents,  then  correspond  with 
reasons  for  parochial  school  attendance  as  explicated  by  both  the  Gallup 

and  numerous  diocesan  samples  . 

When  queried  as  to  why  parents  enroll  their  children  in  public 

schools,  Gallup  respondents  from  3-school  communities  responded  as 
follows  (items  arranged  in  approximate  order  of  frequency  of  mention,  ap- 
propriate "Notre  Dame"  classification  added)  (Gallup,  10-11): 

(1)  They  are  paying  taxes  and  they  do  not  want  t,b  be  paying 
twice  , which  they  would  be  doing.  (Practical) 

(2)  Way  of  educating  them  most  practical . (Practical) 

(3)  It's  the  best  available  for  the  average  family.  (Practical) 

(4)  Public  schools  are  everywhere  for  children  to  attent.  (Practical) 
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(5)  Beccuse  public  school  Is  what  we  have.  (Practical) 

(6)  It's  the  most  available  and  convenient.  (Practical) 

(7)  Better  qualified  teachers,  more  up-to-date  courses. 

(School  Operation) 

(8)  Better  education  with  advance  teachings  . (Academic) 

(9)  Because  of  smaller  classroom  size  . (School  Operation) 

(10)  Heterogeneous  group  racially  and  religiously . (Social) 

(11)  There's  value  In  exposure  to  wide  variety  of  ethnic  groups. 

(Social) 

(12)  Kids  would  come  In  contact  with  a wider  range  of  students, 
rich  and  poor  alike.  (Social) 

(13)  It's  good  fora  child  to  grow  up  with  all  kinds  of  people  and 
not  live  In  a narrow  world . (Social) 

n 

*(14)  Because  education  Is  compulsory. 

*(15)  Children  must  attend  school  until  they  become  of  age. 

*(16)  Everyone  has  to  go  to  school,  and  It's  there  for  them  to  use. 

*Not  classifiable  on  the  "Notre  Dame"  schema. 

Fifty-two  (52)  percent  of  the  sample  responded  with  one  of  the  first  3 Items 
or  variants  thereof.  Another  36  percent  answered  via  Items  (4),  (5),  or  (6). 
Twelve  (12)  percent  responded  via  Items  (7)  through  (9) , another  12  percent 
via  Items  (10),  (11),  (12),  or  (13) , and  8 percent  via  one  of  the  final  3 
Items.  Of  the  16  Items,  9 (numbers  1 through  9)  are  academic,  school 
operational,  and  practical  In  nature  (financial  considerations  and  overall 
convenience  being  especially  prominent);  4 (numbers  10  through  13)  are 
social;  ard  3 (numbers  14,  15,  and  16),  are  non-clas slflable . Gallup  data 
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then,  appear  to  concur  with  diocesan  findings  regarding  reasons  for 
public  school  enrollment  (primarily  religious , social,  and  personal 
reasons). 

Overall,  the  various  diocesan  studies  (limited  in  scope  to 
Catholic  schools)  and  the  Gallup  poll  (with  the  entire  nonpublic  sector 
as  its  unit  of  analysis)  yielded  similar  findings  insofar  as  perceptions  of 
the  distinctive  traits  of  nonpublic  and  public  education  are  concerned. 
Generally,  the  former  is  perceived  as  superior  on  religious,  social  and 
personal  items,  while  the  latter  is  attributed  primacy  on  academic,  school 
operational,  and  practical  items.  Deviations  from  the  norm,  however, 
are  supportive  of  implications  in  the  Lincoln,  Indianapolis,  and  Boston 
diocesan  studies  cautioning  against  an  excessively  rigid  interpretation 
of  the  dichotomous  imputation  of  educational  superiority. 

A number  of  other  Gallup  items  also  pertained  to  the  perceived 
comparative  distinctiveness  and  quality  of  public  and  nonpublic  schools. 
Upon  responding  to  the  following  quality  item — "If  you  were  to  rate  the 
quality  of  education  received  by  children  in  your  community,  which  one 
would  you  say  is  best — private,  parochial,  or  public  school?" — each 
respondent  was  asked  to  give  the  reason  for  his  choice  . The  reason  cited 
most  often  by  those  who  bel\eved  the  quality  of  education  was  best  in 
private  schools  was  the  personal  attention  directed  toward  the  student 
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("Personal"  on  the  "Notre  Dame"  schema) . In  the  case  of  parochial 
schools,  the  reason  most  frequently  offered  was  discipline  (also 
"Personal"  via  "Notre  Dame"  ca'tegorles) . Those  supportive  of  public 
schools  most  often  gave  as  their  reason  the  opportunity  afforded  students 
to  associate  with  others  from  all  segments  of  society  ("Social"  on  the 
■'Notre  Dame"  schema)  (Gallup,  3).  Quite  obviously,  Gallup  data  are 
congruent  with  diocesan  findings  except  In  the  case  of  public  schools 
where  a social  reason  (as  opposed  to  an  academic,  school  operational, 
or  practical  one)  is  offered. 

The  Gallup  sample  was  also  exposed  to  the  following  statement; 
"If  you  had  the  money,  or  if  your  children  could  get  free  tuition,  would 
you  send  them  to  a private  school,  to  a church-related  school  (parochial), 
or  to  a public  school?"  The  responses  of  those  in  3-school  communities 
were  as  follows  (Gallup, 5);  ^ , 

Would  send  children  to  private  school  30  percent. 

Would  send  children  to  parochial  school  29  percent 

Would  send  children  to  public  school  41  percent 

When  figures  for  private  and  parochial  schools  are  combined,  the  total  (59 
percent)  exceeds  that  for  public  schools  (41  percent).  The  size  of  the  dif- 
ference (a  far  from  overwhelming  18  percent),  however,  suggests  that 

f 

financial  considerations  are  not  the  "be  all  and  the  end  all"  of  enrollment 
patterns  which  they  are  popularly  thought  to  be. 
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Additional  support  for  this  argument  is  gained  via  analysis  of 
the  nationwide  response  to  the  same  question  (Gallup,  5): 

I 

Would  send  children  to  private  school  18  percent 

Would  send  children  to  parochial  school  22  percent 

Would  send  children  to  public  school  57  percent 

No  opinion  3 percent 

In  this  case,  57  percent  of  the  sample  indicated  that  they  would  continue 
to  enroll  their  children  in  public  schools  . Apparently,  Gallup  respondents 
perceived  financial  considerations  as  being  somewhat  crucial  for  others  in 
their  exercise  of  educational  choice  (i.e.,  their  response  to  "What  are 
the  chief  reasons  why  parents  send  their  children  to  public  schools?"), 
but  not  so  for  themselves  . Diocesan  data  also  failed  to  reveal  any  over- 
bearing parental  preoccupation  with  things  financial. 

Supporters  of  nonpublic  education  frequently  voice  claims  of 
nonpublic  school  superiority  in  the  provision  of  a value-oriented  in- 
structional format  and  the  inculcation  of  desirable  character  traits. 
Diocesan  and  Gallup  respondents  appear  to  agree  insofar  as  they  have  at- 
tributed superiority  to  private  and  parochial  schools  on  most  items  of  a 
personal  nature . Nevertheless,  to  "clear  the  air"  Gallup  respondents  were 
presented  with  the  following;  "Suppose  a child  could  attend  either  a 
private  school  ora  public  school.  Which  do  you  think  would  do  a better 
job  in  building  character  and  a sense  of  values — the  private  school  or  the 
public  school?"  The  responses  of  those  in  3-school  communities  were 
as  follows  (Gallup,  11); 
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The  private  school 
The  public  school 
No  opinion  or 
no  answer 


49  percent 
39  percent 

12  percent 


The  above  distribution  merely  supplements  response  patterns  observed 


elsewhere . 

C.  Demand:  Trends  and  Projections.  Data  presented  in  the 
Gallup  summary  do  not  permit  an  analysis  of  trends  and  a formulation 
of  projections  similar  to  those  included  in  the  body  of  this  report. 
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Footnotes 


1.  A Shirfy  of  the  American  Independent  School,  "How  the  Public  Views 
Nonpiublic  Schools,"  by  Gallup  International,  1969. 


2.  In  the  Gallup  report  "parochial"  referred  to  Catholic  schools,  while 
"private"  denoted  independent  schools  or  those  affiliated  with  other 
(than  Catholic)  religious  denominations. 

3.  Gallup  data  reveal  an  overall  lack  of  knowledge  regarding  nonpublic 
schools  . When  those  who  lived  in  communities  with  private  and  parochial  , 
as  well  as  public,  schools  were  asked  how  such  schools  were  supported, 
slightly  more  than  half  ventured  a guess  (Gallup, 2) . Only  27  percent 
cared  to  guess  as  to  what  tuition  charges  were,  and  just  11  percent  were 
aware  that  loans  and  scholarships  were  available  (Gallup,  2).  Evidently, 
this  lack  of  information  is  not  confined  to  the  nonpublic  sector.  Gallup 
International , in  conducting  a survey  of  attitudes  toward  puplic  schools  for 
CFK  Ltd.  (in  which  the  interviewers  and  sample  utilized  were  identical 

to  those  employed  in  Gallup's  nonpublic  schools  survey),  found  that  41 
percent  of  those  inten^iewed  felt  they  knew  "very  little"  about  public 
schools  in  their  own  community  (see  CFK  Ltd.  , "A  Survey  of  ® 

Attitudes  Toward  the  Public  Schools,"  by  Gallup  International,  1969). 

4.  This  relationship  is  somewhat  akin  to  the  direct  variation  between 
demand  for  Catholic  schools  and  use  of  such  schools  revealed  in  the 
diocesan  data.  The  two  are  not  identical,  however,  for  only  a minority 

of  the  children  in  communities  with  parochial,  private,  and  public  schools 
attend  either  of  the  first  two.  The  overwhelming  endorsement  of  nonpublic 
schools  by  the  residents  of  such  communities,  then,  is  based  upon  familiarity 
and  not  usage  (see  footnote  17  and  section  C of  Chapter  II  for  a discussion 
of  some  social  psychological  overtones  of  the  direct  variation  between  demand 
for  Catholic  schools  and  respondent  utilization  of  such  schools). 

5.  This  item,  not  classifiable  via  the  "Notre  Dame"  schema,  pertains  to  the 
assumed  moral  imperative  to  enroll  one's  children  in  parochial  schools  dis- 
cussed in  footnote  32. 


6.  Insofar  as  items  stressing  the  maintenance  of  school  order  imply  the  in 
culcation  of  self-control  and  self-discipline,  they  are  classified  as 
"Personal"  . 


7 This  item  (along  with  numbers  15  and  16)  implies  a legal  obligation  to 
enroll  one's  children  in  some  school,  and  is  a generalized  version  of  those 
items  pertaining  to  a Catholic  parent's  moral  obligation  to  enroll  his  children 

in  parochial  schools.  ■■ 
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COSTS  AND  REVENUES  OF  NONPUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  AND. 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION:  THE  PAST,  PRESENT,  AND 
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Age  Distribution  of  Full-time  Religious  Classroom  Teachers  in  Catholic 


Elementary  Schools , 

By  State , 

for  October  1 , 1969. 

State 

Under  20 

20-29 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60-69 

70+ 

New  England 

Connecticut 

0 

334 

260 

184 

205 

138 

42 

Maine 

0 

51 

53 

48 

57 

54 

15 

Massachusetts 

0 

293 

230 

144 

177 

169 

41 

New  Hampshire 

0 

92 

102 

90 

85 

73 

12 

Rhode  Island 

0 

122 

134 

85 

123 

78 

13 

Vermont 

0 

41 

38 

40 

42 

25 

6 

Mideast 

Delaware 

0 

59 

50 

27 

27 

29 

11 

District  of  Columbia 

0 

148 

167 

75 

90 

60 

6 

Maryland 

1 

184 

195 

123 

114 

105 

32 

New  Jersey 

3 

836 

675 

437 

455 

372 

93 

New  York 

1 

1,907 

1,679 

9 62 

1,034 

691 

170 

Pennsylvania 

8 

843 

740 

5i5 

712 

431 

103 

Great  Lakes 

Illinois 

5 

1,028 

939 

607 

851 

737 

235 

Indiana 

1 

280 

225 

170 

244 

187 

45 

Michigan 

25 

606 

427 

335 

347 

219 

59 

Ohio 

2 

879 

764 

454 

556 

400 

80 

Wisconsin 

0 

443 

478 

324 

381 

307 

88 

Plains 

Iowa 

6 

194 

238 

170 

171 

109 

32 

Kansas 

0 

88 

141 

99 

93 

83 

35 

Minnesota 

0 

381 

430 

249 

249 

230 

38 

Missouri 

0 

424 

340 

209 

215 

166 

53 

Nebraska 

0 

98 

93 

81 

106 

79 

23 

North  Dakota 

0 

49 

49 

30 

35 

26 

10 

South  Dakota 

0 

37 

55 

35 

32 

31 

3 

Southeast 

Alabama 

0 

74 

60 

48 

41 

23 

4 

Arkansas 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Florida 

2 

247 

191 

104 

63 

29 

15 

Georgia 

7 

58 

39 

29 

21 

12 

0 

Kentucky 

0 

134 

150 

120 

121 

106 

25 

Louisiana 

0 

179 

215 

166 

170 

82 

22 
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Age  Distribution  of  Full-time 
Elementary  Schools  , By  State 

Religious  Classroom  Teachers 
. for  October  1,  1969  (cbn't.) 

in  Catholic 

• 

State 

Under  20  20-29 

30-39 

4 Or  49 

50-59 

60-69 

70+ 

Mississippi 

0 

37 

48 

30 

32 

17 

6 

North  Carolina 

0 

67 

60 

34 

31 

10 

2 

South  Carolina 

0 

28 

41 

24 

21 

20 

1 

Tennessee 

0 

43 

39 

25 

36 

17 

3 

Virginia 

0 

126 

96 

37 

50 

37 

4 

West  Virginia 

0 

26 

32 

31 

32 

25 

4 

West  and  Far  West 
Alaska 

0 

3 

1 

3 

0 

2 

0 

Arizona 

0 

61 

79 

50 

41 

33 

1 

California 

1 

259 

284 

142 

115 

53 

10 

Colorado 

0 

93 

97 

58 

76 

32 

5 

Hawaii 

0 

43 

64 

35 

27 

17 

0 

. 

Idaho 

0 

33 

16 

10 

11 

8 

1 

V 

Montana 

0 

28 

39 

30 

26 

15 

4 

Nevada 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

New  Mexico 

0 

54 

64 

39 

37 

27 

7 

3 

Oklahoma 

0 

21 

38 

29 

24 

21 

3 

•I 

■ T 

Oregon 

U 

85 

115 

65 

60 

29 

7 

Texas 

0 

318 

299 

180 

233 

175 

40 

Utah 

0 

3 

20 

10 

8 

7 

0 

tI 

:t 

J 

• 3 

Washington 

0 

160 

149 

86 

96 

47 

27 

I 

Wyoming 

0 

24 

11 

5 

3 

4 

2 

I 

1 
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Age  Distribution  of  Full-time  Religious  Classroom 
Secondary  Schools  , By  State,  for  October  1,  1969 

Teachers 

in  Catholic 

State  Under  20  20-29  30-39 

40-49 

50-59  60-69  70+ 

New  England 


Connecticut 

0 

114 

150 

83 

72 

32 

12 

Maine 

0 

17 

22 

28 

16 

7 

1 

Massachusetts 

0 

90 

143 

no 

76 

34 

7 

New  Hampshire 

0 

26 

42 

29 

30 

20 

0 

Rhode  Island 

0 

65 

61 

41 

30 

17 

6 

Vermont 

0 

9 

24 

19 

14 

4 

2 

Mideast 


Delaware 

0 

22 

43 

29 

13 

11 

1 

District  of  Columbia 

0 

60 

119 

74 

54 

21 

2 

Maryland 

0 

81 

103 

161 

66 

37 

8 

New  Jersey 

0 

230 

372 

226 

22  9 

120 

22 

New  York 

0 

814 

1,  172 

766 

546 

319 

46 

Pennsylvania 

0 

262 

436 

278 

263 

146 

27 

Great  Lakes 


Illinois 

0 

500 

674 

518 

546 

379 

97 

Indiana 

0 

110 

150 

85 

71 

45 

7 

Michigan 

0 

150 

273 

228 

281 

160 

10 

Ohio 

0 

404 

409 

304 

243 

163 

40 

Wisconsin 

0 

123 

222 

146 

118 

72 

13 

Plains 


Iowa 

0 

100 

119 

95 

104 

71 

20 

Kansas 

0 

34 

70 

41 

52 

44 

24 

Minnesota 

0 

156 

136 

75 

78 

63 

3 

Missouri 

0 

210 

266 

140 

168 

83 

21 

Nebraska 

0 

95 

102 

81 

60 

54 

39 

North  Dakota 

0 

14 

17 

20 

20 

13 

3 

South  Dakota 

0 

14 

18 

26 

18 

3 

1 

Southeast 


Alabama 

0 

14  11 

7 

9 : 

6 

1 

Arkansas 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Florida 

0 

73  88 

60 

28 

19 

5 

Georgia 

0 

20  33 

18 

19 

7 

1 

Kentucky 

0 

114  112 

62 

/95 

54 

16 

Louisiana 

2 

147  128 

no 

' 101 

56 

8 
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Age  Distribution  of  Full-time  Religious  Classroom  Teachers  in  Catholic 
Secondary  Schools  , By  State,  for  October  1,  1969  (con't.). 


State 

Under  20 

2 0-29 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60-69 

70+ 

Mississippi 

0 

25 

19 

10 

10 

8 

3 

North  Carolina 

0 

3 

5 

6 

5 

2 

0 

South  Carolina 

0 

4 

17 

7 

8 

7 

0 

Tennessee 

0 

28 

11 

8 

21 

9 

3 

Virginia 

0 

31 

64 

46 

39 

25 

7 

West  Virginia 

0 

15 

19 

8 

17 

14 

4 

West  and  Far  West 


Alaska 

0 

2 

6 

4 

2 

0 

Q 

Arizona 

0 

23 

32 

25 

14 

7 

0 

California 

0 

101 

128 

62 

55 

35 

7 

Colorado 

0 

47 

48 

46 

29 

28 

1 

Hawaii 

0 

22 

27 

18 

12 

2 

1 

Ida  ho 

0 

5 

8 

9 

5 

0 

0 

Montana 

0 

27 

30 

37 

22 

8 

1 

Nevada 

0 

0 

0 

■ 0 

0 

0 

0 

New  Mexico 

0 

4 

16 

14 

9 

5 

0 

Oklahoma 

0 

6 

6 

10 

12 

7 

0 

Oregon 

0 

0 

5 

3 

2 

3 

0 

Texas 

4 

113 

186 

109 

94 

56 

4 

Utah 

0 

7 

13 

9 

6 

3 

1- 

Washington 

0 

56 

83 

50 

3 6 

20 

2 

Wyoming 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

I 

I 
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Net  Value  of  Contributed  Services  in  Catholic  Elementary  Schools, 


ERIC 

MMfflffTIILiU 


By  States,  for  1967-68 

, 1968-69,  and  1969-70. 

State 

1967-1968 

1968-1969 

1969-1970 

New  England 

Connecticut 

4,759,787 

5,428,434 

4,631,726 

Maine 

1,667,102 

1,649,624 

1,646,993 

Massachusetts 

6,950,373 

7,906,095 

8,416,856 

New  Hampshire 

1,729,084 

1,725,832 

1,858,153 

Rhode  Island 

2,587, 621 

2,603,623 

2 , 741 ,077 

Vermont 

878,440 

911,532 

960,494 

Mideast 

Delaware 

909,850 

951,929 

986,747 

District  of  Columbia 

2,446,596 

2,589,042 

2,462 ,441 

Maryland 

2,816,289 

3,012,585 

3,056,070 

New  Jersey 

0 

0 

0 

New  York 

18,790,705 

21,660,845 

21,502 ,603 

Pennsylvania 

6, 733, ,213 

7,161,982 

7,278,248 

Great  Lakes 

Illinois 

4,104,494 

7,976,402 

5,139,396 

Indiana 

3,485,892 

3,460,529 

3,484,506 

Michigan 

12,757,883 

16,753,607 

16,731, 182 

Ohio 

12,745,862 

15,412,684 

14,321„918 

Wisconsin 

6,652,428 

6,364,172 

6,951,728 

Plains 

Iowa 

3,349,089 

3,692,890 

4,035,155 

Kansas 

2,530,561 

2,590,954 

2,537,074 

Minnesota 

3,556,081 

4,107,991 

4,244,771 

Missouri 

5,055 ,660 

5,315,871 

5,551,625 

Nebraska 

620,378 

825,040 

754,159 

North  Dakota 

556,194 

583,269 

.625,481 

South  Dakota 

645,905 

663,002 

621,384 

Southeast 

Alabama 

761,164 

818,262 

748,549 

Arkansas 

0 

0 

0 

Florida 

695,742 

974,507 

1,07  , 106 

Georgia 

162,407 

524,936 

506,752 

Kentucky 

213,955 

250,050 

1,764,319 

Louisiana 

4,296,725 

4,387,937 

4,115,150 

Mississippi 

357,047 

335,466 

568 

336,587 
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Net  Value  of  Contributed  Services  in  Catholic  Elementary  Schools, 
By  States,  for  1967-68,  1968-69,  and  1969-70  (con't.). 


State 

1967-1968 

1968-1969 

1969-1970 

North  Carolina 

470,130 

561,280 

540,206 

South  Carolina 

0 

0 

0 

Tennessee 

379,689 

556,862 

556,507 

Virginia 

0 

955,000 

0 

West  Virginia 

869,644 

711,173 

0 

West  and  Far  West 

Alaska 

49,554 

21,870 

56,095 

Arizona 

509,621 

516,338 

500, 613 

California 

2,689,200 

2,941,609 

3,310,819 

Colorado 

1,149,033 

1,214,960 

1,211,825 

Hawaii 

87/i,118 

852,633 

848,837 

Idaho 

102,020 

85,611 

104,649 

Montana 

669,051 

621,329 

247,835 

Nevada 

0 

0 

0 

New  Mexico 

25,032 

41,914 

41,470 

Oklahoma 

297,767 

335,868 

380,287 

Oregon 

1,577,395 

1,617,041 

1,500,417 

Texas 

3,247,810 

3,043,023 

3,026,683 

Utah 

127,170 

129,282 

1 ,268,309 

Washington 

1,349,736 

2,113,242 

1,423,433 

Wyoming 

256,573 

251,709 

213,417 

569 
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Net  Value  pf  Contributed  Services  in  Catholic  Secondary  Schools , 
By  States  , for  1967-68,  1968-69,  and  1969-70. 

State 

1967-1968 

1968-1969 

1969-1970 

New  England 

Connecticut 

2,407,537 

3,154,738 

3,287,612 

Maine 

485,264 

541,790 

600,224 

Massachusetts 

3,479,346 

3,739,175 

4,912, 196 

New  Hampshire 

663,527 

618,813 

691,703 

Rhode  Island 

847,782 

988,963 

1,283,387 

Vermont 

308,500 

335,164 

413, 194 

Mideast 

Delaware 

243,261 

487, 114 

292, 126 

District  of  Columbia 

2,293,357 

2,187,285 

2,178,002 

Maryland 

1,489,272 

1,509,669 

2,543, 722 

New  Jersey 

0 

0 

0 

New  York 

10,  137,305 

15,508,572 

16,278,600 

Pennsylvania 

5,374,872 

6,401,302 

6,387, 179 

Great  Lakes 

Illinois 

25,  199,0  13 

26,498,868 

27,292,729 

Indiana 

2,640,833 

2,924,974 

2,996, 719 

Michigan 

7,402,153 

8,703,331 

8,120,355 

Ohio 

8,260, 171 

9,510,508 

10,911,379 

Wisconsin 

3, 400,3  53 

4,003,553 

3,535,082 

Plains 

Iowa 

3,332,826 

3,529,270 

292,645 

Kansas 

1,631,614 

1,636,625 

0 

Minnesota 

973,266 

1,183,712 

1,228,656 

Missouri 

3,982,943 

4,708,868 

5,037,744 

Nebraska 

513,540 

500,  159 

617,356 

North  Dakota 

588,895 

616,090 

621,259 

South  Dakota 

530,740 

665,680 

723,125 

Southeast 

Alabama 

‘339, 105 

283,671 

292,645 

Arkansas 

ll.V  '-  O : 

0 

0 

Florida 

791,  748 

1,037,  140 

1,228,656 

Georgia 

: 272,468 

473,426 

430,980 

Kentucky 

1,483,877 

1,589,025 

1,652,300 

Louisiana 

2, 758,909 

2,973,184 

3,120,559 

i,’*;  ■ • ' , . ■ . • ■ , , 

■ ; . . ■ ■ 
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Net  Value  of  Contributed  Services  in  Catholic  Secondary  Schools  , 

___  ll\ 


State 

1967-1968 

1968-1969 

1969-1970 

Mississippi 

180,360 

192 ,482 

227,099 

North  Carolina 

57,629 

54  , 156 

82,498 

South  Carolina 

0 

0 

0 

Tennessee 

394,771 

407, 812 

387,332 

Virginia 

0 

1,  150, 000 

0 

West  Virginia 

556,079 

466,590 

0 

West  and  Far  West 

Alaska 

81,008 

86,721 

109,699 

Arizona 

3 17,931 

330,283 

403,913 

California 

1,548,706 

1,632,215 

1/679,324 

Colorado 

554,990 

892 , 744 

,840,490 

Hawaii 

438,787 

445 ,699 

480,786 

Idaho 

110,605 

122,339 

104,763 

Montana 

511,479 

544 , 920 

183, 130 

Nevada 

0 

0 

0 

New  Mexico 

262,091 

275,718 

286,276 

Oklahoma 

137,689 

207,266 

186,528 

Oregon 

0 

0 

0 

Texas 

2,317,664 

2,339,556 

2,115,227 

Utah 

185,189 

192,767 

189,022 

Washington 

1,034,173 

1,096,361 

1,  143,340 

Wyoming 

45,413 

47,667 

45,800 
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ESTIMATION  TECHNIQUES 


a 

1 . The  supply  of  Religious  Teachers 

Prediction  of  the  numbers  of  religious  teachers  available  is 
based  upon  results  of  a multiple  regression  equation  fit  to  a time  series 
of  numbers  of  religious  teachers  in  United  States  Catholic  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  as  published  by  P.J.  Kenedy,  Official  Catholic  Directory 
for  the  15  year  period,  1956-57  to  1970-71.  Using  these  data  and  the 
following  variables , 

= Absolute  number  of  religious  teachers  in  year  t 


the  regression  equation  for  estimation  of  the  number  of  religious  teachers 
available  for  1975  takes  the  following  values , 


A total  of  42812  religious  teachers  is  thus  predicted  for  the  U.S.  in  1975. 


R*  = Rt  - Rt-i 
Rt 

T = Time  in  years 


R*  = .048  - .012T  / .OOIT^ 


(.017)  (.004)  (.0002) 

2.76  -2.74  3.76 

. 70 


std.  error 
t values 


Use  of  this  same  curve  to  predict  the  number  of  religious  teachers 


for  1980  would  result  in  continued  rapid  declines  to  a level  of  8437  religious 
teachers  for  the  entire  nation.  This  result  was  deemed  unreasonable  for 


572 


several  reasons.  First,  for  historical  and  demographic  reasons  described 
in  the  text,  departures  of  active  religious  from  religious  orders  are  not 
expected  to  continue  at  the  same  rates  that  have  prevailed  since  the  1965 
peak  in  the  national  time  series  of  religious  teachers  used  to  determine 
regression  coefficients  for  prediction.  If  the  membership  of  religious  orders 
should  continue  to  decline  at  the  same  high  rates  of  the  1965-70  period,  many 
religious  orders  would  be  expected  to  cease  operations  before  the  1980  pre- 
dicted levels  of  membership  were  reached.  Moreover,  an  examination  of 
second  differences  in  the  rates  of  change  within  the  1956-70  data  series 
reveals  regular  decreases  in  the  annual  rates  of  decrease  in  total  numbers 
of  religious  teachers . 

Finally,  it  is  not  possible  to  specify  a satisfactory  regression 
equation  to  fit  a distribution  of  data  that  rises  to  a peak,  declines  rapidly 
thereafter,  but  subsequently  levels  off  at  the  tail  of  the  distribution.  A 
regression  equation  that  accurately  predicts  the  turning  point  and  the 
initially  steep  rate  of  decline  thereafter  will  not  also  describe  accurately 
the  tail  of  the  distribution.  Indeed,  when  signed  values  rather  than 
absolute  values  were  used  for  the  dependent  variable  in  the  above  equation, 
the  fit  of  the  resulting  regression  was  statistically  superior  to  the  one 
used  here,  especially  near  the  turning  point,  but  the  rate  of  decline  there- 
after was  so  great  that,  for  the  reasons  just  stated,  the  predicted  values 
for  both  1975  and  1980  were  too  low  to  be  considered  reliable  estimates. 
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In  order  to  describe  a leveling  off  in  the  rate  of  decline  in  the  ^ 

number  of  religious  teachers,  the  number  of  teachers  after  1975  was  assumed  p 
to  decline  at  an  annual  rate  equal  to  the  average  annual  rate  of  decline  ^ 

between  1970  and  1975,  using  for  1975  the  number  of  religious  teachers  t 

predicted  by  the  above  equation.  With  this  straight  line  method  of  pro- 
jection, the  number  of  religious  teachers  available  for  the  entire  country 
in  1980-81  is  estimated  to  be  20,142. 


2 . Parish  Operating  Revenues 

Diocesan  time  series  data  for  ordinary  parish  revenues  were  ' 
available  on  a sample  basis  only.  To  one  set  of  private  data  for  which 
sufficient  observations  were  available  a regression  equation  of  the  form 
R^=  f(logT)  was  fit,  where  R is  total  parish  revenues  in  year  t,  and  T is 
time  in  years.  Estimates  for  1970  and  1980  in  all  dioceses  for  the  "hard 
times"  projections  v/ere  made  by  applying  to  1970  revenue  calculations  the 
percentages  of  increase  for  1975  and  1.980  that  resulted  from  the  sample 
data  predictions . For  the  "good  times"  model  parish  revenues  were  assumed 
to  increase  at  a.n  annual  rate  of  three  percent,  roughly  equal  to  the  mean 
average  annual  rate  of  increase  in  the  time  series  for  the  1971  NCEA  survey 


and  in  private  time  series  data  for  the  years  1967-71. 


3 . Required  Public  Subsidy 


■ '1 


The  formula  used  to  estimate  the  required  external  subsidy  per 
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pupil  on  the  basis  of  cost  and  revenue  projections  to  1975  and  1980  is 
givei 


St  = Total  subsidy  in  year  t 
Et  = Total  enrollment  in  year  t 
Dt  = Total  deficit  in  year  t 

= Total  user  charges,  i.e. , tuition  and  fees,  in  year  t 
= Total  ordinary  parish  revenues  in  year  1; 


Values  for  P,S,E,D,  and  F are  for  elementary,  secondary  or  combined 
operations  as  indicated  in  tables  and  text. 

4.  Capital  Replacement  Estimates 

Annual  capital  expenditures  for  normal  replacement  of  plant  and 
equipment  under  each  of  the  consolidation  strategies  are  estimated  accordino 
to  the  following  formula: 


t 


where 


= Subsidy  per  pupil  in  year  t 


= V (.06)^  . h 
L ■■  ' E, 


P 


1970 


P 


t 


1970 


;(■ 


where 


/■ 


C.  , = annual  capital  replacement  costs. per  pupil  in  year  t 


575 
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V = reproduction  value  of  plant  and  equipment  based  upon 
adjusted  1969-70  NCEA  data  for  assessed  value  of 
land  and  buildings . 

L = average  life  o.f  buildings,  assumed  to  be  forty  years. 
= enrollment  in  year  t. 

= pupil/teacher  ratio  in  yeart.  . 
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APPENDIX  C 

THE  ESTIMATED  MARGINAL  COSTS  OF  ABSORBING 
ALL  NONPUBLIC  STUDENTS  INTO  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 


CONTENTS 
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"Estimation  of  School  Age  Population  by  State  in  Central  City 
SMSA , Other  SMSA , and  Outside  SMSA" 

Source;  , Census  of  Population , 1970,  Advanced  Reports;  PC  (v2)  Series, 
General  Population  Characteristics  . 

Legend  and  Comments: 

T]^=  Absolute  numbers  (totals)  of  children  of  the  State 

of  X who  are  5-13  or  14-17  (see  top  of  work- 
sheet). 

Note  All  whole  numbers  are  noted  in  the  terms  of  hundreds. 

Eg.  = 2749  means  274, 900.  Figures  abstracted  from 

the  Advanced  Reports  were  done  in  units  of  lOO's  . • 

ET  SMSA=  Total  absolute  number  of  children  of  the  State  x 
1 

age  5-13  or  14-17  who  reside  in  SMSA's  of  State 

X ■ ■; 

ET„=  Total  absolute  number  of  children  of  the  State  of 

, X ; age  5-13  or  14- 17  who  reside  in  Central 
Cities  of  SMSA's  of  State  x 

A = Proportion  of  children  of  State  x , age  5-13  or 

14-17  who  reside  outside  of  SMSA's  in  State  x . 
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If  those  children  who  reside  in  S MSA's  are  referred 
to  as  "the  metropolitan  population A would , in 
essence,  constitute  the  non-metropolitan  population. 

It  should  not  be  assumed  that  this  population  is  non- 
urban  since  a proportion  of  this  non-metropolitan 
population  live  in  places  of  10,000  and  over  which  are 
not  Central  Cities  of  an  SMSA.  Consequently,  this 
non -metropolitan  population  can  not  be  referred  to  as 
rural  in  a strict  sense. 

Proportion  of  children  aged  5-13  or  14-17  of  State  x 
who  reside  in  Central  Cities  of  SMSA's  in  that  state. 

This  proportion  of  all  children  of  the  state  aged  5-13 
or  i4-17  can  confidently  be  referred  to  as  the  metropolitan 
population  in  the  strictest  sense.  The  figures  are  as 
accurate  as  the  Advanced  Reports  permits,  which  in  the 
vast  majority  of  instances  are  those  that  appear  in  the 
final  reports  of  the  census.  , 

Proportion  of  children  aged  5-13  or  14-17  of  State  x 
who  reside  in  the  SMSA's  of  that  state  but  outside  the 
Central  City (ie's)  the  SMSA's  . Quite  loosely  , this 
residence  is  referred  to  as  the  urban  fringe  or  more 
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.loosely,  the  suburban  population.  The  urban  fringe  is 

>* 

'n. 

probably  more  accurate,  since  the  concept  refers  to 
those  children  residing  outside  Central  Cities  in  SMSA's 
in  a melange  of  residence  types:  towns  , rural-nonfarin 

and  farm . 

Proportion  of  children  age  5-13  or  14-17  in  the  SMSA's 
of  State  X who  reside  in  the  Central  Cities  of  the 
SMSA's  . This  figure  differs  from  that  of  C in  that  the 
denominator  is  the  number  of  children  5-13,  or  14-17 
in  SMSA's  rather  than  for  the  total  State.  This  figure 
serves  as  a means  of  estimating  jiist  how  "suburban"  the 
metropolitan  ring  C is  , as  well  as  how  "rural  the  non- 
metropolitan population  A is  . This  is  a crude  approximation, 
but  may  permit  a finer  distinction  and  analysis  on  a 
state-by-stiate  basis  in  a few  cases . For  example,  the 
data  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  age  group 
5-13  indicates:  v-':- 

non  metro  = 0.251 
metro' =.  0 - ^ x:;'r  \ 

metro  ring  = 6.630  '• 

Since'the  metropolitan  population  reside  in  the  Central 
Cities  there  appears  to  be  no  problem . The  questions 
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that  remain  are  how  "rural"  is  the  non-metro  and  how 
"suburban"  the  metro  ring?  In  noting  that  only  15 
percent  D of  the  population  of  the  SMSA's  reside  in 
the  Central  Cities,  85  percent  outs ide , suggests  that 
the  area  of  the  SMSA  is  rather  densely  populated  with 
few  pockets  of  rural  non-farm  areas  population.  Thus, 
the  term  "suburban"  population  is  quite  appropriate 
for  the  metro  ring  of  New  Jersey,  and  residually,  the 
"non-metro"  is  quite  rural,  though  probably  non- 
farm. The  same  line  of  reasoning  would  hold  for 
states  like  Delaware,  Rhode  Island,  etc.  In  the  case 
of  North, Dakota , 67  percent  D reside  in  the  Central 
Cities  while  33  percent  reside  in  the  metro  ring . Here 
the  metro  ring  is  not  truly  "suburban",  although  the 
non-metro  is  very  "rural".  This  V/vould  also  hold  true  for 
states  such  as  Montana,  West  Virginia,  etc.  . 


Estimated  Public  School  Pupils  and  Classroom  Teachers  Outside  SMS A,  in  Central  City  SMSA^  and  in  Other  SMSA,  by  State,  1969 
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Cost  Calculation  for  the  State -by-State 
and  the  State-Regional  Analysis 

The  determination  of  the  marginal  costs  of  absorbing  nonpublic 
students  into  the  public  school  system  required  three  distinct  steps: 

I. 

the  determination  of  excess  capacity,  the  net  number  of  students  to 
be  absorbed,  and  the  appropriate  per  pupil  costs  to  be  applied  to  each 
new  registrant. 

The  Determination  of  Excess  Capacity 

The  first  step  taken  in  the  determination  of  excess  capacity 
was  to  examine  the  changes  in  public  school  enrollments . It  became 
quite  evident  that  the  declining  birth  rates  were  reflected  in  elementary 
and  to  a lesser  extent , secondary  enrollments . Indeed,  in  twenty-one 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  total  elementary  enrollments 
have  begun  to  decline  . At  the  secondary  level  ten  states  have  experi- 
enced declining  enrollments.^  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  declining 
enrollments  are  most  evident  in  the  lower  grades.  Thus  , even  in  those 
states  where  total  elementary  and  secondary  enrollments  were  increasing, 
enrollments  in  the  lower  grades  were  declining. 

The  sheer  loss  of  students  in  some  sense,  generates  excess 
capacity  which  could  be  used  to  absorb  nonpublic  students  . That  is, 
if  all  things  remain  unchanged  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  from  1966 
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until  1970,  the  loss  of  38 , 097  elementary  students  would  indicate  that 
38,097  empty  seats  were  available  to  nonpublic  students  . Thus  one 
"crude"  estimate  of  excess  capacity  that  was  calculated  measured  the 
difference  between  peak  enrollments  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  the  current  enrollments  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
In  this  case,  no  excess  capacity  was  noted  unless  there  had  been  an 
absolute  decline  in  enrollments  .2 

This  "crude"  estimation  of  excess  capacity  perhaps  could 
be  used  as  a rough  bench-mark.  The  implicit  assumption  that  all 
other  things  remained  constant  was  too  severe  to  generate  realistic 
cost  calculations  . 

The  most  important  variable  assumed  to  be  held  constant 
in  the  "crude  excess  capacity"  formula,  was  the  pupil/teacher  ratio . 

A relatively  small  change  In  the  pupil/teacher  ratio  substantially  altered 
the  number  of  students  that  the  public  school  system  could  accommodate. 
If  a State's  enrollment  remained  constant  over  the  six  year  period  under 
investigation,  but  Its  pupil/teacher  ratio  constantly  fell,  then  the  state 
could  accommodate  more  students  by  reverting  to  a higher  pupil/teacher 
ratio. 

The  cost  of  accommodating  more  students,  by  raising  the 
pupil/teacher  ratio  is  not  an  explicit  dollar  cost  but  rather  It  Is  the  •• 
implicit  cost  of  reduced  educational  effectiveness  associated  with  a 
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larger  number  of  students  per  teacher.  This  implicit  cost  might  be 
accepted  by  the  affected  school  districts  If  their  financial  plight 
were  severe.  Indeed,  many  urban  areas  If  confronted  with  the 
burden  of  educating  all  the  nonpublic  students  in  their  districts 
would  have  little  choice  in  the  matter  If  tax  and  debt  Instruments 
vere  fully  exploited . Other  school  districts  might  generate  some 
new  monies  but  resort  to  higher  pupil/teacher  ratios  In  order  to  ac- 
commodate the  Influx  of  nonpublic  students. 

Thus  it  would  appear  likely  that  at  least  part  of  the  cost  of 
absorbing  nonpublic  students  would  be  affected  by  Increases  In  pupil/ 
teacher  ratios  . The  greatest  capacity  could  be  achieved — and  thus 
the  lowest  absorption  costs~by  reverting  to  the  highest  possible 
pupil/teacher  ratio.  Although  extraordinary  pupil/teacher  ratios  would 
not  be  acceptable  to  the  public  In  general  and  to  the  teaching  profession 
In  particular,  It  could  be  assumed  that  pupil/teacher  ratios  would  rise 
to  levels  which  were  experienced  during  the  past  six  years.  The  high 
excess  capacity"  estimate  was  therefore  based  upon  this  assumption. 

The  "high  excess  capacity"  was  determined  by  first  Isolating 
the  highest  pupil/teacher  ratio  which  existed  during  the  past  six  years. 
This  ratio  was  then  multiplied  times  the  number  of  teachers  In  the  base 
year.^  The  product  of  the  highest  pupll/teacher  ratio  (P/TH)  times  the 
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number  of  teachers  In  1970  (T1970)  or  the  appropriate  base  year 
equalled  the  "high  capacity"  estimate.  When  enrollment  In  the 
base  year  was  deducted  from  the  "high  capacity"  estimate,  the 
high  excess  capacity  was  generated. 

Although  the  "high  excess"  capacity  estimate  is  a real- 
istic projection  for  many  parts  of  the  county,  It  was  felt  that  the 
I sacrifice  Involved  with  returning  to  high  pupil/teacher  ratios  may 
be  politically  and  educationally  unacceptable  In  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Thus  a third  estimate , the  "low  excess  capacity"  was 
calculated.  This  formulation  attempts  to  avoid  excessively  high 
pupll/teacher  ratios  by  depending  primarily  upon  recent  experience. 
One  exception  to  this  rule  applied  to  those  cases  where  enrollments 
have  peaked.  In  these  cases,  the  pupll/teacher  ratio  associated 
with  the  peak  year  enrollment  was  employed.  This  exception  at- 
tempted to  reflect  the  maximum  pupll/teacher  ratio  that  the  school 
districts  In  question  might  accept  readily. 

The  procedure  used  to  estimate  "low  excess  capacity"  em- 
ployed the  pupll/teacher  ratio  associated  with  the  peak  year  enroll- 
ment or  the  pupll/teacher  ratio  for  the  year  Immediately  preceding 
the  base  year.^  This  ratio  was  then  applied  to  the  number  of  teachers 
available  in  the  base  year.  The  resulting  product  of  the  pupll/teacher 
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ratio  in  the  peak  year  or  preceding  year  (P/Tp)  times  the  number  of 
teachers  in  the  base  year  (T 1970)  sgualled  the  "low  capacity"  esti- 
mate. The  "low  excess  capacity"  estimate  was  then  determined  by 

subtracting  the  current  enrollment  from  the  "low  capacity"  estimate . 

/ 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  "low  capacity"  estimate  could 
be  greater  than  or  less  than  the  "current  capacity" — the  enrollment 
in  the  base  year.  If  pupil/teacher  ratios  were  higher  in  the  base 
year  than  they  were  in  the  peak  year  or  preceding  year,  an  over-utili- 
zation of  capacity  was  noted.  This  result  was  quite  consistent  with 
the  basic  assumptions  of  the  model.  That  is,  a higher  pupil/teacher 
ratio  in  the  base  year  indicated  a more  intense  utilization  of  the 
existing  plant  than  in  the  peak  or  preceding  year.  Thus  if  recent  ex- 
perience with  pupil/teacher  ratios  was  accepted  as  the  appropriate 
norm,  the  higher  pupil/teacher  ratio  in  the  base  year  must  represent 
ar\  over-utilization  of  capacity  compared  to  the  norm . 

The  excess  capacity  calculations  are  found  In  Table  A-III 
through  A-VI.  The  State -by -State  analysis  In  Table  A-III  and  A-IV 
Indicated  that  total  capacity  In  elementary  schools  in  the  United 
States  was  2,251,295  under  the  "high  capacity"  estimate,  839,784 
under  the  "low  capacity"  estimate  and  343,449  under  the  "crude 
capacity"  estimate.’  The  total  excess  capacity  available  at  the 
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s6condary  Isvel  amounted  to  1,652,4  13  under  the  "high  capacity 
estimate,  40,113  under  the  "low  capacity"  estimate  and  24,980 
under  the  "crude  capacity  estimate . 

Tables  A-V  and  A- VI  show  the  extent  of  excess  capacity 
that  existed  In  the  three  regions  State-by-State . The  total  "high 
excess  capacity"  equalled  683,869  in  school  districts  outside 
SMSA  areas,  607,058  In  central  city  school  districts,  and 
888,927  In  other  SMSA  school  districts.  The  "low  excess  capacity" 
estimates  were:  86,447  outside  SMSA,  -26,624  central  cities  SMSA, 
and  287,952  other  SMSA.  The  substantially  reduced  excess  capacity 
in  the  "low"  estimate  compared  to  the  "high"  estimate  was  a function 
of  the  large  number  of  school  districts  that  experienced  an  Increase  In 
their  pupil/teacher  ratios  during  the  1969-70  school  year.  This  was 
particularly  true  In  central  cities  and  outside  of  SMSA's . The  central 
city  region  of  twenty  states  and  the  outside  SMSA  region  of  twenty- 
two  states  experienced  this  Increase , while  only  eighteen  states  ex- 
perienced an  Increased  pupll/teacher  ratio  In  their  other  SMSA  region. 
In  addition,  the  Increase  In  the  pupll/teacher  ratios  were  generally 
larger  In  the  central  cities  than  were  comparable  Increases  In  the  re- 
maining two  regions. 

Cautious  Interpretation  of  the  regional  data  was  necessary. 
Both  capacity  estimates  were  understated  due  to  the  data  limitations . 
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The  "high  excess  capacity"  estimates  was  understated  since  the 
pupll/teacher  ratio  for  only  three  years  were  available.  Given  the 
general  downward  trend  In  pupll/teacher  ratios , excess  capacity 
would  have  been  larger  If  the  record  for  the  past  six  years  were 
available  . A different  problem  was  encountered  with  the  estimation 
of  "low  excess  capacity."  The  analysis  assumed  that  there  were 
no  shifts  in  population  within  each  state  during  three  years  under 
Investigation,  since  the  percentage  of  school-age  population  by 
the  three  regions  was  available  only  for  the  spring  of  1970.  In 
reality,  It  Is  quite  likely  that  enrollments  have  decreased  In  central 
cities  and  to  a less  extent  In  areas  outside  of  SMSA  regions.  If 
this  were  the  case,  the  "low  capacity"  estimate  would  have  em- 
ployed the  pupll/teacher  ratio  associated  with  the  peak  enrollment 
year  rather  than  the  1969  pupll/teacher  ratio.  There  was  no  apparent 
adjustment  that  could  have  been  made  to  compensate  for  this 
deficiency.^ 

The  Determination  of  Net  Influx 

The  marginal  costs  of  absorbing  nonpublic  students  Into  the 
public  school  system  was  obviously  correlated  with  the  number  of 
nonpublic  students.  The  concentrations  of  these  students  In  certain 
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states  and  in  certain  regions  within  states,  would  generate  sub- 
stantial costs  for  the  affected  areas . Thus  much  effort  was  extended 
in  attempts  to  identify  the  location  and  magnitude  of  the  nonpublic 
school  enrollments . 

Unfortunately,  published  data  on  nonpublic  school  enroll- 
ments, particularly  nonpublic  non-Catholic  enrollments,  were 
generally  found  to  be  deficient.  The  intensity  of  this  problem  was 
heightened  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  data  in  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  collected  by  Howard  Kossoy  on  nonpublic  non-Catholic 
schools  would  not  be  made  available  in  time  to  be  incorporated  into 
the  analysis. 

The  Catholic  enrollment  estimates  used  in  the  State-by-State 
analysis  were  obtained  from  the  National  Catholic  Education  Associa- 
tion's Data  Bank.  These  data  were  assumed  to  be  the  "best"  estimate 
of  Catholic  school  enrollment  state-by-state.  One  adjustment  was  made 
for  Washington,  D.  C. . For  all  significant  concentrations  of  Catholic 
students,  except  in  Washington,  D.  C. , the  Diocesan  lines  do  not 
cross  state  boundaries.  However,  in  this  case  the  Diocese  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  flows  into  Maryland  and  Delaware.  Thus  to  com- 
pensate for  this,  61.8  percent  of  the  Washington,  D.  C.  enrollment 
was  added  to  Maryland,  6.2  percent  was  added  to  Delaware,  and  the  re- 
maining 32.0  percent  was  allocated  to  Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  nonpubllc  non-Cathollc  enrollment  estimates  used  In 

the  State-by~State  were  based  upon  a 1968  study  conducted  by  the 

U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  These  data  were  cross-checked  against 

data  on  individual  nonpubllc  non-Cathollc  collected  by  the  University 

of  Notre  Dame.  This  r^ss-checklng  revealed  no  sharp  unexplainable 
0 

differences.  The  1968  estimates  were  then  Inflated  by  2 percent. 

In  an  attempt  to  reflect  the  moderate  Increase  In  enrollments  recently 
experienced  by  nonpubllc  non-Cathollc  schools. 

Total  nonpubllc  enrollments  In  the  State -by -State  analysis 
equalled  the  sum  of  Catholic  and  nonpubllc  non-Cathollc  enrollments. 
"Net  Influx"  was  determined  by  subtracting  excess  capacity  from  the 
total  nonpubllc  enrollment.^  Thus  In  New  Jersey  under  the  "low 
excess  capacity"  formula,  "net  influx"  was  estimated  to  be  52,286 
secondary  students.  This  represented  a total  nonpubllc  enrollment 
of  69,613  students  less  an  excess  capacity  of  17,327  students. 
Approximately  25  percent  of  New  Jersey's  nonpubllc  secondary 
students  would  be  absorbed  under  the  "low  excess  capacity"  formula 
with  no  additional  costs  to  the  public  sector.  The  remaining  52,286 
students — the  'het  Influx" — would  enter  the  public  school  system  with 
their  associated  costs. 

In  those  cases  where  excess  capacity  was  estimated  to  be 
negative,  these  students  were  added  to  the  total  nonpubllc  school 
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enrollments.  Massachusetts,  for  example,  had  60,950  nonpublic 
students  and  a "low  excess  capacity"  of  -4,891  students.  Therefore 
the  "net  influx"  into  the  secondary  schools  of  Massachusetts  would 
be  65,841  students.  Thus  the  formula  for  "net  Influx"  not  only 
attempted  to  reflect  the  costs  of  absorbing  nonpublic  students , but 
also  the  costs  of  the  over-utilization  of  the  existing  public  school 
facilities . 

Due  to  the  inability  to  isolate  the  nonpublic  non-Catholic 
enrollments  by  regions  within  each  state,  the  State-Regional  analysis 
examined  only  the  impact  of  absorbing  Catholic  students  . With  this 
exception,  the  calculation  of  "net  influx"  was  essentially  the  same  in 
the  State-Regional  analysis  as  it  was  in  the  State-by-State  analysis. 

One  additional  calculation  had  to  be  made  in  the  State-Regional 
analysis.  This  was  the  division  of  Catholic  students  into  the  three 
regions:  Central  City  SMSA,  Other  SMSA,  and  Outside  SMSA.  Data 
received  from  the  National  Catholic  Educational  Association  v/as  used 
in  this  calculation.  Catholic  children  attending  "inner  city"  or  "other 
urban  schools"  were  classified  as  central  city,  "suburban"  were  classified 
as  other  SMSA,  and  "small  town  and  rural"  were  classified  as  outside 
SMSA.  t 
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The  Determination  of  Costs 

The  costs  of  absorbing  nonpublic  students  Into  the  public 
school  system  were  divided  Into  four  groups.  "Teacher  costs"— 
the  costs  of  any  new  classroom  personnel  needed  to  handle  the 
"net  Influx"  of  nonpubllc  students".  Other  School  Services" — 
the  costs  Incurred  In  povldlng  non-lnstructlonal  personnel  such 
as  nurses,  psychologists,  etc.  "Other  Current  Expenses" — the 
costs  associated  with  administration,  operation  of  the  plant, 
maintenance  of  the  plant,  and  fixed  charges.  "Construction  costs" — 
the  total  cost  of  building  new  school  capacity  needed  for  the  esti- 
mated "net  Influx" . 

Instruction  cost  estimates  reflected  the  number  of  new 
teachers  that  would  be  hired  by  the  public  sector  under  the  three 
capacity  formulas.  The  number  of  teachers  needed  was  determined 
by  dividing  the  appropriate  pupll/teacher  ratio  Into  the  "net  Influx" 
of  students.  The  pupll/teacher  ratio  varied  with  the  capacity 
formula  employed.  The  estimation  of  instruction  costs  under  the 
"high  excess  capacity"  formulation  employed  the  historically  high 
pupll/teacher  ratio  (PAH),  the  "low  excess  capacity"  estimate  employed 
the  previous  year  or  the  peak  pupll/teacher  ratio  (P/TP) , and  the 
"crude  excess  capacity  formula  employed  the  base  year  pupil/ 


teacher  ratlo-generally  1970. 
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The  estimated  number  of  teachers  needed  was  then  multi- 
plied times  the  average  elementary  and  secondary  teacher  salary 
In  each  state  for  the  State-by-State  and  the  State-Regional  analysis . 

This  product  then  became  the  total  teacher  costs.  The  size  of  these 
costs  varied  proportionally  with  "net  Influx",  the  pupll/teacher  ratio 
and  the  average  teacher  salary.  Thus  , the  high  Instruction  costs  as- 
sociated with  the  low  excess  capacity  formula  In  Table  III  for  the 
State  of  Ksw  York,  were  a function  of  the  large  number  of  elementary 
nonpubllc  students  that  must  be  absorbed,  434,286,  the  pupil  teacher 
ratio  of  23.32,  and  the  high  average  teacher  salary  of  $10,700.  Whereas, 
the  Instruction  costs  In  the  State  of  Arkansas  were  minor  In  comparison, 
since  only  3,071  students  needed  to  be  absorbed,  the  pupll/teacher  was 
higher— 24.77,  and  the  average  teacher  salary  was  $4, 150  lower. 

As  was  the  case  with  Instructional  personnel,  other  school 
services  were  assumed  to  vary  directly  with  the  number  of  students 
In  the  school  district.  Thus  If  enrollment  Increased  by  10  percent 
It  would  be  assumed  that  the  number  of  cases  requiring  a nurse,  a 
psychologist,  ora  speech  therapist  would  increase  by  10  percent. 
Therefore  these  costs  were  directly  allocated  to  the  "net  Influx"  of 
students.  The  current  state  average  per  pupil  costs  associated  with  other 
school  services  was  multiplied  times  the  "net  Influx"  In  order  to  generate 


total  other  school  services  for  the  State -by-State  and  the  State- 
Regional  analysis.  Thus  variation  between  states  on  expenditures 
for  other  school  services  directly  affect  the  cost  of  absorbing  non- 
public students . 

The  latest  expenditure  data  for  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  by  purpose  and  by  state  was  published  in  the 
Digest  of  Education  Statistics  1970.  Unfortunately  the  most  recent 
year  published  Is  1967-68.  These  data  wore  therefore  Inflated  at 
a 6 percent  compounded  rate  which  represented  a "best  guess"  of  how 
expenditures  have  actually  Increased.  , 

Unlike  other  school  services,  other  current  expendUures 
were  assumed  to  be  partly  variable  and  partly  fixed.  Therefore  as 
enrollments  Increase  It  was  assumed  that,  other  current  expenditures 
would  Increase,  but  that  this  Increase  would  be  less  than  the  current 
per  pupil  expenditures.  For  example,  consider  the  costs  associated 
with  maintenance.  If  a new  wing  was  added  to  an  existing  school, 
maintenance  costs  would  probably  Increase  In  proportion  to  the  old 
maintenance  costs  . However,  If  an  additional  100  students  were 
added  to  the  old  wing.  It  would  be  unlikely  that  this  would  substantially 
change  maintenance  costs. 

Given  that  there  were  potential  cost  savings  In  the  area  of 
other  current  expenditures,  the  per  pupil  costs  were  weighted.  The 
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weight  attempted  to  reflect  the  amount  of  "squeezing"  that  would  be 
undertaken.  Three  weights  were  used.  The  "high  excess  capacity" 
weight  equalled  the  pupll/teacher  ratio  of  the  base  year  divided  by 
the  historically  high  pupll/teacher  ratio  (P/Th)*  The  weight  used  In 
the  "low  excess  capacity"  calculation  was  the  pupll/teacher  ratio  of 
the  base  year  divided  by  the  pupll/teacher  ratio  of  the  preceding  or 
peak  enrollment  year  (P/Tp) . The  "crude  excess  capacity"  weight 
equalled  one,  since  there  was  no  attempt  In  this  analysis  to  adjust  for 
changes  In  pupll/teacher  ratios. 

In  most  cases  the  weight  reduced  the  per  pupil  other  operating 
costs.  However,  In  those  Instances  where  an  over-utlllzatlon  of 
public  school  facilities  were  found  the  weight  Increased  these  per  pupil 
costs.  Thus  , If  the  pupll/teacher  ratio  In  the  base  year  was  25.0  and  In 
thn  P/TP  year  was  20.0,  other  current  operating  expenses  were  Increased 
by  25  percent.  This  calculation  was  consistent  with  the  assumption  that 
the  previous  year  or  the  peak  enrollment  year  was  the  appropriate  norm 
to  judge  capacity. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  per  pupil  costs  of  other  school  services, 
the  most  recent  published  data  were  found  In  the  Digest  of  Education 
Statistics,  1970.  These  data  represented  costs  for  1967-68  and  had  to  be 
Inflated  to  represent  the  1970-71  costs  . A 5 percent  compounded  rate 
was  employed.  The  lower  rate  of  compounding  was  accepted  as  a reflection 
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of  less  labor  intensity  for  other  current  expenditures  compared  to  other 
school  services . 

Construction  cost  estimates  were  based  upon  the  survey  of 
construction  costs  undertaken  by  School  Management.  Wide  varia- 
tions in  construction  costs  were  found.  These  variations  did  not  appear 
to  be  related  to  state  income , population  densities , state  and  local  tax 
effort  or  other  typical  causes  that  might  help  to  explain  the  wide  swings 
in  expenditures  per  pupil. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1.  Estimates  of  School  Statistics  1970-71,  Research  Report  1970-R15, 

Research  Division  - National  Education  Association. 

Data  collected  by  the  National  Education  Association  generally 
appeared  to  be  superior  to  the  data  collected  by  the  National  Center  for 
Educational  Statistics . This  Judgment  was  based  upon  the  wide  yearly 
fluctuations  in  pupil/teacher  ratios  within  individual  states.  For  example, 
in  Iowa  the  elementary  enrollments  and  teachers  were  estimated  by  NCES 
to  be: 

Enrollments 


1970 

373,701 

1969 

374,200 

1968 

464,900 

1967 

359,479 

1966 

452,555 

1965 

445,460 

16,552 

17,800 

Teachers 

16,600 

17,303 

16,474 

16,254 

These  random  variations  in  pupils  and  teachers  cast  severe  doubt  upon 
the  resultant  pupil/teacher  ratios . The  probably  cause  for  these  varia- 
tions is  the  lack  of  control  for  differences  in  the  definition  of  "ele- 
mentary school." 

The  National  Education  Association's  data  were  more  consistent 
than  the  NCES  data,  although  by  no  means  totally  consistent.  The 
NEA  elementary  data  indicated: 

Enrollments 


1970 

470,318 

1969 

468,  183 

1968 

467,589 

1967 

463,941 

1966 

446,476 

1965 

445,468 

17,039 

17,936 

Teachers 

16,382 

20,500 

16,821 

14,800 

Even  with  the  NEA  data,  random  variations  occur.  This  Is  the  case  of 
the  estimated  elementary  teachers  for  Iowa  in  1967.  However,  the 
frequency  of  these  occurrences  are  far  less  with  the  NEA  data  than  they 
are  with  the  NCES  data . 

In  sum.  If  the  NCES  data  were  used,  approximately  twenty  states 
would  have  been  discarded  due  to  the  inconsistent  data.  The  use  of  the 
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NEA  data  resulted  In  loss  of  only  one  state  at  the  elementary  level  and 
four  states  at  the  secondary  level.  In  all  five  cases  It  was  possible  to 
substitute  the  NCES  data  for  the  Inconsistent  NEA  data. 

2.  The  "crude  capacity"  estimates  were  not  calculated  for  the  regional 
analysis  state-by-state.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  only 
one  estimation — 1970 — of  enrollments  region -by-reglon . 

3.  Wherever  possible  the  analysis  was  based  on  197  0 data.  This  is 

true  of  the  State-by-State  analysis  with  the  exception  of  Connecticut/ 
Mississippi  and  Virginia  at  the  secondary  level,  and  also  true  of  the 
Clty-by-City  analysis,  with  the  exception  of  St.  Louis.  The  unavail- 
ability of  pupil/teacher  ratios  by  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Areas  for  1970  made  it  necessary  to  calculate  these  estimates  for  1969. 

4.  The  "low  excess  capacity"  estimates  were  calculated  with  the  same 
' base  years  as  the  "high  excess  capacity"  and  the  "crude  excess 

capacity"  estimates.  See  footnotes. 

5.  Note  that  three  states,  Mississippi,  West  Virginia  , and  North  Dakota , 
experienced  a decline  in  total  enrollment  before  1968.  Thus  in  the 
calculation  of  low  excess  capacity  the  1967  pupil/teacher  ratio  for 

the  three  regions  were  used. 

6.  For  example  , data  supplied  by  the  Board  of  Parish  Education,  the 
Lutheran  Church-Missouri  Synod,  indicated  that  elementary  en- 
rollments in  1968  equalled  190,744  students.  The  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  estimated  177,735  students  were  enrolled  in  Lutheran 
elementary  schools.  This  7 percent  variation  in  the  estimates 
could  be  due  to  differences  in  defining  ^"eleme  ntary" . The  same 
was  true  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  schools.  Enrollment 
data  compiled  from  Directory  of  Episcopal  Church  Schools  indicated 
that  30,642  students  were  enrolled  in  schools  with  grades  N-8. 

If  this  elementary  students  enrolled  in  N-12  schools  were  added 
to  the  30,642  students,  the  sum  would  closely  approximate  the 
U . S.  Office  of  Education 's  estimate  of  34 , 391  students  . 

See:.  Report  entitled,  "Enrollments  in  Nonpublic  Schools" 
fora  more  detailed  analysis  of  nonpublic-non-Catholic  enrollments  . 

7.  The  calculations  of  "net  influx"  for  the  State-by-State  analysis  and 
the  State-Regional  analysis  are  found  at  the  end  of  this  Appendix. 

The  "net  influx"  calculations  for  the  city-by-city  analysis  are  found 
in  Appendix  D. 
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Cost  Calculations  of  the  Clty-by-Clty  Analysis 

The  clty-by-clty  analysis  represents  the  most  detailed  exami- 
nation of  marginal  costs.  Unlike  the  state -by-state  and  the  state- 
regional  analyses , this  analysis  was  conducted  with  primary  data  col- 
lected directly  from  the  school  districts  that  were  under  Investigation. 
Unfortunately,  there  was  little  uniformity  In  basic  definitions  of  cost 
and  elementary  enrollments.  Thus  , although  the  use  of  primary  data 
greatly  Increased  the  confidence  that  can  be  placed  in  the  analysis, 

It  necessitated  numerous  individual  adjustments  of  the  data. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  data  incorporated  into  the  formal 
analysis,  special  problems  were  found  in  several  of  the  cities.  These 
problems  could  not  be  included  in  the  analysis  but  should  be  noted  in 

policy  decisions  . 

San  Francisco,  for  example,  is  confronted  with  the  affects  of 
last  year's  earthquake  . Extensive  building  and  remodeling  must  be 
undertaken  in  the  near  future  to  accomodate  the  "Field  Act"  safety 
standards  for  earthquake  tremors.  In  detail,  the  application  of  the 
Field  Act  to  the  San  Francisco  Unified  District  schools  would  entail- 
Extensive  remodeling  - 18  schools  (368  classrooms) 

Extensive  remodeling  - 55  portable  classrooms 

Complete  replacement  - 195  classrooms  . 
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Thus  , a total  of  618  classrooms  must  bo  constructed  or  remodeled  . 

The  expenditures  necessary  to  comply  to  the  earthquake  safety  standards 
coupled  with  the  additional  expenditure  of  $6,695,393  (the  low  cost 
estimate)  In  current  operating  expenses  to  support  the  nonpubllc  students 
In  San  Francisco,  would  surely  test  the  fiscal  capacity  of  the  city. 

Miami's  special  problem  Is  one  of  uncertainty.  The  Dade  County 
(Miami)  public  school  enrollment  has  been  Increasing  at  an  average  rate 
of  3.4  percent  from  1965  to  1969.  However,  In  1970  public  school  en- 
rollment dropped  1.22  percent.  Nonpubllc  school  enrollment  also  increased 
an  average  of  3.4  percent  from  1965-69,  but  increased  26.1  percent  in 
1970.  It  is  estimated  that  this  swing  of  approximately  8,000  pupils  in 
1970  is  due  to  the  integration  of  public  schools.  Another  factor  affecting 
Miami  area  schools  are  the  "new"  Cuban  refugee  pupils  who  account 
for  10.9  percent  of  the  total  public  school  population.  These  Cuban 
refugee  pupils  are  increasing  at  a sharply  decreasing  rate. 

New  Orleans  is  also  faced  with  racial  problems.  The  sheer 
number  of  black  students  in  the  public  school  system  has  made  the  total 
elimination  of  segregation  quite  difficult.  This  problem  appears  to  be 
worsening  as  more  whites  leave  New  Orleans  Parish.  In  order  to  maintain 
a racial  balance,  the  school  district  is  attempting  to  introduce  a 
"teacher  desegregation  plan."  Under  this  plan  no  school  would  have 
less  than  25  percent  of  any  one  race  on  the  faculty.'  Although  the  plan 


is  quite  laudable  from  an  educational  and  social  view,  It  will  limit  the 
flexibility  of  the  system  and  may  cause  a shortage  of  teachers . 

The  unconstltutlonallty  of  aid  to  nonpubllc  schools  In  Providence 
will  ultimately  cause  a more  ?apld  Influx  of  Catholic  students  Into  the 
public  school  system.  However,  the  Church  has  urged  all  parishes  to 
assume  the  financial  burden  for  at  least  one  more  year. 

Rhode  Island  Catholic  schools  qualified  for  roughly  $95,000 
in  aid  for  the  period  September,  1970-January , 1971.  They  received 
this  money  from  the  state  on  January  3 0.  Of  the  $95,000,  approximately 
$3  0,000  went  to  Providence.  For  the  period  February-June , 1971  (second 
semester),  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  qualified  for  roughly  the  same 
amount  of  state  aid.  This  was  to  be  paid  June  30,  1971.  However,  the 
court  decision  was  rendered  before  the  due  date:  no  funds  were  received. 
The  parishes  are  now  faced  with  making  up  the  deficit  created  by  the 

absence  of  these  anticipated  funds. 

This  problem  as  it  develops  will  be  compounded  by  the  anticipated 
demise  of  another  source  of  indirect  aid  to  the  Catholic  schools . An  ex- 
perimental program  has  been  operated  with  11  teachers  "on  loan"  (teacher 
loan  is  a variation  of  dual  enrollment)  from  public  schools  to  Catholic 
schools  . This  program  was  so  successful  it  was  to  be  enlarged  this 
year  and  include  45  additional  teachers  . These  56  teachers  v^/ould  be 

employed  by  public  schools  and  work  in  Catholic  schools  .!  Church 
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attorneys  have  indicated  that  this  program  is  most  probably  in  violation 
of  the  recent  court  rulings  and  will  be  stopped — no  definitive  decision 
from  public  schools  yet. 

These  teachers,  20  of  whom  were  to  be  used  in  Providence, 
were  by  the  large  destined  for  extremely  poor  parishes.  The  combination 
fault  of  both  programs  would  seem  to  rule  out  the  chance  of  survival  for 
these  parishes. 

Still,  the  Catholic  school  support  in  Providence -Rhode  Island 
is  strong  enough  so  that  the  system  will  not  close  in  its  entirety  but 
will  gradually  be  reduced.  Catholic  school  officials  have  a positive 
relation  with  public  school  people.  They  are  empathetic  toward  the 
position  of  public  schools  in  the  face  of  massive  closures.  Accordingly, 
they  plan  to  "hold  their  own"  for  at  least  another  year.  After  that,  they 
will  begin  the  gradual  closing  of  schools  . Since  bond  issues  have  been 
largely  unsuccessful  in  recent  years,  the  Church  is  planning  to  urge 
support  for  obtaining  additional  funds  to  meet  the  impact  of  their 
closings  . In  the  meantime  , the  Catholic  school  facilities  will  be 
available  to  the  public  schools  on  a rental  basis . 

There  seems  to  be  no  imminent  threat  to  the  other  (nonpublic, 
non-Catholic)  private  schools  in  Providence  . There  are  approximately 
6 schools  in  this  category:  3 nonsectarian,  a Jewish,  an  Episcopalian , 

and  a Lutheran.  These  schools  draw  beyond  Providence,  especially  the 
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nonsectarian  schools.  Total  enrollment  of  these  6 private  schools  Is 
about  2 «000. 

If  eveiythlng  goes  as  planned  by  Catholic  school  officials, 
the  public  school  Impact  will  be  slight  in  the  short  run,  but  cumulative 
over  time . 
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SOURCES  or  DATA  FOR  THE  SAMPLE  CITIES*  COST  ANALYSIS 


SAN  FRANCISCO: 

Enrollment  Data  Sum  mary  for  School  Year  1970-71,  Archdiocese  of 
San  Francisco. 

Financial  and  Statistical  Data  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District 
1969-70,  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District. 

National  Education  Association  1970,  Data  on  Teacher  Salaries. 

Number  of  Pupils  and  Teachers,  and  Pupils  Per  Teacher  1965-66, 

1967,  1968,  1969,  1970,  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District. 

NEW  ORLEANS: 

Facts  and  Finance  1970-71,  Orleans  Parish  Public  Schools . 

National  Education  Association  1970,  Costs  on  Teacher  Salaries  . 
Registration  by  Grades  1965,  1966,  1967,  1968,  1969,  1970, 

Orleans  Parish  Public  Schools  . 

State  Equalization  Fund  Minimum  Foundation  Program  1965,  1966,  1967, 

1968,  1969,  1970,  Orleans  Parish  Public  Schools. 

MIAMI : 

> 

j Dade  County  Non- Public  Schools  First  Month  Membership  Report, 

j School  Year  1970-71,  Dade  County  Public  Schools  . 

Desegregation  Reports  1965,  1966,  1967,  1968,  1969,  1970,  Dade 
i County  Public  Schools  . 

First  Month  Membership  Reports,  Dade  County  Public  Schools . 

Monthly  Attendance  Report — First  Month,  Dade  County  Public  Schools. 
Superintendent's  17th  Annual  Statistical  Report  School  Year  19  69-70, 
i Dade  County  Public  Schools. 

PROVIDENCE: 

i Enrollment  Report — First  Quarter  19  65  , 1966,  1967,  1968,  1969,  1970, 

I Providence  Public  Schools. 

; List  prepared  by  R.  Metzcus  and  F.  Navratil  on  Providence  Nonpublic 

School  Pupils,  1970-71, 

List  prepared  by  Providence  Public  Schools  on  Public  School  Teachers 
1965-1970,  Cost  Data  on  Teacher  Salaries  , Other  School  Services, 
and  Other  Current  Expenditures, 
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ST.  LOUIS: 


Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Instruction.  Board  of  Education 
of  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  1967-68,  1968-69,  1969-70. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Office  of  Business  Services . Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  1968-69,  1969-70. 

Annual  ReTX>rt  of  the  Superintendent  of  Instruction.  Board  of 
Education  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  1965-66,  1966-67. 

Lists  and  other  data  collected  and  prepared  by  J . Wurm  on 
enrollment  In  all  St.  Louis  schools. ' 
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THE  ARCHDIOCESE  OF  ST.  LOUIS  DATA 


Column  # 
1-10 
11-15 


16 


17 


Paris  honor  Survey  - St.  Louts  , Missouri 

Code 

Parish  I .D. 

Individual  I. D. 

STANDARD  CODES  TO  BE  USED  THROUGHOUT 

- Not  applicable 
+ Not  ascertainable , no  answer 

This  questionnaire  is  to  be  answered  by  the  HEAD  OT_ 
THE  HOUSEHOLD,  that  is  , the  MAIN  WAGE  EARNER  in 
this  home. 

Please  answer  the  questions  by  CIRCLING  the  NUMBER 
which  represents  your  response,  or,  by  FILLING  in 
the  BLANK  SPACE . 

1.  Which  of  the  following  is  the  MAIN  WAGE  EARNER 
in  this  home? 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


The  husband 
The  wife 
A widower 
A widow 
Single  male 
Single  female 
Another  person 


- (SPECIFY  RELATIONSHIP) 


2.  Is  there  a SECONDARY  WAGE  EARNE_R  in  this  home? 
(A  SECONDARY  WAGE  EARNER  is  another  adult  who 
makes  the  NEXT  MOST  significant  contribution  to 
the  family  income . The  secondary  wage  earner 
may  be  the  spouse  , or  a parent,  or  amy  other 
person  living  in  this  home.) 


o 
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18 


19 


20 


Code 


1 Yes  (IF  YES  , QS . 3 , 4B  , 5B , 6B) 

2 No  (IF  NO,  DO  NOT  ANSWER  QS  . 3 ,4B,5B,6B) 

3.  Which  of  the  following  persons  is  the  SECONDARY  WAGE 
EARNER  in  this  home? 

1 The  husband 

2 The  wife 

3 A son 

4 A daughter 

5 A parent 

6 Another  person  (SPECIFY  RELATIONSHIP) 

4.  (A)  Including  all  wages  , pensions,  social  security , 

alimony,  child  support  payments,  rental  income 
and  any  other  sources  of  income,  approximately 
how  much  was  the  gross  income  of  the  MAIN  WAGE 
EARNER  for  the  year  1968? 

(B)  Approximately,  what  was  the  total  gross  income, 
including  all  wages  , pensions,  social  security, 
alimony,  child  support  payments,  rental  income, 
and  any  other  sources  of  income  for  the  year 
1968,  of  the  SECONDARY  WAGE  EARNER  ? 

1 Up  to  $3 ,000 

2 $3,001-$4,200 

3 $4,201-$5,400 

4 $5,401-$6,600 

5 $6,601-$7,800 

6 $7,801-$9,000 

7 $9,001-$10,200 

8 $10,201-$ 13,000 

9 $13,001-$ 16,000 

0 $16,001-$20,000 

= $20,001-$25,000 

$ over  $25 , 000 

5.  (A)  How  old  were  you  (MAIN  WAGE  EARNER)  as  of  your  last 

birthday?  (IF  OVER  65  PUT  0 IN  APPROPRIATE  COLUMN) 
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nolumn  # 
22 


23 


24 


Code 


(R)  How  old  was  the  SECONDARY  WAGE  EARNER  as 
of  that  person's  last  birthday? 

(IF  OVER  65  PUT  0 IN  THE  APPROPRIATE  COLUMN) 


(A) 

MAIN  WAGE  EARNER 

(B)  SECONDARY  WAGE  EARNER 
(Only  if  appliccible) 

1 

Under  21 

1 

Under  21 

2 

21-25 

2 

24-25 

3 

26-30 

3 

26-30 

4 

31-35 

4 

31-35 

5 

36-40 

5 

36-40 

6 

41-45 

6 

41-45 

7 

46-50 

7 

46-50 

8 

51-60 

8 

51-60 

9 

61-65 

0 

61-65 

(A) 

What  was  the  highest  school  grade  you  (MAIN  WAGE 

EARNER)  completed? 


(B)  What  was  the  highest  grade  completed  by  the  SECONDARY, 
WAGE  EARNER? 

(A)  MAIN  WAGE  EARNER  (B)  SECONDARY  WAGE  EARNER 

(only  if  applicable) 


1 8th  grade  or  less 

2 Some  high  school 

3 Graduated  high  school 

4 Some  college 

5 Graduated  college 
(SPECIFY  DEGREE) 


1 8th  grade  or  less 

2 Some  high  school 

3 Graduated  high  school 

4 Some  college 

5 Graduated  college 

(SPECIFY  DEGREE) 


6 Some  graduate  school 

7 Graduate  degree (s) 
(SPECIFY  ALL  DEGREE(S) 


6 Some  graduate  school 

7 Graduate  degree (s) 
(SPECIFY  ALL  DEGREE (S) 


8 Nurses  Training 

9 Other  technical  school 
(e.g.  Hairdresser, 

Electrician) 


8 Nurses  Training 

9 Other  technical  school 
(e.g.  Hairdresser, 

Electrician) 
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Column  # Code 

25  7.  Do  you  own  your  own  home,  are  you  buying  it,  do  you 

rent  it,  are  you  living  with  someone  else  without  paying, 
or  do  you  have  some  other  arrangement? 

1 Own  (NO  MORTGAGE) 

2 Buying  . . , 

3 Renting 

4 Living  with  someone  else  and  not  paying 

5 Other 

26  8.  (A)  This  question  applies  to  those  WITH  PRE-SCHOOL 

CHILDREN  . How  many  pre-school  children  are  there 
in  the  home? 


27 


28-29-30 

31-33 

34-36 

37-39 


(number) 


(B)  If  you  have  any  children  of  pre-school  age,  do  you 
plan  to  send  them  to  a Catholic  elementary  school? 

1 Yes 

2 No 

9.  This  question  applies  to  those  with  children  of 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  AGE . 'We  would  like  to  know  the 
following  facts  about  EACH  CHILD . 


(A)  Is  child  (1)  MALE  or  (2)  FEMALE? 

(B)  What  is  child's  school  grade  (1-8) 

(C)  Does  child  attend  (1)  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL,  or 
(2)  PUBLIC  SCHOOL?  ■ 

PLACE  DASHES  IN  UNUSED  COLUMNS 

(A)  / (B)  (C) 

SCHOOL  CHILD  ATTENDS 

MALE  FEMALE  SCHOOL  GRADE  CATHOHC  PUBUC 


1 2 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 1 

1 2 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 1 

1 2 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 1 

1 2 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 1 


2 

2 

2 

2 


i 
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40-42 

43-45 

46-48 

49-51 


67 
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Code 


(A) 

MALE  FEMALE 


(B)  (C)  .• 

SCHOOL  CHILD  ATTENDS 
SCHOOL  GRADE  CATHOLIC  PUBLIC 


1 

1 

1 

1 


2 

2 

2 

2 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


1 

1 

1 

1 


2 

2 

2 

2 


10.  This  question  applies  to  those  with  children  of  HIGH 
SCHOOL  AGE.  We  would  like  to  know  the  following 
facts  about  EACH  CHILD. 

(A)  Is  child  (1)  MALE  or  (2)  FEMALE? 

(B)  What  is.  the  child's  school  grade  (9-12)? 

(C)  Does  child  attend  (1)  CATHOUC  SCHOOL,  or 
(2)  PUBUC  SCHOOL? 

(A)  (B)  (C) 

SCHOOL  CHILD  ATTENDS 

MALE  FEMALE  SCHOOL  GRADE  CATHOUC  PUBLIC 


1 

52-54 

1 

2 

(1) 

9th 

(2) 

10th 

(3) 

nth 

(4) 

12th 

1 

2 

I 

t 

{■ 

1 

55-57 

1 

2 

9th 

10th 

nth 

12th 

1 

2 

i 

1 

} 

ii' 

i 

58-60 

1 

2 

9 th 

10th 

nth 

12th 

1 

2 

1 

E 

f 

61-63 

1 

2 

9 th 

10th 

nth 

12th 

1 

2 

f- 

L 

64-66 

1 

2 

9th 

10th 

nth 

12  th 

1 

2 

11.  Approximately  how  much  is  the  combined  weekly  financial 
contribution  of  the  MAIN  WAGE  EARNER  and  (if  applicable) 
thP  SECONDARY  WAGE  EARNER^to  your  parish? 

1 None 

2 $.01~$1.00 

3 '$1.01-$2.00  ^ 

4 $2.01-$3.00 

5 $3.01-$  .00 


Code 


6 $5.01-$10.00 

7 $10. 01-$  15. 00 

8 $15.01-$20.00 
9 $20.01-$25 .00 

0 $25.01-$30. 00 

+ More  than  $30.00 

12.  This  question  applies  to  those  with  children  of  EITHER 
ELEMENTARY  OR  HIGH  SCHOOL  AGE. 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  enroll  one  of  your  children  in 
a Catholic  school  and  been  unable  to  do  so? 

1 No 

2 Yes ; elementary  school  only 

3 Yes,  high  school  only 

4 Yes,  both, elementary, and  high 

13.  If  your  answer  to  12  is  Yes,  what  was  the  principal 
reason  you  were  unable  to  do  so? 

1 Financial  reason 

2 No  room  in  school 

3 Aptitude  too  low  for  admission 

4 Other  entrance  requirements 

5 Combination  of  above 

6 Other 

(SPECIFY) 


For  Main  Wage  Earner 

What  kind  of  work  do  you  do?  Please  circle  the 
appropriate  number  below; 

1.  Professional,  technical 

2.  Manager,  official,  proprietor,  etc. 

3.  Clerical,  secretarial,  office 

4.  Sales  personnel,  sales  clerk,  etc. 

5.  Craftsman  foreman  (including  construction) 

6.  Machine  operator,  semi-skilled  labor,  miner 

7.  Service  trades ,;private  household  worker 

8.  Farmer  (farm  manager labor,  etc.) 

9.  Laborer  - unskilled,  etc. 

10.  Unemployed,  retired,  ill,  etc. 


6,33) 
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Quality  Control  and  the  Data  Available  for  Analysis 

Of  the  250  parishes  of  the  Archdiocese  of  St.  Louis  that  were 
surveyed  in  1969,  160  parishes  were  chosen  for  inclusion  in  the  analysis 
on  the  following  bases:  (1)  Of  the  total  number  of  financial  question- 

naires distributed  to  each  parish,  at  least  twenty  had  to  be  returned  un- 
less that  number  represented  more  than  fifty  percent  of  the  parish  sample; 
and  (2)  If  more  than  twenty  questionnaires  were  returned  from  a parish, 
that  number  had  to  reflect  at  least  twenty  percent  of  the  parish  sample. 
The  number  twenty  was  chosen  for  statistical  purposes  . Approximately 
sixty-four  percent  of  all  parishes  surveyed  were  included  in  the  empiri- 
cal analysis . 

The  City  of  St.  Louis  had  seventy-six  parishes  that  were  sur- 
veyed, forty-three  of  which  were  acceptable  for  analysis,  a percent  of 
56.6.  The  St.  Louis  County  had  ninety-seven  parishes,  eighty-seven 
of  which  qualified  on  the  above  bases  for  a percentage  of  89.7.  Finally, 
the  parishes  in  the  areas  outside  St.  Louis  County  number  seventy- 
seven  and  only  thirty  fulfilled  the  above  criteria  for  a 38.96  percent 
participation  rate  in  the  empirical  analysis  . The  greatest  participation 
occurred  in  the  County  parishes,  although  the  St.  Louis  City  parishes 
had  a high  rate  of  return  on  the  financial  questionnaires  . The  rural  par- 
ishes outside  St.  Louis  County  had  a low  rate  of  return  on  the  financial 


r,  -■  \ 

^655 


questionnaires . 
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In  total,  the  160  parishes  and  the  data  on  each  of  them  provided 
adequate  information  for  the  empirical  analysis  of  the  decision  that  is 

theoretically  developed  in  the  text.  In  fact,  the  geographical  disaggrega- 

...  ■ ■ \ 

tion  of  the  sample  to  the  city,  county,  and  outside  county  levels  does 
not  constrain  the  analysis  substantially.  However,  the  thirty  parish  ob- 
servations for  the  outside  county  parishes  is  relatively  small  and  some 
statistical  problems  concerning  degrees  of  freedom  could  emerge.  This  is 
a consideration  beyond  the  possibility  that  the  outsidb  county  parishes  that 
were  included  in  the  analysis  may  not  accurately  reflect  the  entire  sample 
since  approximately  thirty-eight  percent  actually  qualified  for  inclusion. 
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THE  ECONOMICS  OF  MINORITY  EDUCATION  IN  CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS 

TMTRODUCTION 

The  economist  who  remains  within  the  limits  of  his  professional 
expertise  cannot  claim  special  competence  in  resolving  any  controversy 
concerning  the  educational  or  moral  desirability  of  integration  over  sepa- 
ratism in  education.  Abstracting  from  barriers  to  freedom  of  education 
choice  based  ufon  purely  racial  pre)udlce,  separate  education  for  ethnic 
minorities  has  been  an  accepted  part  even  of  Catholic  education  since 
its  beginning,  particularly  among  immigrant  European  Catholic  groups. 

In  a very  real  sense,  the  institution  of  Catholic  full-time  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  was  historically  a deliberately  segregationist  policy  on 
the  part  of  American  Catholics  and  has  continued  to  be  defended  on  moral 
and  social  grounds.  Indeed,,  in  the  present  context  of  appeals  for  public 

financial  aid,  the  Catholic  schools, have  defended  their  cultural  Individuality 
as  a socially  desirable,  contribution  to  educational  pluralism  in  the  United 

States.  At  the  same  time,  some  of  the  moral  and  social  arguments, used  in 

behalf  of  racial  integration  of  schools  sound  very  similar  to  arguments  used 
against  continuation  of  religious  schools  and  their  alleged  social  devlslveness 

638 


However,  accepting  the  premise  that  the  goals  of  racial  integration 
and  cultural  pluralism  are  both  desirable  and  consistent  with  one  another  as 
well  as  consistent  with  national  goals  of  equality  of  educational  opportunity , 

V 

the  economist  can  examine  issue's  of  economic  equity  and  efficiency  raised 
by  a policy  of  racial  integration  in  a nonpublic  school  system,  issues  that 
differ  somewhat  from  their  application  to  integration  in  the  public  schools. 
The  issues  concern  enrollments,  costs,  revenues  and  the  distribution  of 
the  economic  burden  of  education.  The  issues  have  a special  application 
to  Catholic  schools  because  of  the  unique  split  personality  of  Catholic 
school  sys terns  . Viewed  from  the  perspective  of  economic,  analysis  , Catho- 
lic school  systems  contain  a mixture  of  characteristics  from  models  of 
both  public  and  private  sectors . 

On  the  one  hand.  Catholic  schools  povide  services  to  both  the 
Catholic  community  and  to  society  at  large  that  are  considered  public.  A 
properly  educated  citizenry  is  presumably  an  asset  to  the  entire  community. 
One  person's  education  confers  benefits  not  only  upon  himself  , but  upon 
others,  thereby  rationalizing  in  terms  of  economic  equity  the  use  of  public 
funds  to  subsidize  schColS . Thus , when  racial  integration  comes  to  be  a 
social  goal  of  the  entire  community  or  nation  and  integration  of  the  schools 
an  integral  part  of  the  attainment  of  that  goai,  cdnventional  principles  of 
economic  equity  would  also  rationalize  use  of, public  funds  to  achieve  school 
integration,  despite  varying  personal  preferences  of  individual  taxpayers. 


On  the  other  hand,  the ;demand  £or:Cathollc  sohcxjllng  unlike  that  of 

.ublto  education  has  the  characteristics;, of  demand  for  a private  good,  since 

iinancial  support  of  the  schools  is  voluntary  , both  through  user  costs  such 
as  tuition  and  fees  and  through  contributions  to  the  Church.  Even  the 

threat  of  ex-communloatlon  as  a penalty;for  non-support  of  tht^  schools  can 
scarcely  be  an  equivalent  sanction  to  criminal  penalties  for  nonpayment  of 
taxes  in  the  public  sector.  Moreover,  Catholic  schooling  ' 

good,  competes  against  substitutes  . which  in  this  case  are  virtually  free 
goods  for  the  parent  who  must  pay  the  same  taxes  whether  or  not  he  sends 

his  child  to  the  public  schools. 

It  is  this  voluntary  nature  of  Catholic  school  support  by  its  patrons 

and  benefaotors  that  has  been  a principal  factor  in  the  present 

crisis  InCatholio  elementary  and  seoondary  eduoation.  As  descrlb^ 

body  of  this  report  , a variety  of  changing  demographic  arf 

have  combined  duringf  he  past  several  years  ; 

CathollG  school  enrollments  through  most  parts  of  the  country.  These  enroll- 

. j N { '-V  dl  i III ! i Oli'l  ^ . OcJiH  O::  0 tOP,!  blit,  v P . 

ment  leolinesVcodpled  with  sharp  inoreases  ih  s^  costs  have  created  ^ 

burdens  and  deficits  that  miat  be  financed  outcf  general  Cihurch  revenues , 

which  In'St 'pdaoes‘havdin<4.been  ris&^^ 

.growth  In' deficitS:'.v:;;'_;P;- . p : ^ L . ^ 

Hence  , ariy  realis  tic  iP^  ^he  is  s ue  s o 

: ■pi-  ■' V. ' b ■ 'lb:/-  ipVi  P:  ii;-  b 'v\'  • i-,  :/:.'bi;ibiV:-:ivib;b:,>BibV'B^ 

.jdosts  . ahd  revenues  raiSedlw  racial  fnitebatiomo 
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must  be  made  in  light  of  effects  upon  the  larger  questions  of  financial 
and  economic  survival  of  Catholic  schools . Otherwise,  the  entire  ef- 
fort is  likely  to  be  academic  and  ultimately  futile. 


1 


I 


ENROLLMENT 


Enrollment  in  Catholic  schools  can  be  a victim  of  racial  discord  If 
priva,te  preferences  of  Catholics  about  integration  are  inconsistent  with 
social  goals  of  Catholic  education.  For  Catholic  schools  to  elicit  suffi- 
cient enrollment  demand  for  survival  as  full-time  schools  systems  it  may 
be  necessary  or  at  least  advisable  that  the  educational  services  provided  be 
sufficiently  and  favorably  differentiated  from  those  available  through  the 
relatively  costless  public  substitute. 

However,  the  type  of  product  differentiation  that  might  maximize 


■ 'j  *■> 


total  enrollment  in  Catholic  schools  in  areas  of  high  racial  prejedice  may  be 
precisely  the  type  that  could  work  at  cross -purposes  with  the  pursuit  of 
social  goals  of  racial  integration . Segregation  academies , however  econo- 


a-.y 


mically  justifiable  to  maximize  enrollment  within  the  analytic  framework  of 


Catholic  schooling  as  a private  good,  would  simply  be  inconsistent  with 


the  goals  of  Catholic  education  as  a social  or  public  good.  Similarly,  in- 
creases in  minority  enrollment  through  attempts  to  integrate  Catholic  schools 
may  be  more  than  offset  by  withdrawals  of  pupils  from  families  opposed  to  . 
racial  integration.  ^ v- 
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How  significant  is  this' potential- conflict  between  private  preferences 
and  social  goals  in  Catholic  education?  Certainly  there  is  at  least  some 
case  evidence  that  attempts  are  being  made  to  utilize  Catholic  schools  in 
racially  tense  areas  frorii  the  urban  North  to  the  rural  South  as  havens  for 
segregation.  Still , it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  total  enrollment  would  be 
seriously  jeopardized  by  vigorous  aidmlnistratlon  of  social  goals  and  inte- 
gration in  Catholic  school  systems  despite  a priorTesistahce  of  s ■ 

white  Catholic  groups.  • .v  • .v;.J  o , . 

' The  Saint  Louis  archdiocesan  school  system  was  one  of  the  first 

major  elementary'  and  secondary  schooHsyste^ms',  public  or  private  , with  a ' 
sizable  Black  population  to  implement  ah  official' policy  of  inteigration  during 
the  1950 's  . Econometric  analysis  of  enrollment  patterns  of  the  most  recent  - 
half  decade  since  then  indicates  that'the' degree  of  Integratioh  in  a given 
schooL  is  simply  not'a'sighificant'explariatOry  vafiable-  bf  enrOllnieht  trends 
It  is  true'  that  enrollment  trends'  have  be'eri' downward  over  this  period  .’’  HOw^'^ 
ever/  in  rhultlple  regression  analysis' the  dSclihes  'in  enrollment  are  mOstly  ' ■ 
explained  by  demographic  variables  /'  especially  'declining -birthrate s and  ’ - 

declining  baptismal  rates  relative' to' births'>' arid ’to  some- extent''id- urban 

areas  by  the  outmigration  of  center  city  residehts’i-  Tt  is  j-  Of  course  reasohaBle 
that  at  lea's't'some  dd  thd-outmigratton  so^thaff’deelines' 

in  Srird'llmedt 'in'tlathbl^  'ychools'dhat'arS' how ‘entire  ' 

been  greater 'tliah  the  'dlb'cesa h average^-dn-; som^^^ 
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the  presence  of  a Catholic  school  has  delayed  outmigration  of  Catholic 
families  from  transitional  areas  . 

During  the  same  period,  however,  the  highest  rates  of  enrollment 
decline  In  Catholic  schools  occurred  in  the  highest  Income  all-white  areas 
of  the  dioceses  , despite  the  fact  that  Catholic  school  quality  in  terms  of 
teacher  qualifications  and  levels  of  expenditures  per  pupil  in  these  all-white 
Catholic  schools  were  the  highest  in  the  archdloceise  . Attitudes  of  upper 
income  Catholics  towards  family  size  and  Catholic  education  as  well  as 
the  relatively  high  quality  as  perceived  by  parents  of  public  schools  in 
these  areas,  and  not  race , are  held  responsible  for  the  Tela  tively  high 
rates  of  Catholic  school  enrollment  decline  iri  .the  all-white  affluent  city 
and  suburban  neighborhoods . 

More  significant  , moreover,,  may.  be  the  fact  that  declines  in 
Cathpllc:  elementary,  sxhool.  enrollment  in  racially  mixed  neighborhoods  , 
particularly  those  with  a hlgh  >percentage  of  middle  class  Black  families , 
have  been  no  higher  than  the  diocesan, average  oyer  theipast  five  years  . At 
the  same  time.-it  cannot  be  clalmed-that,^  .a  typical  Integration  situation. 
Whites  opposed  to  Integra tion  would  presumably  have  had  ample,  opportunity 
to  withdraw,  prior,  to  the  period;  t^  , In  addltlpn  , , the^^ 

these  areas  are  probably  above- aye  in  economic  :and,  social . s^tat^ 

the  Black . popuktlon , so  r t ha t , they , may  be  .more  Socially  ? 

a nd  more , ca pable  j of-  bearing  tjie  i Inja nclal  burde n of  Catholic  ,educa tlpn . , . . 
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Nevertheless,  this  analysis  suggests  that  racial  integration 
itself  need  not  be  the  obstacle  to  maintenance  of  enrollment  in  a private 
voluntary  school  system  that  is  sometimes  alleged.  Certainly  analytic 
evidence  suggests  that  any  negative  influence  of  integration  upon  Catholic 

school  enrollment  can  scarcely  be  compared  in  significance  to  more 

fundamental  changes  in  attitudes  of  Catholics  towards  support  of  traditional 
activities  and  teachings  of  the  institutional  Church  with  respect  to  family 
size  and  full-time  Catholic  schools  . Nlaintenance  of  adequate  levels  of 
enrollment  for  survival  of  a broad  based  Catholic  school  system  is  not 
likely  either  to  be  assured  or  to  be  doomed  by. decisions  niade  to  integrate 
the  Catholic  schools.  Far  more  important  tp  future  enroUment  will  be 
decisions  by  Catholics  concerning  such  factprs  as  famUy  size , the  perceived 
quality  of  Catholic  education  versus  its  public  competition,  and  the. future 
general  loyalty  of  Catholics  tp  the  instituU^  Church.  , 

This  conclusion  is;  supported  by  consideratioii  that  the 

total  number  of  minority  pupils  in  CathpUc  schpols  , iricluding  not  only 
Blacks,  but  America]!  Indians , priental  Americans  and  Ameripans  wit^^ 
Spariish  surriames  .consititues  less  thaii  1^ 
school  enrplhiient  and  less  fhan  8 perpenf^pf  the^eni^ 
secoiidary  schools  . Blacks  rnake  up  Phly:  ^ 

elementary . enrollment  and  less,  than  4 percent  or  one  put  of  ey^^  gath^ 

secondary  s&PQl  pupils . . In  additipn£prily  pbout  :i^^p^^^ 

^ ?'  ■ 
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group  pupils  in  Catholic  elementary  schools  and  14  percent  of  minority  j 

pupils  in  Catholic  secondary  schools  are  non-Catholics . Although  non-  i 

Catholic  Blacks  constitute  by  -far  the  largest  proportion  of  all  non-Catholic  | 
minorities  in  Catholic  schools  they  still  account  for  less  than  one-third 
of  the  total  Black  enrollment  in  Catholic  schools  . 


This  means  simply  that  less  than  2 percent  of  total  Catholic  ele- 
mentary school  enrollment  and  less  than  1 percent  of  total  Catholic 
secondary  school  pupils  are  Black  and  non-Caitholic.  Based  upon  average 
Catholic  school  cost  figures  for  the  regions  in  which  they  are  enrolled, 
non-Catholic  Black  pupils  absorb  just  2 .5  percent  of  the  total  operating 
expenditures  of  Catholic  elementary  schbols  and  only  1.15  percent  of  the 
operating  expenses  of  Catholic  secohdary'schools  in  the  nation. 

This  suggests  that  , since  the  vast  majority  of  Black  pupils 
Catholic,  racial  integration  of  existing  enrollments  oughf  to  be  feasohably 
feasible  to  the'extent  that  a common  religious  faith  ought  1:6  ferho’^^  one 
culturar barrier  between  Black  and  white  classmates  T Indeed,  in  one  atti-  ' 


o 
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tudinaE  study  dorie  by  llotre  E)ame  in  a southern  diocese  , 'educational 
goals'  sought  by  both  'white  and  Blabk'Cathoiic'parchts' were  suf^^  ' 

similar.  At  the'same 'time  Black'  parents  Tar  more  than  whites  felt  the 
'Cath’oiic'  schbols^  were  su^  the  available;  buhlic'schoois'/^^^  perhap^^^^^ 

thereby  reflecting  “existing  racial  discrimih^  Within  pjablic  sc 
On  the  bther  haridE Catholic  SQhoofenroilfhehEd  if‘"tlie 
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concept  of  integration  is  broadened  to  include  a social  goal  often  articulated 
for  education  in  the  sector  and  for  certain  tuition  voucher  proposals  for  aid 
to  nonpublic  schools  such  that  the  schools  should  achieve  a racial  balance 
equivalent  to  racial  proportions  in  the  population  at  large  , regardless  of 

religious  composition,  it  is  clear  that  Catholic  schools  are  far  from  at- 
tainment of  ;the.goal. 

. Even  with  the  less  ambitious  and  more  feasible  concept  of  inte- 
gration of  existing  enrollment,  however , the.  distance  to.  be  covered  is  still 
relatively  great.  At  present  approximately  one-third  of  all  Black  pupils  , , 


Catholic  and  non-Catholic  , enrolled  in  Catholic  elementary  schools  are 


enrolled  in  virtually  all  Black  Catholic  schools , that  is  ,:  schools  in  which 


98  percent'or:.more  of  the  pupils  are  Black...  The  historical  absence  of  all 


Black.  Catholic  high  schools  probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that  . only  about 
13  percent  of  the  Black  enrollment  iniCatholic. secondary  .schools  are  in 
all-Black  schools  , but  the  same; fact  probably:also.explains:.the  overall 
relative  absence  of  Blacks  in  theitotaljenrollment  of  Catholic  secondary. 
schools  . Moreover  , an  additional  15;  to  20, percent,  of  the  Blacks;  in  Catholic 

elenientary  schools.^are  enrolledtn  Catholic  schools;  iniwhich  therenroH 

is  at;least  80  percent/Blacki  'Cpnsequentlyv^ipverjhalf:  the'already  sman^ 

Black  ehrollnient  -in  Catholicvelemeritaiy  ^schools  is  ehrdlled-in-sc^^ 

under  conventional  definitions  would  not  be  called  integrated, ; and  the  . 


situation  in  Catholic'  secondary  schools  ns  only?  slightly  -better  .r  f.i'f  vv? 
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The  data,  not  surprisingly,  show  that  by  far  the  highest  percentage 
of  the  segregated  Black  enrollment  is  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  nation, 
including  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  the  Carolinas  , Tennessee , Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

These  states  account  for  only  about  9 percent  of  national  Catholic  school 
enrollment  but  for  approximately  20  percent  of  the  total  Black  enrollment 
in  Catholic  schools.  However,  approximately  two  out  of  three  of  those 
Black  students  are  enrolled  in  segregated  Catholic  schools , that  is 
Catholic  schools  in  which  80  percent  or  more  of  the  enrollment  is  Black. 

The  integration  rate  in  the  southeastern  Catholic  secondary  schools  is 
higher  than  in  the  elementary  schools,  so  that  only  about  half  the  Black 
secondary  enrollment  is  in  segregated  schools;  but  this  datum  is  offset  by 
the  fact  that  less  than  18  percent  of  the  southeastern  total  Black  enrollment 
in  Catholic  sch(  olsVi3  at  the  secondary  level.  ' 

Not  more  than  about  45  percent  of  the  Black  enrollment  in  Catholic 
schools  in  the  rest  of  the  nation  are  found  in  segregated  Catholic  schools,  - 
so  that  a Black  child  seeking  a Catholic  education  has  a 50  percent  greater 
probability  in  the  South  of -being  placed  in  a segregated  Catholic  school. 
Expressed  differently  V the:;southern  Catholic  schools  which  account  for  20 
percent  of  the  national  Black  enrollment :;also  accoiiht  fof;30  iperceht  of  the 
segregated  :enrollment  .r.-‘ : !U . oci  I-v- • 
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When  attention  is  i.paid  to  thejifact  that'ialrnost  30  percent  of  the  total 
Catholic  school  enrollmeht  in  the  si^l^astem  states  mentioned  is  found  in 
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a single  state,  Louisiana,  It  becomes  clearer  that  the  purely  economic 
burden  of  integration  in  terms  of  the  numbers  of  pupils,  teachers  and 
schools  likely  to  be  affected  is  relatively  concentrated  and, certainly 
not  uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  country . 

The  small  percentage  of  nationwide  enrollment  in  Catholic  schools 
that  is  Black,  the  even  smaller  percentage  outside  the  South,  and  the  even 
still  smaller  percentage  enrolled  in  segregated  Catholic  schools  outside  the 
South  means  that  only  about  2 percent  of  total  Catholic  enrollment  outside 
the  South  is  Black  and  segregated.  This  fact  simply  reinforces  the  conclusion 
that  for  most  of  the  nation  a vigorous  policy  of  racial  integration  of  existing 
enrollments  in  Catholic  schools  is  likely  to  have  little  negative  impact  upon 
disturbing  downward  enrollment  trends  in  Catholic  education. 

It  is  even  possible  that  vigorous  integration  policies  might  reverse 
the  negative  attitudes  of  some  Catholic  parents  towards  Catholic  education, 
particularly  in  northern  urban  liberal  locales . At  the  very  least,  the  prospects 
for  maintenance  of  Catholic  school  enrollment  cannot  be  used  as  an  adminis- 
trative excuse  for  inaction  in  integration.  Rather,  the  small  numbers  of 
minority  pupils , especially  of  non— Catholic  Blacks  in  Catholic  schools 
through  most  of  the  nation,  are  more  likely  to  be  used  as  evidence  of 
economic  discrimination,  and  of  the  contention  that  Catholic  schools  are 
SO  largely  restrictive  in  their  white  and  micidle  class  prieiv^^^  the 
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that  the  large  commitment  of  financial  and  human  resources  of  the  Church 
which  they  call  forth  can  no  longer  be  justified  as  an  expression  of  public 
or  social  contribution  by -the  Church  ; - \ 

COSTS  AND  REVENUES 

The  issue  of  resource  costs  of  Catholic  schools  in  their  current 
financial  crisis  raises  additional  questions  concerning  racial  integration. 
With  incre -Singly  widespread  excess  capacity  in  Catholic  schools  due 
to  declining  enrollments  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  racial  integration  would 
impose  significant  additional  school  costs  upon  existing  programs  of 
education  within  the  schools.  In  some  areas  integration  might  actually 
ease  the  task  of  consolidation,  by  allowing  for  the  closing  of  unnecessary 
segregated  schools  and  more  efficient  use  of  remaining  facilities . Off- 
setting these  savings,  however,  particularly  in  the  North  where  Catholic 
schools  tend  to  be  geographically  concentrated  in  white  areas  , integration 
of  existing  segregated  Black  enrollments  or  recruitment  of  additional  Black 
students  may  impose  sizable  financial  and  psychological  costs  of  trans- 
portation  upon  families  and  the  community . 

Average  annual  operating  costs  per  pupil  for  the  entire  nation  are 
■ ■■  o oono;>i.v sd  o:  s :vAAa.a;  -dj 

somewhat  lower  in  Catholic  elementary  schools  with  over  80  percent  minority 
die  aloon^a.  , acuiArrijndiaA 

enrollment  than  in  elementary  schools  with  bver  ^ percent  white  enrollment  , 

though  there  is  no  similar  difference  at  the  secondary  level.  On  the  basis 
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of  this  evidencB  it  could  be  concluded  that  minority  pupils  are  receiving 
less  educational  services  than  white  pupils.  This  conclusion,  however, 
would  be  valid  only  if  the  minority  schools  were  geographically  distributed 
in  the  same  relative  density  as  white  schools.  As  indicated  above,  how- 
ever, segregated  schools  are  unevenly  distributed  relative  to  white  schools , 
and  Black  schools  tend  to  be  concentrated  in  areas  where  costs  per  pupil 
in  all  Catholic  schools  are  lower  than  national  averages,  that  is,  in  the 

predominantly  rural  South. 

In  fact,  in  New  England,  the  Mideast  and  the  Plains  States , 
operating  costs  per  pupil  in  minority  elementary  schools  are  actually 
higher  than  in  white  schools.  With  allowance  for  the  possibility  of 
purely  statistical  errors,  these  differentials  may  be  due  to  such  factors 
as  the  concentration  of  minority  schools  in  high  cost  urban  areas  as  well 
as  to^falling  enrollments  in  center  city  schools  which  tend  to  raise  average 
costs  per  pupil  in  under-utilized  schools  which  were  originally  built  to 
serve  a relatively  high  density  middle  class  white  Catholic  population,  but 


now  must  depend  primarily  upon  a less  densely  Catholic  minority  population 


.1  .Vi 


It  is  interesting  to  observe , however,  that  in  the  Southeast  and 


the  West  average  expenditures  per  pupil  in  Catholic  elementary  schools  are 

/ ■ ' ’ • ■ .» n o/ j K.- A.i A V 

considerably  Ipwer  in  minority  schools  thain  in  white  schools . In  the 

absence  of  mb  refined  data  , hoWever , it  is  difficult  to  conclude  that  this 

V b ;/■ : 1** rAl ^ 
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represents  solely  a discriminatory  educational  under-investment  in 


minority  pupils,  since  differences  in  expenditures  per  pupil  can  also 


be  expected  to  vary  directly  with  the  incomes  of  the  families  upon  whom 
the  schools  depend  for  financial  support.  Moreover,  it  is  possible  that 


most  of  the  minority  enrollment  in  these  states  is  to  be  found  outside 
urban  areas,  where  educational  costs  may  be  lower,  as  for  example 


among  rural  Blacks  in  the.  South  or  Spanish  speaking  migrant  workers  in 
the  West . 


On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  at  least  in  the  Southeast  the 
minority  group,  that  is,  the  Black  population,  constitutes  a relatively 
large  share  of  total  Catholic  school  enrollment  as  indicated  earlier,  re- 


duces the  likelihood  that  regional  differences  in  family  incomes  and  price 


levels  can  completely  explain  the  differences  in  school  costs . However, 


it  is  clearly  possible  , and  there  is  some  corroborating  case  study  evidence  . 


that  differences  between  average  incomes  of  Black  families  and  white 


families  that  support  their  respective  schools  may  explain  much  of  the  dif- 


ferential in  school  expenditures,  particularly  since  the  typical  diocesan 


V i -J  . 


financial  structure  Is  lacking  in  tax  and  transfer  mechanisms  for  redistri- 


bution of  income  and  resources  among  parishes  according  to  equity  criteria 
of  equalization.;,';'-  \r' '‘i 


Minority  Gathplic  schools  must^  frequently  be;;as|financially  self- 


V 


w 


supporting  as  their  white  counterparts , des pite  the  fact  that  Black  family 


(■ 
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Incomes  are  significantly  lower  than  white  family  Incomes  . Lower  ex- 
penditures per  pupil  in  southeastern  and  western:  minority  schools  may 
thus  reflect  prlncipaUy  the  Inability  of  the  present  ins tUutional  church 
structure  to  ensure  at  least  one  level  of  equality  of  educational  opp9rtunity 


i through  equalization  of  school  expenditures.  The  possibility  of  this 

kind  of  local  financial  constraint  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  minority 
s chools  in  the  Southeast  and  the  West  have  lower  rates  of  income  from 
tuition  and  fees  , probably  relectlng  the  lesser  ability  to  pay  of  their 
patrons . With  steadily  rising  tuition  and  fees  to  meet  the  escalating  costs 
of  Catholic  education  today,  the  atoniis  tic  laissez  fa  ire  economic  structure 
j of  Catholic  education  is  likely  to  produce  and  automatic  barrier  of  economic 


discrimination  against  expansion  of  minority  enrollment  . In  such  a situa- 
tion, integration  could  at  least  provide  some  antidote  for  the  Church  for  the 

! larger  forms  of  economic  discrlmlriatlon  against  .racial  minorities  in  our 

s qclety  oyer  which  the  Church  ha s no  practical  control . . . Integration  coiild  . 
thus  becorne  an  effective  technique  for  the  fiscal  equalization  am^o^^^ 

I and  schools  that  cannot  be  easily  achteyed  within  tl^^^ 

; financial  structure  of  the  Church  with  Its  free  enterprise  system  of  ecp^ 


ca lly  self-sufficient  j^^hes.,  ■'  o 

Monetary  operating  expenditures  of  the.  sch^^  iV  •. 


themselves  be  a . mis  leading  Indicator  of  Resource  costs  of  education 

for  minority  pupils  , even  after  allowance  Is  made 'for  regional  differences  In 
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incomes  and  price  levels  over  which  the  Church  has  no  control . The  reason, 
of  course , is  to  be'  found  in  the  contributed  services  of  religious  teachers , 
which  are  not  included  in  monetary  expenditures  bat  which  represent  real 
resources  committed  to  the  education  of  Catholic  school  pupils  . : . 

In  fact,  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  allocation  of  religious  ' 


teachers  in  some  dioceses  works  towards  an  equalizing  redistribution  of 
educational  resources  that  may  not  be  possible  through  conventional 
financial  chance  for  mechanisms  . By  allocating  to  minority  schools  a ' ' 
higher  than  average  proportion  of  well  qualified  religious  teachers , whose 


degree,  status  and  teaching  experience  would  command  high  salaries  in 
the  open  market,  some  orders  and  dioceses  have  been  able  to  subsidize  the 
relatively  low  monetary  eduational  expenditures  of  minority  schools  in  less  ■ 
affluent  areas  . ' ' ' ' ' i.  i.  v. 

This  form  of  redistribution  has  been  evident  in  school  analyses  ' ’ 
done  both  in  the  North  arid  the  South,  as  in  the  Yourigstown  diocesan  schdoi 
system  sbrne  years  ago  and  more  recently  and  rnore  explicitly  in  studies  of^'’ 

■''  ^ : if  :v^  ri. ■ f' f r-  i:/  ■ i 

the  Catholic  schools  in  Mississippi  and  Saint' ' 

numbers  of  religious  teachers  have  declined  in  most  of  the  major  urban  ^ ' 

Catholic  school  systems  , the  number  of  religious/teacheis  ih^l^  of  ' ' 

Mississippi  has' held  virtually  constant  for  the  'past  twelve  years  T So,  too, 

I*.'/ ^ y [ i;0'  > t:,'-  :v>r; ; /v  |r|  J 

in  the  city  of  Saint. Louis,  whereas  the  center  city' Black  Catholic  eierhehtary 


I 
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schools  had  the  lowest  monetary  operating  expenditures  per  pupil,  when  , 
prevailing  market  values:  were  imputed  to  the,  contributed  services  of 
religious  teachers,, these  same  schools  were  found  to  have  the  highest 
levels  of  resource  commitment,per:pupil,,<matohed  only  by  schools  in.the, 

most  affluent  parishes . In  terms  of  the  value  of  real  resources  expended 
per  pupti;  it  was  the  mostly  white  lower  nilddle  inoome  parishes , the  : , : : 
hard  hat"  schools:,  rather  thanitiie  ghetto  schools  that  had  the  smallest 
comhittraent  per  pupil,  since  these:parlshes  were  neither  the  reoipientof,  ^ 
religious  teacher  subsidies,  nor. financially  oapablepf  hiring  comparable  r., 
lay:  teaGherS:.  ; - 

:v  The  ability  tomse  the  allocation  of  religious:  teachers, to. aqoomplish 

soctal.goals  of  resource  redistribution, is  of  course  limited  by  :decltnes,tn: 
the  numbers  of: active  religious  teachers,:.,  Neyertheless  , there,remai^ 

suhstantial,opportunity  for  :rellgious,  teachers  t0::act  as::the  principal,  ra 

for  equalisation  .of  educational  resources  , ..partlcularly;.in  urban, areas  where  . 

residential, livlng,:patterns, and  :hlgh,t.ansportatton-c^^^^^ 


, less  feaslble::ecQnomlGally..M,::^:.:.  . '^v  ^ 

! ;,„:;,:,Qf:iOOurse,  , in::areas. where,, integratlQniisdeaslbfeqtba  religi 

I orders:canvdo,,muCh:<tQ-,shape,,eathoUc,S,chpol;integratlon .policy . f-ss ' 

I presenb-financiahconsitraintsiof  operating  Catholic, schools  / the  colle,cttye 

I contributloiifofuollglousrteachers  :to  Catholic  schools  :can,nw 
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between  survival  and  collapse / and  hence  a collective  policy  in  favor  of 
integration  on  the  part  of  religious  teaching  orders  , perhaps  as  a condition 
for  employment  in  a given  school  system,  can  exercise  strong  economic 


leverage  . In  several  places  in  the  South  the  religious  orders  of  teachers 
have  already  used  their  economic  leverage  to  elicit  administrative  decisions 
in  favor  of  school  Integration . Moreover,  religious  orders  could  if  they 
chose  perform  part  of  the  function  of  financial  redistribution  within  the 
Church  by  insisting  upon  higher  salaries  in  more  affluent  areas  in  order  to; 
subsidize  their  own  teaching  efforts  in  low  Income  minority  areas  . 

Of  course,  equality  of  educational  opportunity  may  be  interpreted 
in  a more  costly  manner  than  implied  by  mere  integration  dr  by  equalization 
of  educational  resource  allocation.  Equality  of  educational  opportunity  may 
also  be  defined  in  terms  of  outputs  rather  than  inputs  ; If  formal  schooling  is 
seen  as  part  of  an  educational  process  that  begins  in  the  home:  and  extends 
to  the  environment  , then  educational  deficiencies  in  both  those  areas  will 
be  reflected  in  unequal  school-performance  for  equal  resources vl'lSIultlple 
regression  analysis  of  productivity  of  Saint  Louis  Catholic  elementary  ^ i 
schools  where  output  was  measured^by  pupil-performance  ori'standa'rdlzed 
tests  of  achievement  in  basic  skills  • revealed  the  extent  of  vthese’deflcleneles 
as  related  to  the  enrollment  of  Black  pupils  . While'  pupil  pefformah 
the  schools  on  the  average  was  significantly  above  natlonaL norms  v -and r:  • - 


educational  Inputs  such  as  expenditures  per  pupil  were  related  positively 
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)upil  performance , it  was  also  true  that  the  ratio  of  Black  enrollment  to 
:otal  enrollment  in  Imli vidua  1 schools  was  negatively  related  to  average 
pupil  pekormarice  in  individual  schools  . The  higher  the  proportion  of 
Black  pupils  , other  inputs  being  held  constant,  the  lower  the  average 

achievement  levels  in  basic  skills. 

Although  a racist  might  interpret  these  results  as  an  argument 

against  integration,  more  rational  analysis  would  suggest  the  need  for 
additional  educationai  resources  for  minority  students  where  necessary  to 
compensate'  for  educational  deficiencies  of  the  home  and  environment^,  if 
equality  bf  edu^^  opportunity  ' is  to  be  measured  by  output  rather  than 

by  input.  This  stricter  goal  of  equality,  of  course , ra^^^e  cost  of 
effective  integration  and  places  greater  economicjesponsibility  on  Catholic 
school  systems  that  are  already  financially  yui'neraW  . Coupled  with 
rapidly  escalating  costs  for  existing  forms  of  education,  and  the  inability 
of  low  income  minorities  to  bear  high  tuitiori  c^  it  is  unlikely  that 

effective  compensatory  education  can  he'  provided  on ‘a’  wide  scale  in 
Catholic  schoois , particularly  to  ah'  expanlle'^^  m^  enrollment  , with- 

oiit  ^Si^iiyry 'fin^  frorh^  & 

the  public  sector, 

costs  of  Cathbiic  school  b it  is 

still  true  and  verified  in  a 'variety  of  studies  throughout  the  country  that 
Catholics  as  a*  whole  contribute  o faniiiy 

■ ^ ^ . 'V''  ■ ■ t If..*,; 
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incomes  to  subsidize  adequately  the  current  deficits  of  their  schools  , 
which  at  the  elemjsntary  level  ^average  over  half  the  total  costs  of  . 
operation.  Hence,  despite  popular  complaints , it  cannot  be  argued 
that  Catholics  are  unable  to  afford  the  costs  of  educating  n\ore  minority 
pupils  more  effectively.  The  contribution  of  an  additional  1 percent  of 
Catholic  family  incomes  could  double  the  total  amount  of  Church  subsidy 
available  to  the  schools  . However,  in  light  of  the  present  deterioration  ^ 
in  the  preferences  of  many  Catholics , especially  among  the  affluent,  for 
full-time  Catholic  education,  in  light  of  the  historically  small  commitment 
of  Catholic  education  to  minority  enrollment,  and  in  light  of  the  laissez 
faire  tradition  of  self-sufficiency  among  Catholic  parishes , it  is  question- 
able  whether  minprityv education  can  be  raised  to  a notch  on  the  scale  of 
Catholic  consumption  priorities  to  elicit  the  contribution ' an  additional 
percentage  point  of^ family  incomes . j , , 

The  attraction  of  public  aid,  especially  state  aid,  to  ndnpublic 

' £ ' .■  i . noijr,u:i  Oi  'rv 

schools  asian  assist  to  racial  integration  and  minority  education  thus 
becomes  obvious . State  aid  proposals  , which  have  been  introduced,  passed  . . 
or  failed  in  at  least  forty  states,  can  be  grouped  into  four,  economic  categories; 

'\iO'U  'ib  V -7i  '’'‘7  7. J; I77y * b 7 ^ v Tijr; 

(1)  direct  non-monetaiy  ai<i  in  the  form  of  auxiliary  goods  and  services  to 

!;,  ■ ; ■ .io:;:::;wS,o,flc.J/c.  S';.'’ 

nonpublic  schools;  (2)  purchase  of  service  contracts  with  nonpubUc  schobls  , 
especially  for  the  services  of  teachers;  (3)  formulas  for  direct  aid  to  non-r.  ^ . 

public  schools;  (4)  tuition  grants  and  vouchers  for  families  iyith  pupils  im  , - , . 
nonpublic  schools . 7 ' v 
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All  would  offer  some  assistance  to  Catholic  school  integration 
and  minority  education , but  even  apart  from  Constitutional  obstacles  , - 

each  presents  its  own  special  difficulties.  Auxiliary  services  could  be 
tailored  to  the  needs  of  minority  students , but  they  would  not  relieve  the 

basic  economic  burden  of  already  hardpressed  schools  , and  hence  would 

probably  not  help  stem  the  tide  of  school  closings . Purchase  of  service  ■ 
contracts  to  subsldize;a  percentage  of  teachers'  salaries  would  provide  ' ' 
relatively  less  help  to  low  income  area  schools  already  dependent  upon 

low  salaried  religious  teachers,  unless  salary  formulas' for  religious 

teachers  Within  the  Church  are  completely  revised.  ;Direct  financial 

aid  to  rionpublic  schools  could  be  diverted  from  minority  education  unless  ' 

expllolt  and  perhaps  administratively  burdensome  conditions  were  attached 

to  the  aid. 

Tuition  vouchers  give  parents  maximum  freedom  of  choice  and 

! hence  are  especially  popular  with  those  who  seek  more  pluraUsm  in 
education.  However,  it  is  not  clear  that  vouchers  would  assist  integration, 
though  they  might  assist  other  efforts  in  minority  education;  Vouchers 
would  probably  be  highly  compatible  with  the  atomistic  characteristics  of 
existing  Catholic  schools  and  hence  might  enhance  any  tendencies  towards 
: segregation  Within  Catholic  schools  / particularly  in  the  South  where  there 

is  some  fear  that  Catholic  schools  may  become  segregatlonlsf  bavens  from 
integrated  public  eduoatlch.  On  the  ether  hand , vouchers  w,^ld  also  give 
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freedom  of  choice  to  minority  groups  and  allow  for  the  kind  of  separatist 
minority  education  that  is  favored  by  some  as  an  intermediate  step  to 
integration,  but  which  also  could  be  as  socially,  diyisive  as  the  white 
segregation  academy.  If  school  eligibility  for  voucher  aid  were  based 
upon  a strict  criterion  of  racial  balance  in  enrollment,  it  is  not  clear 
that  many  Catholic,  schools  could  or:  would  attract  the  necessary  increase 
in  minority. enrollment  to  qualify  , for  .reasons  already  stated  . 

, In-sum,  no  form  of  public  aid  likely  to  be  introduced  iS:  free 
from  economic  difficulties  .and  risks  when  applied  to  the  task  of  minority 
education  in  Catholic  schools . Nor,  even -if  Constitutional,  are  the:  x ; 

amounts  of  aid  likely  to  be  sufficient  to  change  the  raciab  complexion, 
of  Catholic  education  without  a,  will  to  do  so  within  the  Catholic  community . 
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APPENDIX  G 

PROJECTION  OF  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT 
FOR  1975  AND  1980  , BY  STATE  AND  REGION 
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PROJE CTIO N OF  CATHOLIC  S CHOOL  E NROLLME NT 
FOR  1975  AND  1980/  BY  STATE  AND  REGION 


The  analysis  of  Catholic  school  enrollment  by  central; city , 
suburban,  and  rural  indicates  the  greatest  decline  in  enrollment  will 


occur  in  Catholic  elementary  schools  in  the  Northeast  and  North  Central 
regions  of  the  country  . In  these  two  regions  , enrollment  will  be  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  1970  enrollment  in  1980.  These  two  regions  have 
7 6 percent  of  all  students  in  Catholic  schools . The  South  and  West 
I regions  are  projected  to  decline  to  48  percent  of  1970  by  1980. 

;The  relative  decline  of  enrollment  in  the  central  cities,  suburbs, 
and  rural  areas  are  relatively  constant  for.all  regions . However,  the 
relative  demand  for  parochial  education  remains  higher  in  the  central 
city  because  of  the  movement  of  Catholics  from  the  central  city  to  the 
suburbs.'  \ ^ ^ 

Our  projections  for  secondary  school  enrollment  are  more 
optimistic 'than  for’the^elementary^^^^  By/l980  , .64  perbent  of 

1970  enrollment  is  expected. in  the  Northeast North  Central  :tegions. 

In  the  South  aind  West,.; the  corresponding  percentages  attendirig  Catholic 
secondary  schools  are  87  and  75  respectively.  These  projebtions  un- 
doubtedly 

able  to  me  as  ure  acbuf  £ 


y err  on  the  highj  side.  There  is  no  way  that  we;  have  beeriLiX'. 
dbj^rately  the^’^^^  acceiera{iQn;hn;^^d^^  jr 

;;;  O'  t;'  rj  Ty  - v v'^  'o.  A 

u:'  o:  O y-'-  v'<  v'-  :,7.0  7-  ‘--i  [jv 


ermollmeht  which  we  feel  will  probably*  pcqur , particularly;  on  the  j.' 
secondary  level. 


TABIX  I,  Catholic  Elementary  School  Enrollment  **  Actual  1970,  end  Forecasts  for  19 7S  and  1980^  by  State  and  Region 
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TABLE  3.  Non-Catholic  Nonpublic  School  Enrollment  K-12  - Actual  1970  and  Foracasts  for  1975  and  1980,  by  State  and  Region  (continued). 
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